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BRIEF RETROSPECT 
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CHAPTER XX. 

POETRY. 

Jl OETRY, in one form or another, has b^n the 
growth of every age with the history of which wq 
are acquainted; and the eighteenth century had 
its full share of those who paid their court to the 
Muses. It may be said with confidence, indeed, 
that the last age produced a far greater number of 
poets than any former period of the same extent. 
But it must be confesj^d, that of tl^is number few 
are entitled to the character of distinguished ex- 
cfellence. The mantle of Shakspeare or of Milton 
has not fallen upon any succeeding bard. Since 
the death 6f the latter, more than a century has 
passed away without- producing a rival of hife 
great 9114 deserved feme, StilL it may be main- 
tained tfcaj; poets, and poetic excellence, have bee^ 
produced, of sufficient distinction to do high hQ- 
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nour to modern genius^ a^id to pierit a respectful 
consideration. . 

The poetic diction and versification of several 
modern languages have been much enriched and 
refined^ during the period under review. Of these 
improvements it may be proper to take some brief 
nptiee, beforfe we proceed to consider the parti* 
cular specimens of poetic gesius which belong to 
this age., 

During the century in question, English v^rsifi* 
cation has been greatly improved. Though Dry- 
den, at the close of the preceding century, had 
done much towards the promotion of this object ; 
yet the style of English poetry was left by him in 
an irregular, harsh, and incorrect state. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Pope, whose successful exertions 
to polish, refincj and regulate the language of our 
poetry, are well known*: If Dry den displayed 
hiore vigour of geniiis and more sublimity of con- 
ception than Pope, the latter undoubtedly exhibits 
a degree of correctness and elegance of diction, 
and of harmony and sweetness of nui^abers, which 
had never been equalled by any preceding poet, 
and which have never been exceeded' since his 
time. ^* New sentiments, and new images," says 
a great critic, " others may produce; but to at- 
tempt any further improvement of vensification 
will be dangerous. Art and diligence have now 

* A friend of learning and taste^ oo reading what is said of 
the comparatiTe merits of these, two great English poets^ made 
tl^e following remark : " Dryden, in my opinion^ did more to 
improve English versiiication than P6pe : the internal ' is "wider 
between Dryden and the best t>f -his -predec«8sore4 4h«ii l>etweeB 
'Dryd^ and Pope.'* . , . 



tddhe th^ir best; ^lid Whftt ^AU te added wifi 
1^ the effort: of tedious toil and needless curio- 

, ^gli^ |>6^try is ako indebted to sevferal who 
&ive written since Mr: Pope. The names of 
these^ tod the nature and amount of the. services 
Which they rendered, will be morie folly brou^ 
to the mind of the intelligent reader in reviewing 
h^l'eafter the particular M^orks. by which they are 
ibost honourably -known to the public. 

About the beginning of the seven^jeenth cen- 
tury thet^ wa^ a race of versifiers in Europe, and 
especially in Great Britain, who have been called 
by the critics metaphysical poets f. They were 
generally men ef learning, and many of them en- 
dowed with genius ; but were either destitute of 
taste, or possessed only that which was false and 
j!erverted^ Pedantic, subtle, obscure, and coil* 
fused, they presented absurd and gross Conceits, 
father than just images; scholastic refirtements, 
td^the^than copies of nature j and far-fetched ideas 
aid ittttstratiohs, to display their reading, rathier 
thaii that chaste simplicity which ddights, and 
that '< noble expanse of thought which fills the 
whole mind." This race of poets, if such they 
may be called, did not become extinct till toward 
the close of the seventeenth century. Cowley, 
Waller, Denham, arid many others, were infected 
with iM6 Mse taste which they had propj^gated, 
and thus extended- the mischief. Milton, though 
he adopted, in one instance, the manner of these 
metaphysical versifiers, yet in general disdained 

B 2 
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]t^ and' contributed much to discourage the: un- 
.worthy fashion. Dryden went still further, ia 
- some respects, in rectifying the public taste. But 
toward the dose of the century . a style of poetry 
which bad so long, and on such high authwi^^ 
maintaiaed its ground, ceased to be popular. The 
English poetry of the eighteenth century, there- 
fore, is in general more delicate in its sentiments, 
,mpFe correct and elegant in its diction, more 
chaste in its figures and illustrations, more hart 
jnonious in its numbers, and on the whole more 
simple and natural in its structure, than that of 
any preceding age. 

The improvements in French poetry, in, the cen* 
tury under consideraticHi, though worthy of no- 
tice, have been less numerous and remarkable. 
With the nature of these, however, and the perso&s 
to whom the honour of eifecting them, is chiefly 
due, tjie author is not sufficiently acquainted to 
enable him tp speak distinctly. In improving the 
poetry of //a/y, Spain^ and Portngaly it is believed 
that still less has be;en done within the last bun* 
dred years; but of this, also, too little is known to 
warrant an attempt to give any distinct views of 
the subject. * . . . ' 

The poetic character of Germany rose to great 
enitnence in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Among the earliest and most successful 
labourers in attuning the German hi^guage to 
|>petry were Haller, Kleist, Klopstock) Gesner, 
and Wieland. Before the works of these great 
literary reformers appeared, this language could 
scarcely boast of any poems superior to those of 
Gottsched* and SclM)ouaik. A . pontic .dic|ioH ^ was 



to be formed. Accordingly terpn Hall^ is JaW- 
to hav^ writtea his poem onBeaspn^ ^upcr^titim^ 
^xiidi> Infidelity i for: the express purpose of proving- 
thai the Germaor language W;a3 capable of ^n «dr 
yantageous appiicatioii to mor^I and philodophicai^ 
poetry. It was before remarked, Ihat iUopstock. 
Wfts^ eminently successfiii in improviiig the vers- 
ficatii^n of his native language. ,\ix9 Messiahs on; 
its first appearance, was severely criticised on ac- 
count of the novel expressions and combinations: 
which it laontam^; but these innovations soon! 
gained credit, and were generally adqpted ^ and: 
4ie author may^ bd said to have fonned a new era 
in German poetry, Gesner and Wieland carried 
these improvements still, further. Beside th^e,. 
the writings of Gellert^ Lessing, Gleim, and se-^ 
veral others, have contributed largely to enrich 
and^ refine tf)e. versification of their country; in- 
somuch that the poetry of Germany, i^^hich,. hitlf 
a century ago, was scarcely thought worthy of no^ 
tice, may be reckoned, at the present day.ampng^ 
the most polished, harmonious, and spirited, in tbei. 
republic of letters. 

The peltry of Sweden received, during th^ sam^ 
period, impi^vements of a similar nature. About 
the middle of the century arose Dahlin, the father 
of Swedish poetry. He attained high, excelleiu^e 
in the epic, tragic, and Ijrric departments of po^ 
etic composition, and contributed much towqida 
establishing the reign of taste in his countify. To 
him many successors have arisen, some of wham' 
have pursued with honourable succes^ the saifie 
track. Among these, the most conspicuous are 
count de Creutz, count de Gyllenb«Mr^,\msidame 
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de Nordi^flj^ht, count Qxeftstfemii^ Kellgriiij,. 
Leopold^ l4clner> Torild^ and several ottiei^^ wlion> 
x»titmg8 abundantly testify, that die ^fwediah Ian** 
guage, netwithstanding it;s £>rqier defects^ is eBh! 
]i#bl0 of exhibiting, nnd« the h^id of a rxm^j 
ail that harmony, tendernesi^ and £»rpe, whichy 
when united, render the productions of the potffr 
90 interesting. The l#ours of Kdigr^n^ in psUti« 
cular, for a number of years past, to polish and' 
refine the versificaition of his country, are sa!id to 
have been eminently succes^ul, ^ad highly |m>- 
Bourable to his eharaoter *. 

The poetry of Rumu is almost wholly ther 
growth of the eighteenth century. Gantemir^ IK»f 
. ski, FrediaAofski, and a few others, adventured itf 
this new field ti a very early period of the ce»i 
tury; but they were ratl^er rhymers tiian poets. 
The Ikst respeotablp poet in the Russian language 
wu Lomdno2of, who wrote about the middle of 
the century. His compositions are principally of 
the lyric kiiid, which, for Originality, energy of hmi 
guage, and sublimity of sentiment, deiserve niucfaf 
praise. He was followed in this career of improve-^ 
^ent by Sumorokof, who ^s represented i^ the 
fcnnder of the Russian drama> ^nd one of the most 
successful refiners of the poetic langualge of his 
oountry . To these succeeded a niunber of poetsji 
who all contributed something to improve the ver^ 
ilficatioi^ of thisJanguage ; among the most distin^ 
guished of whom are Kheraskof and- Karan^Oi 
The Rossiada of the former, as it has been greatly 
admired by the author's countrymen, so its ap- 

« Set C^tteau'^ View if&peden, (utd ^erbi^s 7>a»(&^. 
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pearance doubtless formed an infportant era in.the 
progress of their poetic character. The various 
works of Karamsin are idso entitled to respectful 
notice, among the valuable contributions to thi$ 
branch of literary improvement. 

After these preliminary remarks concerning the 
refinements and riches which have been comma* 
nicated to the poetic language of several coun- 
\ tries of Europe, it may be proper to take a brief 
review of the principal productions to which the 
eigrhteenth century gave birth, in the various de- 
partments of poetry ; after which the way will be 
prepared for some general reflexions on the poetic 
pharacter of the age. 



SECTION L 
EPIG POETRy, 

In Epic poetry the period of this Retrospect 
produced few specimens above mediocrity* The 
Henriade of Voltaire stands at the head of the 
list. This performance, like most of the works of 
its celebrated author*, discovers great genius, and 

* F^w literary men in the eighteenth century rendered them* 
fielvetf more conspicuous than Francis Arouet de Voltaire. He 
trasborn in 1694^ at Paris, where he died in 1778- Endowed 
with an uncommon share of wit, humour, fancy, and taste, he 
was distinguished as an interesting and entertaining writet for 
more than hatf a century. He enjoyed a high reputation, not 
only as an epic poe<^ but also as a dramatist^ an historian^ a n^ 
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hak been the subject of high applause^ particularijr 
among. Frejich critics. For boldness of concep- 
tion, general felicity of language, and just and 
noble seotiments, it is entitled to honourable di- 
stinction. But, from a real or supposed inaptitude 
of the, French language for the majestic qharacter 
of epic compositions from the indiscreet choice of 
a modern hero, and a recent train of events in the 
author's own country, as the subject ; and from 
gome egregious faults in the incidents and ma% 
chinery ;. the best critics have denied to this poem^ 
the praise of first-rate excellence. 
;. The Leonidas of Mr. Glover is one of the qiost 
merit6rious efforts in the department of epic poeT 
try which English literature present.ed during the 
age under consideration*. This work has long 
maintained a high character among English cri- 
tics. The Calvary of Mr. Cumberland is entitled 
to the next place y a poem which has been pro^. 
nounced to be *^ imbued with the genuine spirit of 
Milton, and destined, therefore, most probably, 
to immortality." Though the author has not, 
perhaps, given sufficient scope to his imagination, 
but confined himself too closely to the sacred hi&-, 

' v^list, an esss^yist, and a miscellaneous writer. His talents were 
$0 various, that there is scacel y any department of literary labour 
in which he has not left somethings which, taken alone, would 
show him to have been an eminent man. It is to be lamented that 
his talents were so much devoted tathe cause of impiety and 
licentiousness ; and that he so often betrayed a willingness to se^ 
all pviuciple,>trutl}, and decorum at defiance, for the purpose o^ 
attapking the religion and the character of Christians. 

* Glover wrote a $econd epic poem, entitled T/^e -4iA^»fa<f^ 
wt^fqh has been praised, but is generally consideired as inferiot 
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tory, for the full exertion of' his poetio strengtb^ 
yet both the plan and execution of his work do 
him inm^ortal honour^ and afford high pleasure 
both tp the critic and the Christian. Joan qf 
AtCy by Mr. Southey^ while it obviously betrays 
the ha^te and carelessness with which it was writ- 
tenl*, discovers at the same time the undoubted 
genius and taste of the author f- The sentimenti 
in general are noble and generops ; the Qh^jractera 
introduced are for the most part well supported; 
the imagery is bold and impressive; qnd the ver- 
sification, withovt Jjeifig always correct, is easy, ^ 
harmoniou^, a|id beautiful. To these may be 
added Tha Epigoniad, byDr.WilkieJ; Arthur , or 
tfte Northern Enchfintment, by Mr. Pole ; apd sen 
vera) othejr epic pqems, which, though not enti* 
tied to r^nk with those above mentioned, yet do 
credit to the poetic talents of the|r respective 
writers. 

, dut if no poet since the time of Miltpn have 
honoured our language with a work yfhich de- 
serves, to be compared with the Paradise Lost, yet 
this period has not passed without two impor- 
tant events: the Iliad, (hat great parent stock 

* Joan of Arc probably furnishes the fir^ invtanpe ia t^e 
hisKSty of literature of an epic poem of equal length being writi);etf 
in six weeks! 

. t In the composition of Joan <f Arc Sot^hey vas a&sisted 
by his friend Coleridge, a ppet of great genius and taste. 
. t The Bpigmiad, by the rev. Dr. WiUiam Wilkie of North 
Britain^ is an epic poem of some iperit^ but &r from being enti-* 
t)ed to a place in the first class. This writer has been called the 
^ Homer of Scotland/^ His work .was furst published in 1757, 
apd reached a^second edition in 1759* He died at St. Attdrewi 
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(df epic productions, was incorporated wi* En* 
gfish poetry, in the course of the century^ by 
the genius of Mr. Pope ; a»d Fingal and Tewio^ 
rtf were recall^ from a long oblivion by the 
laibonrs of Mr. Macpherson, In the former, this 
age may boast of baring produced the noblest 
transfetion^erer presented to the republic of tet-» 
ters; and in the latter, of having recovered a 
work of true and uncopimpn genius, whiph, on 
several accounts, will probabljf be read with ple^ 
sureibr many centuries to come, whatever opinio!} 
may be formed with respect to its origin*. 

The history of Germg^n literature, during the 
eighteenth century, presents us with an epic poem 
Which some have brought into competition whh 
the Paradise Lost. This is the Messiah of Klop*- 
stock t, a work which has been, perhaps, mohe 
read throughout the literary world, and honoured 
with more general approbation, than any othef 
poetic production of the same country; "jthe 
Messiah certainly may be, in *some respects, ad- 
vantageously compared with the Paradise Lost, 
Though the former does not possess the ^ gigantic 
• sublimity" of the latter, yet it elevates the mind 
by the grandeur and novelty of its fiction^^ and 
displays more tenderness and p^^thosj. The 

* The poeiQfi of 6ssian, a little bifefore the close of the cMtuiyji 
were translated into Italian, by Csesarbtti, with great elegance. 

t This illustrious poet of Gfertnany, whose works do honoup 
^ his country and his age. Was born in 1724.' The first part of . 
\i\$ Messiah was published in 1748, and the remainder in 1773, 
, \lt died toward the clo^e of the year 1S02. 

X Herder, an eloquent Gernmn writer, thus compared the Pa-; 
r$4isc liost and Tk Messiah : " The edifice of Milton is a $t^ 
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peath (^Abel ur not less familiar to evjery iiit^<» 
gent reader^ and its merits have been generaify 
acknowledged*. OJer^f, an epic romance, by 
Wieland, discovers the bold and vigorous imagi* 
nation, and the felicity of description, for which 
Khe author has been long celebrated J. 

In the Swedish language we also find, fai dM 
ieentury under fteview, two respectable produo^ 
tionS of the epic class. The first is entitled Swe- 
dish Liberty^ and is a performance of Dahlin, who 
was beforjB mentioned as the father of poetry iii 



^ and ^ell-planned buildiifg, renting on ancient colimmts 
l^bpstock's is an enchanted dome^ echoing with the ioftest and 
purest tones of human feeling kovering between hesTea aad 
i^urth, lone* PA angels' shoulders. MdtonV muse is sasculine : 
^lopstock's is a tender woman« djssoWing in pioos ecstasies* 
warbling elegies and hymns. When Music shall acquire among 
us the highest powers of he)r art> whose word? wQl she select ta 
litter but those of Klopstock ? ^ Letter$ m Humanisation. This i$ 
quoted fN>m the lAterwj Houti of Dr. Drake, who sayi th^ 
''inapartial posterity wiH pn^biy ponfirm the judgement of 
Hen)er.^ A good Englislf tran^aiion pf The Masial^* is ^ j| 
desideratum. 

* The Death qfAbet, like several other works of the tahi6 
ant|ior, is written in a kind of loo^ poetry^ unsbeckkd 1^ 
ll^^me and a precise uniform adhere&c^ to mesuure* It ha$ beea 
foid thatthfs method ol writing is peeiilii^;ly sttkad to the Gerr 
man language. It is to be lamented that thin work* 99 well at 
the Messiah, h^ nevef ]t)een a(Iyantageou^jr pre^nted in an 
Bnglish dre^ 

f Cfb0r<m has hoot transited hf Af r^ £!btheby into Engli«li« it 
a stylo idrf fdegancewlmh dots hho gre^t bonoor* 

X Ohtrar^, though the be^ is not the only qpic poen^ pioduced 
by Wieland. His Uris, his Niuen Armdis, and his Lidte tm, . 
Liebe, were prior in timer, but inferior in merit They hav^ 
fiowerer, been bia^ly commended, ps^ctienlftriy by ih» CTitiqi^ 
vf^ fte author's (ma coii|iliry< 
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that country. This work;, with several essential 
faultc;^ combines beauties and excellences which 
render it worthy of attention. The other work, 
ivhich comes under the same denomination is 
yim Passage of the Belt, by coui^t de Gyllenborgj^ 
from which the author has derived cpnsideraBle 
reputation amou^ his ^onntrym^n. The Rossiada 
of Kheraskof, a Iiussia9 nobleman, w^ before 
mentioned as entitled to respectful notice, not 
only because it possesses considerable merit as a 
poem, but because it wqs the first s)icce$sful atr 
tempt to inlist the Russian language in the ser-* 
vice of the epic muse, and because its appearance 
may be considered as forming an important epoch 
in Jthc history of Russia^ poetry. 

The translations of different epic poems, ia the 
course of this century, were so numerous, that to 
give a list and character of them all would lead us 
into a field far too extensive, But it would be 
unpardonable, even in this short sketch, to omit 
taking notice of a few beside those which have 
been already mentioned. The celebrated Italian 
ppic poem Gierusalemme Liber aia, by Tiasso, has 
«l80 been elegantly translated into English, during 
this period, by Mr. Hoole. The first three books 
had been prfeviously presented in an English dress 
by Mr. Brookp ; on whose work Mr. Hoole passes 
the niost liberal encomiums. To give a versioii 
pi the whole was reserved for the latter gentle- 
man, who* executed the task with very honoura^ 
ble success. Shortly afterwards, the Lusiad of 
Campens, on w^hiph the Portuguese rest their claim 
iojepic honours, was translated inta English by 
Mr. Mickle^ whiph, in spirit and elega'nce, is cou?» 
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kktered by some respectable critics, as rivallhig the 
£rst productions of the kind in our language *. 

The Iliad was translated,, for the first time, and 
with considerable ability, into the Spanish lan- 
guage, about thirteen years ago, by don Garcia 
Malo. The same monument of Grecian genius 
was also translated not long since, with high re- 
putation, into the German language, by Voss, a 
distinguished poei of that coihitry ; and into Ita- 
lian by the ablate Csesarotti. These several works 
are said to be considered, by their respective coun- 
trymen, zs productions of the first class. To these 
may be added the translation of the Iliady inta 
English blank verse, by Mr. Cowper, which, 
though a more faithful version than the work of 
Mr. Popci falls short of it with respect to merit 
as a poemf. The Mneid has also been trans- 
lated into German, by Voss, before mentioned^ 
into Italian by M. C. Bendi ; and into English by 
Mrt C. Pitt. The work of the last-named poet, 
though inferior to Dryden's translation in vigour 
and sprightliness, yet excels it in uaiformity^ 
correctness, and s^ilendour of versification. - Lu- 
ean's Pharsalia^ as translated into English by 
Rowe, is pronounced by an eminent critic to be 
one of the greatest productions of English poetry ; 
^to exhibit more successfully than almost any, 

* It b Uie opinkSn of some good judges that the JUusiad of. 
Mickle is much miperior' to the hmad of Camoeps. The traiv« 
latorhas certainly^ in some respecter, improved on the. origiaal,; 
• %nd made many additions* 
. t 'this translation^ however^ has great merit as a poem. . la^ 
deed Gilbert Wakefield observes, ^at whoever wishes to i^ 
Burner iaaa En^ish dresi^ most read Cowper'i ^tersion. i ' y. : 
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other the ^mlis Hiid spirit of the originsd; and 
to deserve a much higher degree of approbattoii 
idiaa it has ^nerally obtaiaed ^* 
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DIDACTIC POETRYc 

In this species of poetic composition the eigh-* 
teenth centt^ry produced some works of great ex* 
cellence, a few of which may be compared, without^ 
disadvantage, with the best specimens of any pre^^ 
ceding age.' The Essay on Criticismy by Mf. 
Pope, as it was one of his earliest composition, so 
it is also one of hia bestf. In the opinion of a 
^eat critic ^* it exl^ibits every mode of excellence 
that can embellish or dignify didactic coniposi« 
tion ; sdection of matter, ndvelty of arrangement^ 
justness of precept, splendoujr 0f ilhistration^ 
and propriety of digression." The Essajf on 
Man%y by the same author, though innsome re^ 

'*^ L(/e <2f Rowe^ by JohDSQin. 

f He produced this work at twenty years of age, and is pro*-* 
Bounced by Dr. Johnson never afterwards to have excelled it. 

X It has been often said that lord Bolingbroke had some 
agency in the , composition of the Essay on AUn. The following 
etoatt of a letJter from the late reverend Dr. Ho^ ^»iy, of £di9« 
bingh, will probably be considered as deckiiAg the fact. '*(Iaf 
the year 1763, being at London, I v^ carried by Dr. J(^a 
Bldir, jDtebQndavy of WestmtniBter, to dine at old lord Bathursfs. 
The coniveisatioii taming on Mr. Pope, lord Bathuvst told! iisy 
that the jEii0^o»Ms9iwa» opiginally coiMi^osed by toiKt-Botiii^ 
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spects of i^erior e3teellenbe, has been incomparar 
My more read, and, in generat, more highly ap* 
plauded. This performaj|ice is not distinguished 
by much novelty of sentiment, or felicity of ii^ 
vention; but seldom have common ideas beea 
presented with so much " beauty of embellisb* 
menV or so much •^ sweetness of melody." Sel- 
dom have opinion3 of questionable propriety been 
mojre: happ%. disguised, or exhibited with such 
** dazzling spliandour of imc^ery," and **s^uc- 
tive powers of eloquence/* The Fleece^ by Mr. 
Dyer, notwithstanding the small degree 4>f di* 
Stinction which it has attained^ \s pronounced^ by 
good judges, to stand among the most excellent 
poems of the didactic kind which the moderns 
have, produced. The Pleasures of the Imagina-- 
turn; by-Dr. Akenside, is. also- a performance which 
belongs to this class; and is, doubtless, one of the 
most beautiful specimens that our language af-» 
fords; Genius, learning, taste^ pure morality, and 
liberalphilosophy^ shine in every page. Dr. 
Armstrong, in his celebrated poem on the Art qf 
Preserving Healthy though he did not aim at so 
elevated a strain as Akenside, has produced a 



broke> in prose, and that Mr. Pope did no more than |yut it into 
verse : that he had read lord Bolingbroke's manuscript in his 
ofvm liand-writing» and remembered well that he was at. B losf 
whether most to admire the elegance of lord BolingbrQke'^ 
prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's Terse. When lord Bathwl 
toktHhis; Mr. Malletbademe attend, and remember this>remark- 
eble'piece of information; as by the course of nature. I might 
tiirTiye.ii]S>loKbhip, and be a witness of his bamg said-iSOt*' 
wBosifellfsX^e^JobASon, vol. iii> p. 133« 
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work Of high exceljence *. Never sinking below; 
the dignity of his subject, he is always chaste, 
correct, instructive, and elegant. Th£ Grnve,9, 
didactic poem, by Blair, is a work of great merit, 
<tfid general popularity; highly poetical in its 
diction, and just and elevated in its sentiments. 

The Engiiik Garden of Mr. Mason, may also 
be mentioned as a very finished and int^esting' 
specimen of didactic composition. Simple, natu- 
ral, and interesting in his descriptions^ luminous 
and instructive in his philosophy, and purely mo- 
ral irfhis sentiments, he is by no means the least 
of those authors on whose works the honout of 
English poetry, for th|5 last fifty years, must rest; 
In the Botanic Garden^ by Dr. Darwin, there is 
a bold attfempt " to inlist Imagination under the 
banner of Scjence," to an extent beyond example: 
In this atteihpt the author has been successful to 
a degree which does him much honour as a poet; 
He unites great extent of learning with singular 
variety and felicity of allusion, and a pleasing; 
harmony and splendour of versification. But it 
must be acknowledged that there is a unifor*. 
mi4y,- which at length fatigues, and does not so 
much interest the reader as many less correct and 
less regular performances t- The Minstrel^hyVr^ 

.....'.* ' i 

% * Lord Monboddo pronounces this poem to be the best ^peci- 
taen of didactic poetry in the English language, and equal to'aay#. 
Ancient or jnodern. — Origin dnd Pr^ress cf Language, 

t It has been suggested that the. author of the. Laves qf.th^ 
FUmii was considerably indebted to the Connubia Florum of do 
la Croiac, both in the plan and execution of his work. Thiif 
beautiful Latin poem was first published in France, about Um 
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Beattie, which may without impropriety be men- 
tioned under this head, beside the most engag- 
ing pictures of nature, abounds in the richest sen- 
timental, moral, and poetical beauties. The Es- 
says on Paintings History y and E^pic Poetry^ by 
Mr. Hayley, though partaking of the historical 
and descriptive, are also didactic in their charac- 
ter, and exhibit a very large share of erudition, 
correctness, elegance, and poetic taste. 

Beside the specimens of didactic poetry above 
mentioned, English literature furnished a num- 
ber of others, during the period under considera- 
tion, which, though not in the first rank of ex- 
cellence, are yet entitled to respectful notice. 
The Chace^ by Somerville, to a just and intelli- 
gent view of its subject, adds felicity and variety 
of description, and elegance of language. The 
Infancy of Dr. Downman discovers him to have 
been a good poet, an excellent medical philoso- 
pher, sfcnd a friend to morality and virtue. The 

year 1727, and was reprinted at London, with notes and obsei^ 
yations by sir Richard Clayton, in 1791. If Dr. Darwin had 
ever seen de la Croix's work (which can scarcely be question- 
ed) some deduction must be made from his claim to originality. 
Still, .however, the Botanic Garden will be entitled to no small 
share of applause as a poem^ Though many of the opinions of 
the author must be considered as erroneous; though his poetry 
evinces more taste than genius, mor^ labour than invention, and 
displays- more meretricious glare than chaste ornament; and 
though much of the praise which was bestowed on the work 
soon after its appearance must be deemed extravagant; yet 
since the author oi ihz Pursuits cf Literatmre pronounced judge- 
ment upon it, its poetic character has perhaps, in the estimation 
of many, sunk too low. Dr. Darwin is fiair from standing at the 
head of modem poets; but he holds a place greatly abofe me- 
diocrity. 
Vol. IIL C 
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Mine, a dramatic poem, by Mr. Sargent, is con- 
sidered by good judges as a work of genuine philo- 
fiophical and poetical merit. And the English Ora- 
tory and lA^cal Attachment y by Mr. Polwbele, dis- 
play much excellent sentiment and just precept^ 
in very harmonious verse. 

With the didactic poetry produced on the con- 
tinent of Europe during the last age, the author 
has but little acquaintance. The Fradium Rustic 
cum of fallier Vaniere, a Jesuit of France, pub- 
lished about the beginning of the century, has 
been ever since celebrated in the literary world 
as a specimen of elegant Latin poetry, connected 
»rith excellent precepts and just sentiments. The 
Connubia Flomm of M. de la Croix, also a La- 
tin poem, and published a few years aiiter th^ 
Pr^edium Rusticum, is scarcely less remarkable 
for the purity, vivacity, and elegance of its die* 
tion, the ingenuity of its fable and imagery, and 
the general soundness of its philosophy. * Father 
Boscovich^s poem, De Solis ac Luna DefectibuSy 
has been pronounced an ingenious and able pro- 
duction. The abbt& Delille, in his Garden^ a di- 
dactic and descriptive work, presented his coun- 
trymen with a poem, which, ' though it doejs not 
display great invention, has been highly and justly- 
applauded for the beauty of its descriptions, and 
the excellence of its versification *. To these 

^ '' Voltaire, ia his discourse pnoAiottttced «t bis reception intd 
the French academy, gives several reasoos why the pioets of tha;t 
country have not succeeded in describing rural scen^ and esi^ 
ployments. The prijicipal one i% the ideas of meai^nesSy gp^o- 
ycaty, and wretchedness^ which the French are acciistoined to 
associate with the profession of husl^aniiiry. Th« same thing is 
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may be «ided baron Haller's poem on Reason^ 
Superstition, and Irffidelity, before mentioned^ and 
which is worthy of its illustrious author $ Die 
Natur, the Jnti^Ovid, and the Musarion, of Wie-* 
land^ which have been much commended i and 
the various didactics poems of Hagedom, Gieseke, 
Kastner^ Vz, and Dusch, also Germans, wliich 
have been spoken of by the critics of their own 
country with high respect. 



SECTION III. 

MORAL AND DEVOTIONAL POETRY. 

TTie moral poetry of the eighteenth century 
may without hesitation be pronounced superior, 
in the union of <*orrectnesls, purity, and elegance, 
to that of any preceding age. This superiority 
is so remarkable, that it must arrest the attention 
of the most careless observer, and give pleasure 
to every friend of human happiness^. The age, 

aHoded to by the abbe DeltHe, in Ibe preliminary discourse pre- 
fixed to his translation of the Oetn-gici, * A thinstation/ says b^ 
* ef this pe^n, if it had bdien undertaken by an atthor of genius, 
would have been better calculated tli^n any other work for add' 
hog. t» Ibe riches of our langiaflgeL A version of the Mkeid it- 
self, ha m m m well esecvted, wovM, in this respeet, be of less 
ToAMtf,^ inaiSMcb ss the genios of our tongue ^coikunodates it- 
self more easily to the description of heroic ackterements, than 
to the dettob «f natural phenoiaifina, and of the operations of 
Jmsbendvy. To fowe it t6 expf&ss these with sukftUe dignity, 
y$tTM kgi^b«ea a tfst^ co^queri; over «ha«ii]se deiicacy which it 
has OQiMicfeed Iran oar un^tiitmate prejudices."--Stewarf s JBi^ 
nmm qf the Philos&ply qfJUMr Fart 11^ tshap. fy § 2, saoockd edit;. 

C2 
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it is readily admitted, gave birth to much licen- 
tious poetry ; but it produced, at the same time, 
much that exhil;)its a degree of purity and eleva- 
tion of sentiment to which the history of litera- 
ture furnishes no parallel. 

The Night Thoughts, and the Universal Passion^ 
by Dr. Young, are entitled to. the first place in 
this list *. Ixk these works the celebrated author 
has employed woiiderful sublimity and force of 
imagination, eloquence and cogency of reasoning, 
and music of numbers, in conveying the most im- 
portant truths that can engage the attention of ' 
mankind. The Ethical Epistles and some other 
moral productions of Pope, are models in their 
kind which have never been excelled. The Va- 
nity of Human Wishes^ a poem in imitation of the 
tenth satire of Juvenal, by Dr. Jolmson, has been 
pronounced as high an effort of ethic poetry as 
any language can show. The Tasky by Mr. Cow- 
per f , is one of the signal honours of the age, in 
this class of poetic compositions. For purity of 
sentiment, chasteness of description, simplicity 
and energy of style, and a vein of original and 
well-directed satire, this work will be admired as 
long as taste and virtue exist. 

The eighteenth century is also distinguished 

*. The reverend Edward Young was born in 1681. The Last^ 
Day, his first poeltical work of much distinction, was published 
in 1704. His Night .Thoughts were published about the year 
1740. He died in 17(55. 

t William Cowper was born in 1731. He was not only one 
rf the greatest poets, but also one of the most pious, amiable, and 
benevolent men, of the age. An interesting account of hi? life 
and writings has been given by his friend, and contenaporary 
poet, IVIr. Hayley. He died in 1800. . 
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by the Devotional poetry which it produced. The 
difficulty of this species of composition has been 
found'and acknowledged, at all periods in which 
it w^as undertaken. Before tlie commencement of 
the age under consideration, theological doctrines, 
and portions of sacred history, had been made the 
subject of poetry, by a number of distinguished 
writers. Versions of the Psalms had been parti- 
cularly attempted by several persons with tole- 
rable success. Among these the version of Brady 
and Tate held the first place in the English lan- 
guage. Indeed -some parts of their work were so 
well performed, that, comparatively, few of their 
successors have attained equal excellence. 

But among all the sacred poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century, that of Dr. Watts stands pre- 
eminent. His plan of evangelising the' Psalms of 
David, and accommodating them to the worship 
of God under the present dispensation, as it was 
equally new and ingenious, so it has received an 
unusual degree of approbation, and has perhaps 
been more use&l than any other work in this de- 
partment of composition that was ever presented 
to the world. Simplicity, smoothness, harmony, 
and pious elevation, remarkably characterise his 
Verse. Next to the sacred poetry of Dr. Watts, 
the specimens produced by Mr. Addison, Dr. 
Doddridge, Mr. Pitt,. Mr. Merrick, Dr. Blacklbck, 
Mr. Logan, and several others, possess a high de- 
gree of merit. To these, the immortal name of 
Cowper ought to be added, as holding a place in 
the first rank. • The orthodoxy of his faith, and the 
fervour of his piety, joined to his great talents, fitted 
him preeminently for this species of composition. 
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Poetical versions of the Psalms made, during 
this period, on the continent of Europe, were nu- 
merous; but of these a very small portion are 
worthy of notice. The Hymns of Gellert, a cele- 
brate poet of Germany, are «aid to be entitled to a 
place in the first class of this kind of virritings. The 
Hymnsoi Kleist, Cramer, Klopstock, Schlegel, and 
Herdei*, of tlie same country, have also received 
high prais^e amon^ persons of piety and taste. 



SECTION rv^. 

SATIRICAL POETRY. 

In thia department of poetry the eighteenth 
century is, on the whole, superior to any pre* 
ceding age. Two satirical poets of great emi- 
it^ce bad flourished in Europe toward the close 
0f the preceding age. Boileau and Dryden, equ^ 
in moat respects to the great Roman satirists^ wa^ 
in 90ime superior to th^n idl, brought modern 
satire to a very hij^ degree of excellence. . Dry* 
4en was the first who dkplayed with succetas the 
pow» of the English language in this kind of 
composition. In the eighteenth century the caa- 
dadates for satirical fame were numerous ; and irn 
variety of manner, correctness of taste, purity of 
Wtue, and> m some instances^ in wit, fawmour^ 
and force of ridicule> may bo said to have exceed* 
€|d att their predecessors. 

In lihis list Mr. Pofie is entitled to the first 
place. His^ S^irkai Epistks^ Im haitutimf of 
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the andent satirists, his Dunciad^f and several 
other performances of a similar kind, have been 
lohg admired. In keenness of satire, energy of 
description, condensation of thought, and vivaci- 
ty and correctness of style, he is perhaps supe- 
rior to all who wient before him: and though 
the moral tendency of some of his pictures may 
be questioned, yet he lashes vice with great force 
and e^ect f. The Lovi iff Fame the Universal 



^ Some of the images in the Durunad are very gross and di^ 
justing. Pope had too much <^that fondness £v impure idea* 
which was so conspicuous, and carried so much further/ in the 
•writings of Swift, 

t The author of the Fwrsmts qf Literature thus speaks of tbii 
great poet : *' The sixtl^ and last of this immoital brotherhood^ 
(the Satirists) in the fulness of time> and in the maturity of poetical 
power, came Pope. All that was wanting to his illustrious pre- 
decessor found its consummation in the genius, knowledge^ cor- 
rect sense, and condensation of thought and expression, which 
distinguished this poet. The tenour of his life was peculiarly 
fcvourable to his office. He hasA first cuMvated aH the floWery 
grounds of poetry. He had excelled in description, m pastoraU 
hkihe pathietic, and in general criticism ; and had given an En- 
glish existence in perpetuity to the father of all poetry. Thia 
honoured, and with these pretensions^ he left them all for that esi* 
ceHence, ft>r Which the maturity of his talents and judgment st> 
«mxnendydesi^iied him. Fatniliat with the great; intimate with . 
the polite i graced by the attentions of the fair; admired by thfe 
learned; a ^vourite with the nation ; independent in an acquir- 
ed optilence, the honourable product of his genius and industry^; 
^e companion of persons^ distinguished for birth, high fashion, 
rank, wit, or virtue ; resident in the centre of all public infor- 
mation and intelligence ; every avenue to knowledge and every 
mode of observation were open to his curious, prying, piercing, 
and unwearied intellect. H» works are so generally read ai^ 
studied, d)at I should not merely fatigue, but I should almost ill- 
icit you by such a needless disqtiisition/^ 
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Passion y by Dr. Young, though mentioned under 
a preceding head, is also entitled to a place among 
the best satirical productions of the age* The 
characters are, in general, well selected and ably 
drawn, the illustrations are happy,. the sentiments 
just, the imagery correct and various, and the 
satire at once easy, vivacious, and moral, v 

The satirical poetry of dean Swift has various 
kinds and a high degree of poetic excellence ; 
but delicacy is by no means one of its attributes. 
His wit is often extremely happy, and his ridicule 
just, lively, and powerful. " His diction is cor- 
rect, his numbers smooth, and his rhymes exact. 
There seldom occurs a laboured expression, or £(, 
redundant epithet. AH his verses exemplify his 
own definition of a good style ; they consist of 
proper zvords in proper places ^ But the levity 
with which he frequently treats the most serious 
subjects is altogether unpardonable*; and the 

* " I know not/* says Dr. Beattie, " whether this author is not 
the only human being who ever presumed to speak in ludicrous 
terms of the last judgement. His profane verses on that tremen- 

,dous subject were not published, so far as I know, till after bis 
death : for Chesterfield's letter to Voltaire, in which they are in-^ 

. serted, and spoken of with approbation (which is no more than 
one should expect from such a critic), and said to be copied from 
the original in Swift's hand- writing, is dated in 1752. But thii 
is no excuse for the author. We can guess at what was in his 
mind when he wrote them ; and at. what remained in his mind 
while he could have destroyed them, and would not I mean 
not to insinuate that Swift was favourable to infidelity. There is 
good reason to believe he was not ; and that, though many of his 
levities are inexcusable, he could occasionally be both serious 
and pious. In fact, an infidel clergyman would be such a com-* 

. pound of execrable impiety, and contemptible meanness, that I 
am unwilling to suppose there can be such a monster. The pro« 
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unnatural fondness which he manifests for coarse 
indelicacy, and for images drawn from every 
source of physical impurity, cannot but fill with 
disgust the mind of every virtuous reader *. 

The satires of Churchill display great vigour 
both of thought and language ; and though the 
boldness of their abuse, and the nature of their 
subjects, were, in some measure, the gro.und of 
their popularity, while the author lived ; yet they 
have certainly great strength, and possess no 
inconsiderable merit in their way. Vicious as 
was the character of the man, he knew how to ex^ 
pose and correct vice. The Bosciad, and the 
prophecy of FaminCy may be regarded a^ the best 
of his po^ms. London^ a poem in imitation of the 
third satire of Juvenal, by Dr. Johnson, was one 
of the early displays of that genius which after- 
wards shone with sudi distinguished lustre, and 
filled so large a space in the literature of the age. 
The Faust, of the celebrated Goethe, of Germany, 
occupies a high place in the list of modern s€^ti- 
rical writings. The Table Talk', the Progress of 
Errour, and some other satirical pieces, by Cow- 
per, in purity, huinour, dignity, and force, have- 
seldom been exceeded in any language. The 
Baviad, and Mceviad of Mr. GifFord have receiv- 
ed much applause from some of the critics of 

fanenes^ of this author I impute to his passion for ridicule^ arid 
rage of witticism ; which> when they settle into a habit, and ven- 
ture- on liberties with what is sacred, never fail to pervert the 
mind, and harden the heart.'' 

* Instances of this fault are so numerous and offensive in SwifVs 
writings, that no ftuther remarks are necessary either to explain 
f r enforce the criticism. 
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Great Britain. To these may be added The 
Pursuits of Literature^ a satirical poem, publish-* 
ed a few years ago, by an anonymous hand. In 
this work every friend of truth, virtue, and sound 
learning will find much to approve and admire. 
A large portion of the literary and moral opinions 
which it contains are doubtless entitled to the 
warmest approbation. But the judicious reader 
will also find much to condemn. The author dis- 
covers, oii many occasions, a bitterness of preju- 
dice, and a rage for satire, which frequently lead 
him astray, and which detract greatly both from 
the dignity and the value of his work. His pe- 
dantic fondness for quotation is indulged to a de- 
gree which disfigure his pages, and encumbers 
and weakens his meaning ; and, after all, his notes 
are so much more spirited and valuable than hk 
poetry, that the latter will seldcmi be read except 
as an introduction to the former *. 

Under the head of Satire fells th^ mock-heroic 
poetry, which is. a species of composition almost 
wholly peculiar to modern times, and of which the 

* The author of this singular work is still unknown. That 
he has great learning, and a comprehensive and Tigorous mind« 
cannot be doubted ; and that in pro9t he expresses himself with 
much force^ viTacity, and taste^ is no less evident. But I must 
be permitted, on many subjects, to call in question both thte can- 
dour of his temper, and the rectitude of his judgement; and as a 
poet, notwithstandiogail the ap|^u«e which has been heaped 
upon him, I must consider him far below the|;reat mastecs among 
whom he affects to take his station^ and with wham he has the 
presumption to compare himself. His^wotkisone of those which 
derive their chief importance and popularity from die praise and 
•spersiim of Ivomg chm^cters with which tfaey abound; aiA 
which^ in a few years, must fell into oblivion* 
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last ag^ has been abundantly prolific. Of this 
kind of poetry The Rape of the Lock^ by Pope, is 
a specimen of first-rate excellence. In this work, 
novelty of imagery, fertility of intention, felicity of 
wit, and 3weetness of versification, are combined 
in an exquisite degree. The Triumphs qf Temper^ 
by Mr. Hayley, may be considered as belonging 
to the same class: and though far from being 
equal to the immortal production of Pope, it dis* 
plays a degree of genius, taste, and humour, high« 
ly honourable to the author. 

The greater part of the poetry of a certain Bri- 
tish satirist,, who calls himself Peter Pindar, also 
belongs to tlu» qjbss. His writings abound in hu« 
mouT, which, though frequently gross, indicates 
talents of no comnoon rmik ; and in wit, which, 
though generally eccentric, and frequently de* 
voted to the worst purposes, mAnilests extent of' 
leamimg and force of imagination. Aware that 
quaint phrases, whimsical aUusions, and laughable 
conesito, when presented ujfunixed, will soon cease 
to pfease, he has taken care to i&f«se into maay 
of his pieces a considerable portitm of sentiment 
and tendeiness, and sometuxies to d^evate his 
reader by an unexpected stroke of the sublime ♦. 

Since the days of Butler many specimens of 
thalr burlesqitc poetry adopted by him in his Hu*^ 

* The real rxmst of liiii ^vitor s» Wolcot WMle justice k 
done ta his talents, which> Ia a certaia line> are really fpe^^, hak 
faults and vices ought not to pass without ceQsure. His blasphe<- 
mous impiety cannot be viewed by the Christian without abhor** 
rence; while the injustice and malignlQr displayed against pri- 
vate character^ in many of his writings, must be regarded with 
cordial detestation by every honest oma. 
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dibras have been given to the public ; but few 
of them are entitled to the praise of high excel- 
lence. Probably the most successful imitations 
of the Hudibrastic manner are to be found in the 
Alma of Prior, and the M^Fingal of Mr. Trum- 
bull, a respectable American poet. The merit 
of the former is so great, that Mr. Pope, with 
all his poetic fame, expressed a wish ta have 
been the author of it; and the latter has been 
pronounced^ by good judges, both in Europe and 
America, to be nearly equal to its great model. 

M. Gressett, a French poet of high reputation, 
has shown, in his Vert-V'erty and in his Chartreuse, 
that between the heroic and the burlesque there is 
ptill another species of poetry, partaking in some 
degree of the characters of both : a kind of com- 
position which, while it displays som6 of the attri- 
butes of moral and serious poetry, at the same 
time embraces the features of the satiric, the gay, 
and the refined comic, in a very pleasing degree. 

About fifty years before the commencement of 
the century under review began the fashion of 
imitating the great satirists of Rome^ or adapting 
ancient poetry to modern characters aqii manners. 
This kind of poetical exercise has continued in 
vogue to the present day, and the number of those 
who have made trial of their genius in this way 
has greatly increased. Of this imitation the sa- 
tires ojf Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, have all 
been the objects. And among these imitators are 
found the names of Pope, Johnson, GifFord, Lewis^^ 
and several other British poets. 
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SECTION V. 

DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

In Descriptive poetxy the last age may lay claim, 
to the character of distinguished excellence. It 
not only produced more in quantity^ but also 
much of a superior quality to that of which any 
preceding period can boast. The tale of Tiie 
Hermit^ by Dr. Parnell, deserves high praise for 
justness of sentiment, and delicacy and liveliness 
of colouring. The Windsor Forest of Pope also 
belongs to the same class ; and for variety and ele- 
gance of description, Mid particularly for a happy 
interchange of the descriptive, the narrative, and 
the, moral, possesses great merit. But the work 
entitled to the highest place in this department of 
poetry, is ih^. Seasons^ by Thomson*. This wri- 
ter may be said to have created a new species of 
poetry. " His .mode of thinking and of express- 
ing his thoughts is original. His blank verse is 
not the blank verse of Milton, or of any preceding 
poet. His numbers, his pauses, his diqtion, are of 
his own growth, without transcription, without 
imitation. . He thinks in a peculiar strain ; and he 
thinks always, as a man of genius. He looks round 
on nature and life with the eye which nature be* 

* James Thomson was born in 1700, and received his educa- 
tion at the university of Edinburgh. His Winter was published 
about the year 1726 ; his Smimer in 1727 ; his Spring in 1728 ; 
and hMAtUtmn in, 1730. Tbss illustrious poet died in 174S. 
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stows only on a poet ; the eye that distinguishes 
in every thing presented to its vi^w, whatever 
there is on, which imagination can delight to be 
detained ; and with a mind that at once compre- 
hends the vast, and attends to the minute. He 
leads us through the appearances of things as they 
are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the 
year; and imparts to us so much of his own en- 
thusiasm, that our thoughts expand with his ima^ 
gery, and kindle with his sentiments *." 

Kleist, of Germany, in the same department 
of poetic composition, has been compared with 
Thomson, and is said, by some of his countrymen, 
to have attained nearly equal excellence. His 
Fruhling exhibits some of the most charming 
scenes in nature, in just, vivid, and beautiful co- 
Jlours. A similar comparison has also been made 
between the immortal British bard and Delille of 
France, who, in his L' Homme des Champa, or JZa- 
rql Philosopher, presented his countTyjneti with a 
poem of acknowledged merit. Though in this 
work, as well as in that which was before men* 
tioned by the same author, there is but little dis- 
play <rf invention ; yet, for correctness and de- 
gance of versificatian, it sustains a very high 
character. The Alpen of baron Haller is a d^ 
$criptive poem of much merit. To which may 
be added the Lnise of Voss, and the Hermatm uni 
Dorothea f of Goethe^ which hsv^ a hsgh^repota^ 
tion in Germany. 

The Traveller y and the Deserted Village^ by 

^ Life qf Thoinson> by Johd[ifl(m» 

\ This has been translated into Ehgibh by Mr. Hcicioft* 
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Goldsmith, are so wdl known, and have been S9 
generally admired, that a formal and detailed ac- 
count of their beauties is altogether unnecessai^y. 
His versification has been pronounced more sweet 
and harmoi^ious than that of any other poet ; and 
both his sentiments and imagery display excel- 
lence of the first order. The Wanderer y by Sa- 
vage, discovers a large portion of those various 
and extraordinary powers which distinguished 
that unfortunate and degraded man*. It teems 
with beautiful imagery, with " strong descriptions 
of nature, and just observations on life.*' The 
Shipwreck J by Falconer f , is well known, and has 
been universally esteemed, as abounding with the 
richest beauties. Scarcely, if at all, inferior, in 
descriptive excellence, to any that have been men- 
tioned, are some of the poems of Robert Burns, 
the Ayrshire bard J. Though his versification is 
frequently faulty, yet, for ease and vigour of lan- 

* It is generally known that this extraordinary man was the 
son of Anaet coupteis of Macclesfield, by an adalt^ous conn 
nexion with earl Rivers. His ^eat talents^ the unnatural cruelty 
of his mother, his degrading vices, his accumulated distresses, 
and hb melancholy end, have been so often the subject of min- 
gled astonishment and regret, that to attempt to describe them \$ 
as upnecessary as it would be unpleasant. He was born in ia9S, 
and died in 1743, one of the most remarkable instances of Unfor- 
tunate genius that the age produced. 

t William Falconer was a native of Scotland. His Shipwreck 
was published about the year 1762. He was a seaman by pro- 
fession ; and going out in 1769 in the Aurora frigate, was never 
heard of afterward. 

t Robert Burns was bom in Ayrshire^ in 1758. He first 
became celebrated as a poet about the year 1787, and died mi- 
serably at Dumfries in 1796. See Dr. Cujrrie'g very interesting 
ilftofthispoeti 
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guage^ for strong descriptive powers, and a vein 
of rich and exquisite humour, his productions have 
few rivals. None can read the works of this 
justly celebrated writer without admiring the ge-, 
jtxius which, amidst so many difficulties and dis- 
couragements, could soar so high; nor without 
lamenting the misfortunes and the vices which, 
with such a genius, and aniidst so many excite- 
ments to virtue, could sink him so low. 

Walks in a Forest^ and the Vales of Wever, by 
Mr. Gisborne, display a very honourable share of 
original and strong descriptive powers. A Tour 
through Wales y by Mr. Sotheby ; Grove-Hill^ by 
Mr. Maurice ; The Sea, by Mr. Bidlake ; The 
Pleasures of Memory ^ by Mr. Rogers ; and the 
Pleasures of Hope ^ by Mr. Campbell ; are all con- 
sidered by critics as possessing rich and various 
poetic beauties. The Farmer's Boy, by Robert 
Bloomfield, to ease and sweetness of versification 
adds descriptions of such original and inimitable 
excellence, as shows that they were drawn from 
nature ; and it possesses likewise 3, vein of senti- 
ment and morality of the most elevated kind. 



SECTION VI. 

PASTORAL POETRY. 

The Pastoral poetry of the eighteenth century 
is also highly honourable to modern genius. A 
brief review of the principal names which belong 
to this class of authors will show that the Jast, with 
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respect to this kind of poetic excellence, may be 
advantageously compared with any former age. 

The pastorals of Pope, though not equal tq 
most of his other works, have yet considerable 
merit to recommend them. The pastorals of 
Phillips, published about the same time, may be 
considered as occupying nearly the same rank of 
excellence. In the works of Gay and Shenstone 
are also found some specimens of this kind 6f com- 
position, which have generally a place assigned 
them among the pastorals of superior character. 
The Shepherd's Week of the former, and the Pas^ 
toral Ballad of the latter, are considered sunong 
the most .meritorious performarices of their kind 
in our language. The Despairing Shepherd of 
Row0 is also worthy of high praise ; and the va- 
rious pastoral productions of Collins *, in richness 
and strength of description, in justness and sim- 
plicity of sentiment, have rarely been excelled. 
But inferior to none that have been mentioned is 
the Gantle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay f , a work 
of great and .original genius, in which a happy 
delineation of character, an affecting exhibition 
of incidents, and » captivating simplicity and ten« 
derness, remarkably prevail. 

But among all*the pastoral poetry of the eigh^ 
teenth century, the Idylls of Gesnerf unque- 

^ M^li^im Collins wag born at Chichester in 1720, wher« he 
died in 1756. 

t j^lDMk {tspnsay was bora in Scotland in \Q9Q, and served an 
apprenfic^ip to a barber in Edinbi^rgh. Hhe Gentle Shepherd is 
his g^^ielH work. He died in 17^3. , 

% Solomon Gesner was born at Zurich in 1730« He was a 
l>ookadUr# a membtr of the fienate <tf Zurioh, and «x<;eUed iyi 

Vw.. Ill D 
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stionftbly hold the first place. He has, indeed* 
been pronounced the greatest pastor§,l poet thal^ 
ever lived, not excepting Theocritus himself^ the 
father of this species of poetry. In the novelty of 
many of his thoughts, in the judicious choice of 
subjects, in liveliness of description, and in ex- 
quisite pathos and tenderness of sentiment, he is 
without a rival. The IdyllSy or Rural Stories^ o£ 
mademoiselle Levesque, a poetess of France, are 
$aid by some^ critics to approach that excellence 
which distinguishes the productions of Gesner. 
To these may be added the Eclogues of Fonte- 
nelle and de la Motte, of the same country, whicll 
deserve to be mentioned with honour among the 
pastof al writings of the age. 

The late pastoral poets of Great Britain are nu^ 
merous; but of these few are worthy of being di- 
stinguished. Among such as deserve to be men- 
tioned with particular honour. Dr. Beattie and 
Mr. Southey stand in the first rank. The Hermit 
of the former, which belongs to this class rathet^ 
than any other, in ease, in solenm musical expreaj* 
nion, in elevation of sentiment, and in pathetic 
touches, is almost unrivalled, and would be suffi- 
cient alone to establish the author's immortality as 
a poet * : and the Old Mansion-House y the Ruined 
Cottage y and the Botany-Bay Eclogues of the latter^ 
display the fine imagination, the graceful simpU-^ 



landaeape painting as w^ as in poetry. He wrote much beside 
his Death qfAbel, and his Idylls. He died in 1788. ' 

* This excellent man and charming poet was born iii 1735^ 
and died in 180S. . His memory will be afiectionately and^^e* 
spcctfidly cherished ^ Ipx^ as religiolb vii*^^ and. tas^, e^ . 
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city, and the general poetic excellence, for which 
the author is remarkable. 

In pastoral song and ballad, the poets of the last 
age incontestably excelled those of all preceding 
centuries. In this class of poetic compositions 
Great Britain has been particularly fruitful ; and 
few names deserve to be mentioned with so much 
honour as that of Robert Bums, who was noticed 
in a former section. In the happy union of ease, 
' simplicity, humour, pathos, and energy, he has 
had few equals in any age. 



SECTION VIL 

LYRIC POETRY. 

The last age produced some'specimens of lyric 
poetry which deserve the highest praise. It has 
been asserted indeed, that,* in this species of con]^ 
position, modern poets are universally and indis* 
putably inferior to the ancient; but this assertion 
IS made too hastily^ and without sufficient qualifi-' 
cation. Some of the odes of Collins and of Gray 
will bear an honourable comparison with the best 
productions of this kind of any age. Beside these, 
the lyric compositions of Watts, Thomson, Lyttle- 
ten. Mason, Warton, Conner, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Coleridge, and several other English poets, will 
long do honour to the literature of their country. 

During the same period, much lyric poetry pf 
a respectable character was produced, on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the French language, th^ ' 

D2 
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odes of J- B. Rousseau, and of Gressett, are con- 
sidered by the critics of that country as among 
the mqst finished productions of their kind. To 
the odes of Rousseau this character is especially 
applicable. In the Italian language, the odes of 
Kletastasio * ; in the German, those of Klopstock, 
Weisse, and Wieland ; and in the Swedish, those 
of Dahlin, and of Gylleaborg, are all admired 
among those who understand the languages in 
which they, are respectively written. But it is be- 
lieved that the best lyric poetry of Great Britain, 
during ttis period, exceeds that of any other coun- 
try ifa Europe, and of course in the literary world. 
Under the head of lyric poetry may be placed 
the species of (composition called the Sonnet^ with 

' mahy excellent models of which 'the eighteenth 
century has remarkably abounded. This kind of 

- poetry is of Italian origin. Dante, though not the 
inventor, was the first who succeeded in the -com- 
position of it. The first successful attempts to 
present the Sotmet in our language were made 
j^ Drummond, and afterward by Milton. The 
former excelled in delicacy ; the specimens fiir- 
nished by the latter were chiefly distinguished by- 
strength of expression, and sublimity of thought, 
but were by no means renlarkable for smoothness, 
harmony, or elegance. In these respects, several 
writers of Sonnets, since the day of that immortal 
bard, though greatly inferior in genius, have much 
excelled him s and of course have produced 

^ Pietro Metastasio was born at Home, of poor parents^ in 
1678. . His poems procQjred txim the ^ift of nobility. He ^tA, 
at VienJua in 1762. * . 
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icompositions of this kind before unequalled in En- 
glish literature. Among those who have most 
distinguished themselves in this department of 
poetry are Charlotte Smith, Mr. Bowles, and 
miss Seward. " In sweetness and harmony of 
yersification, in unaffected, elegance of style, and 
in that pleasing melancholy which irresistibly 
st^s.upon and captiviettes the heart, they have 
excelled all other writers of the Sonnet, and have 
shown how erroneous are the .opinions of those 
ivho deem this species of composition beneath the 
attention of genius *, " 

Finally, under the general denomination of 
lyric poetry fall those various sp6cies of poetic 
compositions called Songs, Ballads^ &c., of which 
the last age has been eminently fruitful. Never 
was there a period before in which the number 
and .the pOetic merit of these were so great as 
during that which is under review. In this dcr 
partment of poetry the Scotch and English have 
excelled not only their contemporaries, but all 
preceding writers. But this class of pOets is so 
liumerous, and so familiarly known, that no at- 
tempt will be made to 'exhibit ev^n a selection of 
fhe best. 

* Drake's Literary Hoifs, vol. i> p. 1 IS. 



^t 
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SECTION vm. 

ELEGIAC POETRY. 

That part of the poetry of the eighteeirth cen« 
tory which &lls under this head is worthy of par«* 
ticular notice, it may be pronounced greatly 
Mperior to all {he productions of a similar Idnd 
which belong to any preceding age. In this sec* 
tion several of the productions of Pope may be 
with propriety arranged, and must have assigned 
iOJthem a high place. The elegies of Hanunond^ 
though scarcely possessing first-rate excellence^ 
have been also celebrated. But the writer who 
confessedly stands in the first rank oS elegiac poets 
is Gray. His Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
will be read with admiration and delight, as pos^ 
sessing beauties of the most rich and exquisite 
kind, as long as taste and sensibility shall exist ^. 

^ Thomas Gray was born in London in 17 16, and died va^ 
177 1 . His character, as drawn by a friend, is as follows : ** Per- 
haps he was the most learned man in Europe. He. was equally 
acquainted with the elegant^ and the profound parts of science ; 
and that not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew every 
branch of history, both natural and civil ; had read all the origi* 
naT historians of England, France, and Italy ; and was a great 
antiquarian. Criticisni, metaphysics, morals, politics, made a 
principal part of his study. Vpyages and travels of all sorts were 
his favourite amusements,; and he had a finer tast^ in painting, 
prints, architecture, and gardening. With suth a fund of know- 
ledge, his conversation most have been equally instructing and 
entertaining ; but he was also a good man^ a man q/ virtue an4 
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Another distinguished name, entitled to an ho* 
nourable place in this list, is that of Shenstonc*, 
who produced at least one Elegy which will ever 
^command admiration. Nor would it be just to pass 
in silence the name of miss Seward, who, in this 
department of poetry, has displayed powers in the 
pathetic, the elegant, and the beautiful, which bid 
fair long to render her character conspicuous in 
the annals of English literature. 

The best elegiac poetry of the last age is di- 
stinguished above that of all preceding periods, 
by the union of a number of qu^ities which never 
before so conspicuously met in this species of 
composition. These qualities are regularity, cor* 
rectness, pathos, elevation of sentiment, and pu* 

hnmantty.^ Br. Johnson^ in his Lives of the Poets, is generally 
supposed not to have done justice to this celebrated writer.^ Froii| 
his Ele^y in the Churchyard, indeed, that great critic could nofe 
. withhold the warmest praise. " In the character of this Elegy,** 
says he, " I rejoice to concur with the common reader, ft 
abounds with images which find a mirror in «y<ery mind, and 
with sentiments to which eyery bosom returns an echo. Had^ 
Gray written often thus, it had been vain to blame, and useless 
to praise him/' After all, it must be acknowledged that he wrote 
but little ; that only a part of that little is in the style of exquisite 
^excellence ; and that «his Elegy is so greatly superior to every 
•ther production of his pen, as to excite a suspicion that it Mrm 
Ihe result of unwearied polish and elaboration, . rather than th^ 
spontaneous efiusion of a mighty genius. If this view of the subr 
ject be admissible, though Gray will still hold a place in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets ; yet some of the praise which 
has been Jbestowed on his genius will be pronounced excessive, 
aiid the judgement of Dr» Johnson less liable to exception than is 
commonly supposed. 

* William Shenstone wa^ bom in Shropshire in 1714> an<} 
died unmarried in 1763. Hb works were afterwards collected 
and published in 3 vols. 8vo. 
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rity of moral character. Never before were these 
characters 30 frequently assembled^ so harmoni* 
ously united, or so forcibly exhibited, as in some 
of the elegiac productions of the century under 
review. 



SECTION IX. 

DRAMA. 

The Dramatic Poetry of the eighteenth century 
bears, in several respects, a distinguishcyl charac^ 
ter *. An obvious circumstance, which deserves 
to be noted, is the great and unprecedented num- 
ber i)i dramatic productions that have appeared 
diirmg this period. In almost every civilised and 
literary nation the press has teemed with the ef- 
forts of the tragic and comic muses. Perhaps in 
no department of literature, if we except Novels, 
hds the taste of the age for multiplying books 
been more remarkably displayed than in that 
which is under consideration. In proportion as 
theatrical amusements have been multiplied an4 
extended, the love of fame, the hope of profit, or 
a fondness for the emplojrment, have prompted 
many to appear ?is candidates for supplying the 
demands of the public. Of the moral effect of 

* The author is sensible that many dramatic productions can-- 
not with propriety be denominated poe/ic; but> to avoid multir 
plying chaptersi he has thought proper to throw under one head 
»1) those work^ whether poetic or not, lyhich belong to tbedrar 
matic class. 
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this increase in the taste and demand for theatri- 
cal representations some notice will be takejgt here- 
after. 

.Though the specimens of English Tragedy ^ 

which belong to the period under review, are au- 

merous, yet few of them are entitled to the praise 

of first-rate excellence. After the Mourning Bfidc 

iof Congreve, which properly belongs to the prar 

ceding age, the Fair Penitenty and the Jane Shore, 

.of Rowe*, with respect to time, hold the first 

pl^ce/ These, though of different relative njierit, 

y^t, both on account of their plot and language, 

have deservedly continued to be favourites to the 

present day f . If Rowe paint the passions with 

iess force and conformity to nature than Sbak- 

speare and Otway, he is free from the barbarismi^ 

of the former, and the licentiousness of the latter. 

The Cato of Addison is generally known -, and 

the public seem now to be agreed in the opinion, 

that, notwitlistauding all the loftiness of sentiment 

and beauty of diction with which it abounds, as a 



* Nicholas Rowe was born in Bedfordshire in 1673. He held 
several places under government, and upon the accession of 
George I was made poet-laureat. He died in 1718. His best 
prodtictions are his translation of IJuCan, and the two Tragedies 
abovementioned. , 

f In these and the following remarks on dramatic poetry, the 
Author takes for granted, that no reader will consider him as exr 
prenrng an opinion favourable to theatrical amusements. He is 
persuaded/ that the general char^ter and tendency of such amuse* 
ments are highly immoral ; but in this place, and always when 
he employs ftivourable expressions concerning certain dramas, he 
begs t6 be understood as merely delivering opinions of a literary 
kind. 
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tragedy it is too " regiflarly dull," and unnatu^ 
rally stiff, for scenic representation. The Revenge, 
by Dr. Young, displays no small sl^are of that sub- 
limity and fire which the illustrious author so re- 
markably possessed. Of his several tragedies, 
this only keeps possession of the stage. The 
Gamester of Moore will long remaiii a very ho- 
nourable monument of the dramatic powers of its 
author. The Elfrida and Caractacuk of Mason * 
w^ould have done credit to the most favourable 
^>eriods of ancient literature. Douglas, by Mr. 
Home, for several reasons attracted an unusual 
degree of public attention, when it first appeared ; 
and has ever since maintained a high character f. 
Among the tragedies of Thomson Tancred and 
Sigismunda alone merits distinction. This, with 
regard to plot, sentiment, and style, is entitled to 
high respect; but perhaps scarcely to that de- 
gree which might have been expected from the 
great powers displayed in the Seasons. The Irene 
df Dr. Johnson, though it ** furnishes a rich store 
of noble sentimertts, fine imagery, and beautiful 
language, is deficient in plan, pathos, and general 



* The reverend William Mason was a native Df Yorksbire. 
He published his firi^ poem in 174*8, took orders in 1754, and 
die((in 1797. 

rf* Air. Home was a clergymfin of the<:hurch of Scotland. The 
eirf:iim$Unce of a person of his prefession giving encouragemeoi 
to Ihe 9tage, l^^ writmg for it» gave great and jost ofience, and 
made hi# tragedy an object of much mora attention and interest 
H^aii it would otherwise have been. He wrote several tngedies 
»(Wward ; but they were all unsuc^^nsful. Jt seeogied as if hi$ 
^nius had been absorbed by ^is first production. 
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impression/' The Mysterious Mother of Iloracfe 
Walpole^, though the isubject is shocking, dis- 
plays great talents, eq^ecially in depicting the 
terrible. Miss Hannah More's Percy is a popu^ 
iar tragic production f . Her Fatal Falsehood 
also indk^tes those talents which appear in moiO; 
of her writings. Her Sacred Dramas^ though It . 
monument of h^r piety, and her desire to promote 
youthful improvement, will scarcely be thought 
to d^erve high praise as works of genius. To 
these may be added the Zenobidy the Grecian 
JDaugkter, and the Alzuma, of Mr. Murphy, 
which are considered as respectable in their dr»* 
xnatic character, and pure in their moral tenden- 
cy, but with a remarkable prevalence of terrour in 
their impression. 

The close x)f the century was distinguished b^ 
the dramatic publications of miss Joanna Baillie, 
who is considered by many as having retrieved 
the dediaing character of the age with respect to 
tragic composition. A respectable critic has prq^ 
nounced, that, ** for lofty poetry, sublime senti- 
ment, and true pathos, her tragedies stand unque-* 
stionably at the head of every modern effort of 
the tragic muse/* 

In th<^history of Enfiish Comedy, the eighteenth 
4:^]itury forms an important era. Indeed, the £nb« 

* llbrace Walpole> tlie ymi^est eon of sat Kobevt Walpole^ 
WHS bona in l7iT» He «aoc«oded to tlie title and estate of the 
toii ^ Orford in 17#1, and died in 1797. 

t Percy is said to be a *'hwA alteration itomOahrieUe de Ver^ 
l^r, by d«i Belioy, a ccMbrated French tragedian.'' Notwith« 
Itaoding tbisclMi^, tm^t^wCt it b» maintained a high degi^ 
of popuialrity. 
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glish language scarcely funiished an.instmice of 
pure or unmixed coiKxedy prior to the commence- 
ment of this period. The ^comic productions of 
Shakepeare are well known not to have been of 
this kind; and those of Dfydeh and Southern were 
generally interspersed with too much of the .tragic 
to have a place assigned them in die department 
of ridicule alone. In th^ la^t age a remarkaMe 
revolution has ti^k^n place in this respect* Spe* 
cimens of unmixed comedy have become fcequent, 
OF rather the most fashionable kind of dramatic 
composi);ion ; and in a few instances the wit and 
humour of these productions are found more cor- 
rect and refined, and their whole. (Structure more 
elegant, than tho$e of any preceding age. 

The English Comedies which have attracted atr 
tcmtion, and to which great excellence is attrir 
buted, ar^ numerous. The Careless Husband erf 
Cibber, first performed in 1704, is g^erally 
racked among the most respectable of this clafis^ 
though it can scarcely be said to be perfectly 
pure in its moral tendency. The Bet^rifiting Ofr 
,/lcer, and the Beaux Sltratagenii by Farquhar ^, 
though liable tq still greater blame, for the same 
kind of fault, have long been popular jplays. The 
Conscious Lovers of sir Hiclf^rd Steele f, for purity 
and tenderness pf senUment, and chasteness <tf 

* Towwds the close of th^ eighteeath century^ the pla]^^ of 
Farquhar, on accovint of thc^ir licentioii» character, \ver^ aeldoin 
played, and never without ^eat aUon^tiQUS. Tti«y are wholly 
discontinued on the America^ stage* 

t Sir Richard Steele was born in Dublip. Sooa afWr th$ ac<^ 
(pession of George I he w^a knighted^ a«d became a member «f 
parliament. He died in 1729. 
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language, has generally received warm commen- 
dation. The Siispidous Husband, by Hoadley*, 
also, ranks high in this list. The Jealous Wife, 
a.nd the Clandestine Marriage, by Colihan, have 
had a degree of popularity much beyond ordinary 
comic productions. The Good-natured Man, and 
She Stoops to Conquer, by Goldsmith, have gene- 
rally a place assigned them among the superior 
works of this class. . The School for Scandal, by 
Mr. Sheridan, is pronounced, in a literary view, 
the best comedy of the age ; but when measured 
by a correct moral standard, considerable deduc- 
tion must be. made from its merit. Two other 
comic productions of Mr. Sheridan have been ce* 
lebrated ; viz. The Rivals, kuA The Critic. Both 
tliese works> and especially the latter, are consi- 
dered as doing honour to the fertile genius of the 
author. The West Indian, and the Wheel of For- 
tune, by Mr. Cumberland, have been much ap- 
plauded by judges of dramatic excellence. The 
comic productions of Garrick, though certainly 
not deserving of a place in the highest rank, are 
yet lively and pleasing, and in general free from 
the charge of immoral tendency. The Heiress 
of general -Burgoyne, for taste and wit stands 
high in the opinion of connoisseurs. The coipe* 
dies of Mr. Holcroft are entitled to considerable 
praise, as eflForts of genius ; but the errours of the 
author's moral and philosophical principle? are 



* Benjamin Hoadley^ the eldest son of the celebrated bishop of 
that name, was born in 1705. He was bred to the medical pro- 
fession. In 1742 he was appointed physician to tbo king's 
ikfitfeholdi and died in 17^7. 
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too oflen brought into view. In strong and po« 
pular exhibitions of the vis cotnica, Mr. Macklin 
displayed unusual talents. For the construction of 
musical Afterpieces, of delicate and sentimental 
humour, Mr. Dibdin rendered himself famous. 
In Farce, few writers of the age discovered more 
broad humour than Foote ; but his humour is ge- 
nerally coarse, frequently licentious, and in some 
instances so grossly impious .and immoral, as to 
disgrace the author in the estimation of every vir- 
tuous mind. For taste and wit the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Cowley and Mrs. Inchbald de- 
serve to be honourably mentioned. In elegant 
comedy, miss Lee has displayed very respectable 
powers. But it would fer exceed our limits to 
give a full catalogue of those Who have sought and 
received high dramatic honours in the course of 
the age under consideration. 

The younger Colman is entitled to a place 
among the distinguished comic writers of Great 
Britain at the close of the century under consi- 
deration. He is said, by some, to be inferior only 
to Mr. Sheridan. His Ways und Means, his Sur^ 
rejider of Calais, his comic opera of Inkk and Va^ 
rico, and several other dramas, have commanded 
much popular applause. Some of his dramatic 
pieces, however, are said to be tinctured with mis- 
chievous principles, and to have an immoral tep* 
dency ; but of the nature and extent of these 
faults the author has too little knowledge to be 
able to speak precisely. 

- The various dramatic works of O'Keefe, Kelly, 
Mortop, Reynolds, and several others, are well 
known to those wlio have a tolerable acquaintanca - 
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with the English drama, and have attained various 
degrees of respect in the public estimation. 

That kind of dramatic composition which is set 
to music^ and is denominated an Opera, is well 
known ^o be a modern invention. This species of 
theatrical exhibition was first made in Italy about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century; tut it 
was never introduced into England till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth : and in order to avoid the 
absurdity of dramas in* an unknown tongue (for 
the first operas performed in Britain were in the 
Italian language), Mr. Addison wrote apd pub- 
lished his Rosamond. Since that time operas have 
become more popular in almost every part of 
Europe, and generally find a place where the 
theatre is supportecj. The operas of Fontenelle, 
of Metastasio, and 'of other celebrated dramatic 
writers, are well kuown. Bu^ they are, after all, 
a kind of composition too unnatural to hold a 
very high place in the list of dramatic amuse- 
ments. The first serious operas were brought 09 
the English stage by Dr. Arne, who translated 
some of the operas of Metastasio ; but this kind 
of theatrical exhibition gained little grpund. Th^ 
first musical piece which commanded any great 
Success on the English stage was the Beggar's 
Opera of Gay. Since his time the comic opera 
has been much more popular than the serious. 

It would be a culpable omission to conclude 
our remarks on this department of British poetry 
without taking some notice of the unwearied la- , 
hours of literary men, during the age under con- 
sideration, to illustrate the writings of-Shakspeare, 
the great father of the. English drama. For son^ 
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time after the publication of his works, they wiere, 
from tte defective taste and negligence of the 
tunes, greatly corrupted by various transcriber? 
and editors. The first attempt to remove these 
corruptions^ and to present a correct edition to 
the public, was made by Mr. Rowe, in 1709, witU 
considerable success. Some years afterward, Mr. 
Pope made his countrymen more fully acquainted 
than they had ever been before with the corrupt 
state of Shakspeare's text, and excited high ex-- 
, pectations that a more complete reform of it 
would be effected by his labours. Neither his 
emendations nor his commentaries, however, are 
now considered as of much value. Indeed, he has 
been openly charged with corrupting, rather than 
purifying or elucidating, his author. His editioa 
was published in 1 725. Pope was followed, in this 
field for the display of literary taste and enter- 
prise by Mr. Theobald, who in 1733 gfive a new 
edition ; in preparing which for the press he col- 
lated many copies, and corrected many errotirs \ 
but, defective both. in taste and learning, he was 
still far from having done justice to 'his under- 
taking.. The next in this list of critical editors is 
sir Thomasf Hanmer, whose edition appeared ift 
1744. He made many emendations with great 
judgement, and in a manner which indicated both 
discernment and erudition ; but in others he dis- 
covered much caprice; and adopted a large num- 
ber of the censurable innovations of Pope. In 
1747 Dr. Warburton made trial of his great criti- 
cal Ticumen, and his profound erudition, on the 
works of the same illustrious dramatist; but though 
h«*displayed much sagacity and learning, bis work 
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was considered rather as an exhibition of himself 
than an elucidation of .his author. In 1765 ap« 
peared the edition of Dr. Johnson. This gr^at 
critic threw more light on Shaks^eare than all 
who Jbad gone before him. His preface to the 
edition, his numerous emendationSi and his notes 
on obscure passages, . discover a soundness of 
judgement, a prc^undity of critical skill, and an 
elegance of taste, which will do him lasting ho* 
nour. The editorial labours of Mr. Malone close 
the list. His edition appeared in 1789. Having 
devoted much time and pains to the work, and 
having the advantage of all that had been done 
by his predecessors, he may be considered, on the 
whole, the most complete commentator on Shak^ 
speare that has hitherto appeared. 

The dramatic productions oi France^ daring the 
period under consideration, were numerous ; and 
some of them attained, q.nd still hold, a high repu- 
tation *. The first class of French Tragedies be- 
longing to this age may be slighity noticed. In 
this list the first place is due to the several tragic 
productions of Voltaire. The ZairCy the AlzirCy 
the Meropeya,nd the Orphan ofChinay by him, are 
all possessed of distinguished excellence. It is 
peculiarly-worthy of remark, that notwithstand- 
ing that celebrated infidel, in almost every page 
of his prose writings, discloses his ha^sed of reli- . 
gion, and the profligacy of his principles, nothing ' 
can.be more pure, in a moral and.religious view, 
than his tragedies. Next to those of Voltaire are 
the tragic compositions of the elder Grebillon, 



^ S^ la Harpe's Lectures, and his LUcrwry Contspondencc. 
, Vou m, E 
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which are universally allowed to display great 
powers, and especiaUy to*excei in force of charac- 
ter. His Rhadamisf us and Atreus are always 
quoted as his best performances. The tragedies 
of la Motte have also a place assigned them among 
the great dramatic productions of France during 
the last age. Of his several works, the Ines de 
Castro holds the highest rank. The historical 
totd patriotic tragedies of Dubelloy are much ce- 
lebrated ,in the annaJs of French literature. His 

' vSfeg^e of. Calais attained the greatest degree '(rf 

' celebrity;, and afterwards his Titus ond Zelmira^ 
commanded considerable attention. The trage- 
dies of M. Saurin are also honourably mentioned 
among 'the critics of the author's awn country* 
Of these, to his Spartacus the most liberal praise 
has been given. M.Diderot, among the nume- 
rous • productions of his pen, gave to the public 

•several tragedies ; but they are, like many of his 
other 'writings, more conspicuous monuments of 
his moral depravity than of his genius ot^taste. 

The French Comedies wliich have attracted at- 
.tention are much more, numerous. The comic 
productions of le Sage rank high in this list.. His 
Tuscaret gained great and general popularity. 
Le GlorieuXf and Le Philosophe Mariey of Yye^- 
touches," were still more eminently popular* 
The former, indeed, has been pronounced oiie of 
the best comedies that the age produced. Piroft 

.was also a comic writer of great celebrity among 
his countrymen, and even throughout Europe. 

,His Metromanie is an effort of high dramatic tge*- 
nius ; but is liable to exception with respect to 
its moral tendency; The younger Crebillon dis- 
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plays j in his comedies, a large portion of wit and 
humour, but they are too much of the licentious 
kind. M. Saurin is also distinguished as a writer 
of French comedy. His Anglomajie is considered 
as the best production of his pen, in this depart- 
ment of dramatic writing. The comedies of M. 
Gressett sustain a still higher character. The 
M^chanty by him,' ranks with . the first comic 
works of the age. M. Boissy has displayed con- 
sider^rble talents as a writer of comedy. V Homme 
du Jotir, and Les dehors TrompeurSy hold a respect- 
able place in the critic's list. M. Beaumarchais 
is also entitled to notice as belonging to the same 
class. Though little can be said in favour of the 
moral tendency of his Bar bier de Seville y Mariage 
de Figaro y and M^re Coupable*j yet they discover 
so much wit and humour as to command much of 
the public attention. 

To France is ascribed the invention of a new 
species of drama, called ComSdie Larmoyante, or 
Crying Comedy. This is a genus between tragedy 
and comedy of the pure unmixed kind ; and also 
diflfereat in its character from the tragi-comedy of 
Dryden and Southern. If offers pictures of tem- 
porary domestic distresses, which in private life 
too frequently occur, and which, though attended 
with no consequences sufficiently fatal for tragedy, 
are too serious -for comic representation. The- 
inventor of, this species of drama was M. la 
Chau6s€e. In this style of writing he has had se- 

« These Uuree plays of Beaumarchais form one story ; and in 
the la«t the crimes an^^feUiei of the ^hantcters core repres^ted 
^pimisbed. 

■ E2 . 
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veral imitators. Tlie domestic and sentimental 
comedies of M. Dorat are considerably celebrat- 
ed ; and the moral dramas of Moiival and Bouill j 
have also a high reputation. 

Beside the French comic ^Titers above ^men^ 
tionedy several others have attained distinction^ 
though in an inferior degree. Among these. Re- 
guard, kt Motte, Marivaux, Marmontel, Sedaine, 
and Saint Foix, deserve particular notice. It is to 
be lamented that purity of moral character cannot 
be always ascribed to their productions. 

Though the .best English comedies of the eigh- 
teenth centuf y are far superior to those of the 
same language whith were produced in the pro- 
ceding age, we cannot consider the same improve- 
ment as belonging to modern French coniedy. 
Moliere, who died towards the clQse of the seven- 
.i;eenth century, in the combined excellences of 
wit, humour, plot, and character, has never been 
equalkd by any of his successors. It may bo 
questioned, indeed^ whether he wa^ ever equalled^ 
in ail these respects, by any writer, ancient op 
modern. His plays have supplied materials for 
plunder to all other comic writers since his time. 

The dramatic works of //a /j/, during the period 
df this retrospect, werie many in number, andtsomQ 
of them highly valued as efforts of geuius*, . In 
ItzM^iXi Tragedify the various works of Martellii 
which appeared early in the oentury, hold an 
honom*able place. His Perselidffy Jlfig^^a, fj-ftrf 
Alceste, are generally enumerated among the best 
productions of his pen. To Martelli is ascribed 

* See Walker's Hittorictd Memoir onlfatwn Trdg^dyrMf^ 171^^ 
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the honour of having adop^ a structure of poetry 
^hich had never before been used in Italy. The 
tragedies of Marchesi have also a high character 
among the critics of that country. Those under 
the titles of Crispo and Polissena have particularly 
attained general celebrity. The Merope of Maf* 
fei is pronounced by some the best tragedy that 
was ever written. It is certain that few tragic' 
productions have loeen more famed, or hav^ served 
m^re frequently as models to subsequent writers*. 
-Granelli and Bettinelli have also a place among 
the distinguished authors in this speciesv of com- 
position. The SedeciUj Manasse, and DionCy of 
the former ; and the Gionata, DemetriOj and Scrse, 
of the latter, are considered as their ablest pro* 
ductions. Monti, of the same country, has ob- 
tained considerable distinction by his Manfredi 
and Aristodemo. To these 'names may be added 
those of Caesarotti and Al fieri, who have both pro- 
duced tragedies of high reputation ; and that of 
Metastasio, whose Operas and Sacred Dramas 
have been long' and advantageously known to the 
public. He perfected the musical and serious 
drama of Italy. Rejecting marvellous incidents, 
and all^goncal personages, his productions be- 
came more conformable to nature and life than 
those of his predecessors; aild the music of his 
pieces was so introduced as to be performed by 
jreal actors^ strongly agitated with passion, ai^d. 
^f -course giving more effect to their performance 
thin could be done in the chorus of Greek tra- 

"^ The Merope of Ma^i is said ta have been the model of 
Voltaire's tragedy of that name. It is Inserted, also> that the work 
cf Ma^fei is the real patent- of Home's Bougkst 
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gedy, which was usually executed by calm ob-» 
se^^'ers instead of those who participated in the 
action of the scene. , 

Of the Italian writers of Comedy the author 
knows too little to attempt day distinct account. 
Few, if any, among them are more celebrated than 
Goldoni, the most voluminous dramatic writer of 
the eighteenth century. A large portion of the 
pieces exhibited on the Italian stage are from his 
pen. His comedies are so numerous that it would 
be difficult to make a selection, and of such ac- 
knowledged merit that they need no additional 
encomium*. 

The dramatic writings of Germany first began 
in the eighteenth century to assume a respectable 
and interesting aspect. Indeed, till within' the 
last forty years scarcely any thihg had been pro-» 
duced, in this department of composition, which 
could be considered as doing honour to German 
genius, or which was much known beyond the 
bounds of that empire. But within this period 
some writers of high repvitation have appeared, 
and raised the dramatic character of their country 
to great eminence. 

Goethe stands among the most celebrated Ger- 
man dramatists.** His Sisters^ his Stella^ and his. 
Jphigenia^ are considered as very honourable mo- 

* Charles Goldoni was born at Venice in 1707> and died at 
Paris in 1792. He is said to have been equal to the greatest Coh 
mici poets of modern time$ in draitiatic talents^ and. superior t^ 
them all in the fertility of his genius. His works were printed 
at Leghorn in 1791, in 31 volumes 8vo. He )ias been generaHy 
called the Mpliere of Italy ; and Voltaire, in one of his letters ^ 
the marquis Albergati^ fiitjde^ him " the painter of Nature,;' 
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numents of genius. The tragedies of Lessing have 
a high character among his countrymen^ parti- 
cularly his Emilia Galotti, Philofas, and SaraH 
Sampson. The tragic productions of Babo are 
also much distinguished. The most remarkable 
of these are Otto of Wittlesbach^ Dagobert, and 
Conscience. But perhaps no tragic writer of 
Germany has gained a reputation more extensive 
and conimanding than Schiller, whose Robbers 
and Bon. Carlos ey'mce powerful talents, and have 
gained unusual popularity. Beside these, Schle- 
gel, . Weisse, Leisewitz, von Reitzenstein, and 
Gerstenberg, have produced tragedies of high re- 
putation. The tragedies of Klopstock are also 
represented as models of sublimity, in senti^ 
ment, language, and action. In comedy, Cruger, 
Kiinger, Wetzel, Grp^smann, Schroeder, Engel, 
and Iffland, are spoken of as having merit of a 
very conspicuous and popular kind. The last, 
in particular, is one of the most liberal contri-r 
butors to the drama of modern times. Towards 
the close of the century, no dramatic wf iter in the 
German language was so generally popular as 
Kotzebue, whose prinpipaJl works are so generally 
known, that an attempt to enumerate them, or 
draw their character, is altogether unnecessary *. 

* Several of the dramas of Kotzebue, as weU as those of SchiU 
ler, Goethe, and some other German writers,. have been, the sub- 
ject of much criticism with respect to their moral tendency. It 
is impossible, 4n this place, to enter into a discussion of the me- 
rits of this inquiry. It improbable, hbwever, that every sober and 
reflecting mind will perceive much to censure on this ground, 
particfularly in the writings of the three popular dramatists above 
mentioned. It is Aot objected to these writei^, that their chaniC'* 
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The dramatic writers of the rest of Europe, du- 
ring th^ age under consideration, were few; and of 
these few only a small portion gained any consi- 
derable celebrity. With the dramatists of Spain 
and Portugal the author has no acquaintance. In 
Sweden, the dramatic works of DaMin, Gyllen- 
borg, and Kellgren ; in Denmark, those of baron 
Holberg*; and in Russia, those of • Somorokof, 
are among the most conspicuous and esteemed. 
The character of the drama in America, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, began to be 
more distinct and national than at any former 
period. Instead of. waiting altogether for the pro-, 
ductions of the English stage, and continuing to 
be its servile echo, the American stage h2(3 exhi- 

ters are^ in genera), unnaturally drawn/ but that such chsu^acten 
ought never to have been exhibited at all j not that their inci<p 
^ents are impossdble or incredible, but that such incidents, whe- 
ther in fiction or in real life, haye always been powerful means 
of corrupting the principles and undermining'the virtue of those 
by whom they wer^ frequently contemplated. 

« Baron Holberg was one of the most extraordinary character* 
of the age. He was born in Norway, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century; was the son of a private soldier, and 
learned to rfead without the help of a master. Being deprived of 
his father at nine years of age> he persisted in pursuiAg his studies, 
travelled from school to school, and begged.his learning and bis 
bread. Early in life he made the tour of Europe on foot, and 
came over to England, where he resided two years at the univer- 
sity of Oxford. Furnished with a large portion of the learnings 
of Europe, he at length settled at Copenhagen, where his nume- 
rous writings gained him*much public notice and liberal &VQiirs 
from the government. He composed eighteen comedies. Tbos^ 
in his own language are said to excel ; and those which hav^ 
been translated into French are represented as having great merit. 
, He died about the year 1754. — ^Goldsmith's Inquiry into theprcj 
sent. State qf Polite Learning, 
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bited.a con»derstbie number of original pieces^ 
and others adopted from the French and German. 
And though the former are not equal to the first 
class of British productions^ and the moral ten- 
dency of some of the latter has been questioned; 
yet they form one step in that literary progress of 
the country, which is more particularly detailed 
in another place. 

There are several characteristic features which 
belong to the dramatic compositions of the eigh- 
teenth century, in which they differ from those of 
any preceding age. It may be proper to take 
€ome notice of a few of these features before bring- 
ing thi$ section to a close. 

One circumstance in which moderh dramas dif- 
feipfrom thos^ of former times is, that they are' 
more consistent and correct in the structure of tlieir 
fahle. If they do not surpass or equal some pre- 
ceding productions of this class in genius ^ they must 
be allowed to excel in taste and regularity of plan. 
Many otf the noblest of the dramas which were given 
to the world before the eighteenth century, violated 
every principle of probability and nature. They 
departed from the most obvious unities of time, 
place, and action. They gave to one country the 
fcustoms, laws, and general characters df another ; 
and thus, amid splendid excellences, abounded 
with manifest absurdities; and while they grati*- 
fied the taste, also put to a severe test the pati- 
ence of the critic. * With most of these faults, 
even the immortal Shakspeare is chargeable. ThA 
best dramatists of the eighteenth century may bo 
^?id/in generalj to adheire more closelv to proba- 
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signalised themselves fey discarding grossly sen- 
sual descriptions and indecent expressions frotn 
English Tragedy, were Mr. Rowe and Mr. Addi- 
son ; and the like service was render^ to Comedy 
^y sir .Richard Steele, and some who immediately 
succeeded him. . ' 

But though the dramatic productions of the$ 
eighteenth century are in , general more decent^ 
and much less offensive in the exhibition of coars^e 
licentiousness y many of them niay be charged with 
a fault, which,, though less obvious, is perhaps 
more mischievous in its tendency. This is, the 
,artful interweaving of false principles in religion 
and morals with the M^hole structure of their fable 
and sfentiments. Theatrical exhibitions, as well 
as Novels, have been employed to insinuate the 
poison of corrupi opinions, decorated and con- 
cealed, into unsuspecting minds. A splendid hero 
is made to' inculcate and recommend the most 
hateful principles ; and an ingeniously contrived 
series of incidents to prepossess the mind in favour 
of vice. This, considered as a system deliberately 
instituted for the purpose of operating on public 
opinion, it is believed is peculiar to the eighteenth 
century. 'Betli Great Britain and -France have 
given birth to a few dramatic productions formed 
tSn this plan; but they have still more abounded 
iii Germany. 

Another peculiarity of modem dramatic pro^ 
ductions, especially of the tragic kind, is, that 
they abound more in love than the ancient mo- 
dels. In the ancient tragedies this subject was 
rarely mentioned or alluded to : still more seldom 
did any of them turn upon* it. On the contrary » 
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loye is the " main hinge of modern tragedy j" and 
where. this is not the case, the introduction of the 
subject is considered^ as in some measure indispen- 
sable. This fact may be accounted for in several 
wayn; but perhaps the most probable reasons to 
be assigned for it are the two following. The 
progress of civilisation, by increasing the impor- 
tance of the female sex, has rendered every thing 
which concerns them, and particularly the passion 
of lovcy with ita consequences, a more prominent 
object in society. The appearance of female perr 
fonners on the stage, which is a modern improve* 
inent in the systerii of theatrical exhibition, pro- 
bably also contributed to produce the same eifect 
But, whatever may have been the cause, the fact 
is undeniably true. The unseasonable introducr 
tion of love-scenes . into :the Cato of Addison is 
well known to diminish the jconsistency and dig- 
nity . of that celebrated tragedy. The same may 
be said of many other popular pieces. Still it 
must be acknowledged that some modern dramas 
of great excellence and popularity have been 
formed without recurring to the aid of this pow- 
erfiil passion. Of this> Home's Douglas and Vol- 
taire's Merope are illustrio;u8 examples. But 3\iph 
instances are certainly rare. ^ 



In recounti^ig the remarkable poetical publi- 
cation!^ of the age, it would be improper to pass 
without notice two singular events, which have 
proved the spurces of longrcontinued and violent 
*€ontrover8ie& i^ the titj^r^y world, an4 concern- 
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, ing which much divefsiiy of opinion exists* to the 
present day. The events aljuded to are the pub^ 
lication of the poems of Chattertoii, an extraor- 
dinary youth of Bristol ; and the collection and 
exhibition, in a regular form, of the works of Os- 
sian, by Mr. James Macpherson, a man who, by 
the connexioh of his name with these poems aloiie, 
has attained high celebrity in the republic of let- 
ters. 

In 1760 Mr. James Macpherson, of North Bri- 
tain, surprised the world by the publication of 
^ Fragments of Ancient Poetry y collected in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the 
Gaelic or Erse language." In 1762 he published 
" Pingaly an Epic Poem ^ in six bookj^, together 
with several other Poems composed by Ossian, the 
Son of Fingal;" and again in 1763 he produced 
" Temoray an ancient Epic Poem^ in eight books,*' 
with several additional poems. These were all 
ascribed to Ossian, an ancient Scottish bard*, and 
were declared by the publisher to have been col- 
lected, partly from old manuscripts, and partly 
from oral tradition. * - 

Few of the literary controversies of the age ex- 
cited more attention than that Which immediately 
arose respecting the authenticity of these poems. . 
By many learned men their antiquity was readily 
Admitted; and their reception, particularly on the 
contineint of Europe, was extremely favourable. 
^ There were not wanting enthusiastic admirers. 



* This poet is said, by those who believe in the authenticity of 
the poems in question^ to have flourished about the end of the 
second and the beginning of the thifd century. 
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who even placed Ossian on the same shelf with 
Homer and Virgil ; who dwelt with rapturous 
praise on his stupendous merits; and made the 
most profuse acknowledgements to the man^ who 
Was supposed to have brought to light such pre- 
cious remains of ancient genius *. On the con- 
trary, many judges equally learned and acute 
have denied the authenticity of the poems ascribed 
to Ossian, and have insisted that they are forge- 
ries by Mr. Macpherson himself^. Though this 
controversy is far from being terminated, yet the 
best supported and most probable opinion seems 
to be, that the poems in dispute are neither wholly 
the work of any ancient bard, nor entirely forged 
by Macpherson ; but that, the latter neally made 
large collections of ancient Gaelic poetry, which 
he modified and connected in his own way, mak- 
ing additions with freedom M'here he thought pro- 
per, and forming an apparently regular work of 
fragments which were never before united J. 

♦ Among the distinguished characters who have^contended for 
the authenticity of Ossian-'s poems may be mentioned Dr. Blair, 
lord Karnes, Dr. Henry, Mr. Whitaker, and on the continent of 
Europe a large number. 

f Dr. Johnson not only utterly denied the authenticity of these 
poems, but sdso maintained that they had no merit. His opinion 
on th^ former point may, with ^sorne qualification,, be Admitted ; 
but on the character of the work, it is difficult to suppose that sa 
acute and profound a critic could deliver such an unfavourable . 
judgement, without improper bias. Though the poetry of Ossian . 
has been extravagantly estimated,.it i3 surely worthy of inuch 
praise. ' •. 

X On the one hand, it is by no means credible that a man of 
Macpherson's mediocrity of talents could be himself the author 
of the poems which bear the name of Ossian ; nor can it be sup- 
posed that any one, however great hisf poww^ could completefy 
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But whatever may be the origin of the poems 
which have passed under the name of Ossian, they 
doubtless possess merit of a wonderful kind* 
Amidst the obscurity which remarkabljr pervades 
them, and the frequent, and even disgusting, re- 
currence of the same images, such as the extend- 
ed heath by the seashore j the mountain covered 
withmistj the torrent rushing through a solitary 
valley; the scattered oaks ; the tombs of the war- 
riors overgrown- with moss ; and the melancholy 
notes resounding from the hall of shells ; still these 
Celebrated productions abound with rich beauties; 
with energy of style, force of description, pathos, 
tenderness, and in some instances with sublimity 
©f the highpst order. 

In 1777 were published " Poems supposed to 
have been written at Bristol, by Thomas Rowley, 
and others, in the fifteenth Century." These 
poems were first brought to light by Thomas 
Chatterton, a youth of humble origin, and small 
advantages of education*, who professed to be 

forge compositions bearing so many marks of antiquity, both in 
the style, the sentiments^ and the historical facts. On the other 
hand, it is no less difficult to believe that manuscript copies, ot 
these poems, in the form in which we now see them, should hav^ 
existed from very remote antiquity. 

* Thomas Chatterton was born in the city of Bristol, Novem- 
ber 20th, 1^752. His father was the master <)f a free school in 
that city, and was too poor to give his son any of the advantages 
' pf a Kberal education. His acquirements, therefoift, weije chi^y 
made up of such an acquaint;iance with English literature^as a mind 
pf wonderful force, ardour, and ambition might be e3q)ected to 
l^ain under the constant pressure of poverty and other di/3^ultie», 
and/ in the. short space of less than eighteen y^s. He beg^n 
,to write poetry about the cfercn^A year of his age; and >wis but^ 



aoiy the transcriber^ and declared tiuft the^ wer^ 
written by Rowley, a clergyman ^of Bristol, wotm 
tliaiv three centuries befiare thei>« discovery by him^ 
^i^y consist chiefly of dramatic, lyric;, ai^ jwto- 
ralphiiqes, and are pronounced by some persons 
of djstinfeli^in in the literary world to bo the rei^ . 
wprisa^ of Rowley, to whom ttey were attributed ; , 
while a greater number of equal discernment and 
acquaintance with the subject have decked th;^ 
they are forgeries, and that Chatterton lumself 
wa^ the' atttiior * . A&er much learned, ing^aious^ 



Utile move thaa sixteen when he produced ^ cekbMiid peemf ' 
ascribeil to Sowi^. These he cpoiBtantly aiBmed im hoi ^9^ 
pied from jao^uscripts foimd in an old church hi ^U aatLy4» 
city ; but he hev^r could be persu^dod to produce any of th^ 
originalsy except a few fragments, which he asserted were among 
the number, the largest of which was not more thaii^rcht inches 
longy and four or five wide. Thovgh the mere general attii^4>^ 
b«bie opinion at pmeat i^; |hat this t«iBarka|pk^e youlh' Wa4 tha 
real author of the poeni9 'which have paired under H»wley't 
nani^ 4 yet some other works, certainly known to have been pro- 
duced by him, place him high in the ranks of genius. Some of 
fais elegies and satires, in particular, unquestionably display gre^ 
taieatt. He died miserably in London, August £3, '1770. His 
deatk is ailcril^ 4» fwison, which he had swaU^wed in a fitcf 
criminal is^tience and ovepwhelming despair, with the desigp to 
terminate his sufferings. He is said to havia imbibed (in the two 
or three last years of his life) principles of thfe most licentknir^ 
kind, and to have been very immoral in his practice. His mind 
was ^isiHfing and ambitious to a degree almost boundless; and 
not meeting with that success or those rewards of his talents 
which he ha{l fondly hoped^ he took refuge in a voluntary deaths 
and I^ft a monument of unfortunate degraded genius^ of which ^ 
jwrallel wiU scjarpq^y be ^in contemplated. 

* jj^DQifttg .tho^e who have contended that these poem$ ^erc 
tnritteu l^.Rowi^, Dr. Millcsi, deanof JExeter, and Mr. Bryantj, 
are Che mostxonspicuous. The principal writfr$ wliQ b^ve qon.- 

vculin. A 
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and iiiteresting discussion^ the latter opinion seems 
to be considered as, on the whole, the better sup- 
ported, and more probable. 

The poems in dispute possess a very extraordi- 
nary character. The subjects are generally well 
chosen and interesting ; the plot, fable, and ma- 
chinery, show the author to have had a vigorous 
and active imagination; the delineation of cha- 
racter, and the luxuriancy of description with 
which they abound, evince a happy union of taste 
and genius; and, different from all the poetical 
productions which were t^Titten at the time when 
these are asserted to have been composed^ tbey 
4re in general remarkable for harmony and ele- 
gance of versification *• Indeed, good judges 
have pronounced, that some passages are inferior 
in none of the essentials of poetry to the most 
finished works of modern times. 

If the poems in question be attributed to Row- 
!ey, then we are presented with the singular spec- 
tacle of one of the first English poets, both in time 
and merit, sleeping in obscurity , for more than 
three hundred years, and being at last robbed of 
his just reputation by the most wonderful literary 
delusion that ever possessed mankind. If, on the 
(B»(her hand, it b^ concluded that Chattcrton was 

tended that ChaUertoii is the real author, are Walpole, Tynyhitti 
Ghiy> Warton* Mason, Croft, and Mdlone. 

* This harmoiiy and elegance of verification appear tfnderall 
Hie disadvantages of the antiquated diction adopted by the author. 
If Chatterton wa3 the authcH* of the. poems, it i/t^s' necessary t* 
his purpose to employ this diction ; and he isr supposed to* have 
become familiar with the language of thts fifteenth century by 
perusing the wotkd of Chtucer, 
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the real author of the poems ascribed to Rowley, 
then the eighteenth century ^ave birdito the most 
astonishing genius that ever existed; a genius 
sublime • and universal ; and which, considering 
that all his .efforts were made before he reached 
his eighteenith year, may probably be pronounced 
with safety to have been an unique in the history 
of man *. 



No poet of reputation had appeared in ^i^er?V^ 
prior to the eighteenth century. But since the 
commencement of this period, the western hemi- 
sphere, and especially that part of the continent 
denominated the United States, has given.birth to 
several poets of respectable character. Among 
these the rev, Dr. Dwight, before mentioned, 
holds a distinguished place. His Conquest. of Ca^ 
naan, though a juvenile peHbrmance, and labour- 
ing under several disadvantages, contains much 
exicellent .versification t, and, in general correct- 
ness^ has not been often exceeded. Greenfield 
HiUi A moral, didactic, and descriptive po€m, by 
the same author, is aJso entitled to considerable 
praise, for exhibiting pure and elevated sentiment^ 
just principles/ and beautiful descriptions, in har- 

* Mr. WhartoQ speakg of Chatterton as ''a prodigy of genius.'' 
Mr. Ms^ldne believes him to have been " the greatest genius that 
£iigiaod has produced since the days of Shakspeare.'' Mr. 
Craft, says, ^'no such human beings ^ any period of life, has 
ever b^n known, or possibly can be ktiotvn/' 

t This is the opmiop of Dr. Darwin, expressed ftt a note to his 
celebrated poem, SU JtflfW'Qo^rdm. 

F2 
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moniotis and excellent Terse. The Hl^Fingaf of 
Mr. Trumbull was mentioned in a former pttge, 
^s doing high honour to the talents of its author. 
The Vision of Columbus y and other poems, by Mr. 
Barlow, are possessed of much poetic merit. ' To 
these may be . added the Various productions of 
Mr. Humphreys, Mrs. Morton, Dr. Ladd, Mr. 
Freneau, and several others, who> though far 
from being worthy of a place among the first class 
of poets, have yet manifested talents honourable 
to themselves and their country, and have been 
noticed with respect by foreign as, well as domes- 
tic critics. 

From the statement contained in the last para^^ 
graph, it appears that New kngtandy and'parti^u** 
farly the state of Conhecticuty has be^n more di- 
gftinguished by the production of po^ical genius, 
than any other part of out country. Of the few 
poets to which North America has given birth, 
several of the most eminwit are natives of that 
State. 

But though the conspicuous poets of America 
kre not numerous, we are by no meafts tb asetibe 
-this circumstance either to the paucity or the bar- 
renness of American Renins. Great poetieal me- 
rit has been rare in all ages, and in al! countries j 
and that it should be peculiarly rare in a coun- 
try wliere literature has comparatively few vota- 
ries, and where those who have any taste for let- 
ters have little respite froiti the toils of proftSssiorial 
land actives life, is so far from being uag.<;counitable, 
that the contrary would be woodwfuJ. 
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Aftar the foregoing details^ it niaj not be im- 
proper, before closing this chapter, to offer some 
general reflexions on thepeeuliar poetic chafac^ 
ter of t^io^eog^eenth century* Having already 
>employed so many pages on tliis subject, the 
most brief and general views oQly wUl be at- 
teinpted^ 

The li»t age exoeeds all pre^ding periods with 
respect, to the quantity^ of its po^try^ It is per* 
haps tkfoL going beyond the truth to say, that a . 
greater amount of poetic, composition was pub* 
lisbe)d in the course of the eighteenth century, 
than all former ages together cpuki furnish. 

It.nuiy abo be 3tated as a general truth, that the 
poetoy of the last 9ge, is more distinguished for 
taste than genius ; more rejnstrkable for polish, 
smoothness, and harmony, than for invention, 
streng<})^ and boldness of thought and imagery 5 
and abownds mor^ in those qualities which soothe, 
j?.muse, ^d please, than in those whicl> elevate^ 
astonishs. and tranaport the mind. To some of 
the names mentioned in the foregoing pages, it is 
readily acknowledged that exalted gepius belong* 
ed; but, without staying to perform the task, 
equally intidious and difficult, of adjusting the 
different claims of ^^uthors on this head, it may 
certainly be hazarded, as a general remark, that 
the prevailing character of modern poetry is that . 
of correctness and taste. While those who were 
most distinguished in preceding times, for origi* 
naiity and sublimity, were often guilty of the 
grossest violations of taste ; while, in many of their 
writings, blunder and absurdities were frequently 
found xfti^ed up^ m yearly ecjual proportions, with 
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beauties and griaces, it may be kaid, to the honour 
of the first class of poets of the eighteenth century, 
that if they fall below some of their pred6ceflgor$ 
in the bold, the original, and the sublime, they as 
much exceed them in taste, refinement, uniform 
proprietry, and general elegance of versification. 

It may further be asserted, that a greater por- 
tion of the poetry of the last age is purebf moral, 
than was ever before offered to mankind. Most 
, of the distinguished poets of former times were 
faulty in this respect, and some of them gr<issly so. 
When we Took particularly into the £nghsh poets 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century, we find 
them all, if we except Spencer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, representing love, rather as an appetite 
than a chaste and A\^\&eA passion. Accordingly 
they were accustomed to put language into the 
mouths of the most virtuous and delicate females, 
utterly inconsistent with our ideas of decorum. 
It has been said that Prior's Henry and Emma is 
the first poem in the English language, keeping 
in view the exception before stated, in which love 
is treated with the decency and delicacy to which 
it is entitled. 

Among many of the latter poets' wq find a 
chasteness in the exhibition of characters and man- 
ners, a purity of morals, and a delicacy of senti- 
ment, which transcend all foi'mer example. - Tfie 
greater part of the moral pieces of Pope may be 
safely applatided in this view, as niore worthy of 
imitation than those of niost of his predecessors. 
Young has enlisted the sublimity of imagination^ 
and the music of numbers, on ^e side of virtue 
and piety, with, the most happy successL The 
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muse of Thomson^ while |»oarii!]; fbitl^ Hhk n^st 
splendid beauties^ dictated 

'^ Notkipgwldc|K,.d]riiig:r bei:o!uld with toblot.*' * 

For the same kind of excellence Goldsmith and 
Johiisoh deserve the highest praise. In this re- 
spect, also, Cowper i? inferior to none. His var 
rious perfortnances display beauty of description 
and vigour of language, blended with dignity of 
virtue and piety, to a degree which places his cha- 
racter, both as a man and a Christian, in the most 
honourable point oi view. Ih short, to discard 
poarse indelicacy from the pictures of poetry; to 
recal Genius from the paths of Vice ^nd Folly, and 
enlist her in the service of chaste Enthusiasm ^nd 
divine Morality ; are among th^ shining honours 
of the last age. And perhaps on i^o ground does 
ilbs poetic character deserye higher eulogium than 
for the production and the general popularity of 
such writers 2^ Pope, Young, KJoptpck, Gesner, 
Thomson, and Cowper. 

Again ; the discoveries in science which distin-r 
guish the eighteenth cei>tury have also conferred 
son^e peculiarity on the poetic chariacter of the 
ag^» hy furnishing the poet with new in^ages, and 
more just and comprehensive views of nati^re. It 
would not be difficult to show that the in^provcr 
ments in every branch of the physical sciences, 
and particularly in Natural Philosophyy Chemistry^ 
5Uid Natural History, have all produced new ma-i 
terials for the. labours of poetic genius, enriched 
th^ stores both of imagery and diption, and thus 
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MOjkrilwpMIr to render tiiis krod til compositioa at 
oncije mojre instructive and more pleasing. 

Finally, in enumerating the peculiar advan- 
tages under which poetic compositions wef e pre- 
sented diu*ing the last age, it would be improper 
taomit taking notice of the illustration of poetic 
pictures \j elegant engravings^ and oUier appro- 
pi^iM^e ornaments. The Shakspeare Gallery, the 
pUtes for illustrating MiUo% Thomsons ^^xii. mmj 
Other distinguished poets, had certainly no equdli 
in 4QJ i»receding age. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

JLlTBaiARY JOURNALS. 

XN *he fisrm^ part of the seyenteenth century, 
^' it wa9 ^ consolation, at least for the nnsuccess* 
fui writer^ that he fell insensibly into oblivion. If 
he committed the* private io\\j of printing what 
no one worild purchase, he had only to settle the 
matter with his publisher : he W8is not arraigned 
l»t th^ public tribunal, as if he had committed a 
crime of magnitude */' But in the latter part of 
that oentury, Periodipal Criticism began to bran- 
fiijsdi its formidable weapon, and those who under-, 
took to write for the public were placed in a new 
situation. Publications made at stated interrals, 
giving accounts and abstracts of new books^ and 
Wnoancing new discoveries and improvements 
m science, then took their rise, and have been 
ever since continued. The eighteenth century is 
chiefly remarkable for an increase of their num^ 
ber, forv^ious changes in their form and charac- 
ter, iSor their mpre general circtllatioii, and for a 
corresponding extension of their influence on the 
taste and ppinions of the public. 

The first work of this kind ever undertake^ 
T^^ the Journals des ^cavcms^ published at PariSj^^ 
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by M: Sallo *, in 1665. The original plan of this 
work comprehended a vast variety of subjects. 
•* It gave an account of all books which appeared 
in Europe ; contained eulogies on deceased cele- 
brated men ; and announced whatever had beep 
invented that was useftil in iirt^ or curious in 
science. , Experiments in physic and chemistry^ 
celestial and meteorological pbsgfvations, disco-r 
veries in anatomy, the decisions of ecclesiastical 
and secular tribunals, and tbe censures oif the 
Sorbonne, werev all proposed to be noticed/* This 
attempt of Sallo was so well received, that, in the 
course of a few years> it was imitated in almost all 
the literary countries of Europe, and his work wa$ 
translated into various languages. 

In 1671 appeared the Acta Medka Hafniensia^ 
published by M. Bartholin. To this work suc- 
ceeded Mtmoires des Arts et des Sciences^ esta- 
blished in France, by M. Dennis, in 1672 ^ the 
Acta Erudiforum of Leipsic, by . MerkeniUs, in 
1682 ; the NoKvelles de la Ripuhlique des Lettres^ 
by M. Bayle, in 1684; the Bibliothique Univer- 
selle Choisie^ Ajicienne et Moderne^ by le;Clerc^ 
about the same time ; the Histatre des Ouvrag^s 
des ScavanSy by M. Basnage, in 1686; the Ma^ 
nathlichen l/nterredungen, of Germnny^iii 1689; 
the 'Bcockzal van Europe^ by Peter Rabbus, in 
Holland, in 1692; an Historical Treatise of the 
Jotirnals^ of the Ltarnedy in Latin, by Juncker, the 

* Pennis ,de Sallo was, au ecclesiastical conpsellor in tbe par- 
Iiameut of Paris. He published his Jounu^l in the name of tke 
creur ie nedoaville, his footman ; perhaps because he entertained 
but a faint hope of success, or because he thought the scurrility 
1^ criticism mjght be permitted on tcccmnt oCiU supposed author. 
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same year; ii^ Nwa Litcraria Maris BsUtkid, 
in 1698; together with several otheni in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. The first work of the 
kind established in Great Britain was the History 
of the Works qf the Learned^ begun in I^CModoa, in 
1 699. Such was the state of Europe, with respect 
to literary journals, at the clos^ of the seveotaenth 
century. It will be observed^ that, as they began 
in France, so they were most numfsrous aiul most 
encouragf^ in that country for a long time aft^- 
wards. 

Sopn after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century these publications greatly increased both 
in number and in the ex:tent of their circulation. 
But this increase, for the first forty years of the 
period we are. considering, was chiefly confined 
to the continent of Europe. The attempts in 
Great Britain were few and short-lived. About the 
beginning of the century M. de la Roche formed 
an English Journal, entitled Meimirs of Litera- 
ture. To this succeeded the Present State of tht 
Republic of Letters^ by Reid ; the Censnra Tem- 
poruMy established in 1708; tod the Bibliotheca 
Curiosay about the saine time. These, however, 
were by no means so instructive and interesting 
as modern Bevieros. They only gave notices of a 
|ew principal publications, and retailed selections 
from foreign journals ; and, together with several 
others too unimportant to be named, were soon 
discontinued^ . 

No establishment of this nature, either perma- 
nent or in any high degree respectable, was made 
in Great Britain until 1749, when the Monthly 
JS^vkw was commenced; which has been ably 
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npfOfiei uatU the pr^^nl time. The Critical 
Review was* established in 1750, pevly* oa the 
fMx»* ptaii. Tfaene were the , only ri^gal^ wacks 
of th^'kiffid in England lantil 177^> when »(iotfaer 
trai» ixejlfiul.^under the title of the London Retim^ 
n^y Dr>Kenrick, which however . lasted but a 
JIttle whtl#. From th^t period to the end of thfe 
ccmtnry they ii^reasied rapidly in nusl&er. They 
becaiifte gradually fanfporaved i^ their toftm^, and 
were made jh& preeeiit a; greater amount of infa&r 
mation respecting the several works which tlney 
reviewed. Few maga2inea or pdirioditek publi- 
cations ^f any hjind have been ^iwdertakeii, within 
a few yeaPB past/ whid) did not include stboons kind 
of Review; insomuch that the litefaryjoBrjials in 
Britain at present are extremely numesons, 

The attempts to establish regular Reviews pf 
new books^ and of the prpgre^ of letters and 
science, in the United Sitates, have been few, suid 
generally unsuccessful. The small progress of a 
literary taste among the mass of theur ditiaens.;. the 
scattered state of their population y thp rarity of 
leisure with those who are best entitled to the 
character of scholars; together with the want of 
talents, enterprise, and capital, in the greater num- 
ber of those who have hitterto undertaken to con- 
duct such works, may be considered as the prin?- 
cipalcaiises of their failure*. 

«. As early as 17 4 1 a )(ind of Review was iitfmpt^tA bjr Or? 
FrankliB, who, in a Maga«ii&e which was cositiatted pnly, for a 
few months^ gave notices 6f new American bpoks^ and presented 
liberal extracts from them. Atten^pts of a similar kind were 
;nade in several successive works a few years Afterwards, but with 
3^ little ^^noouragement and Success, ^^i^enionl v^eremade to 
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Tte Renews of the eighteenth* century are 
publications ctf a very differeift character £rom the 
Literary Jouraals of the t evekteeiitk A great 
portion of the latter were in the LaUn iMguag^j 
and admoit all oif such a nature as to .be mtelligibl^^ 
oikly to the learned. Of ooUnue tbey were iseen 
ftnd perused tyf few persoi^^ and their influence 
on public tei^te and opinion was t^Mfuparaftively 
smail, fiat the HerieWB ofthek^t age, beside 
being mnkiplied to an snexanipled ea^fint» have 
reeervecl ai popuku* cast, whidi has eiiabled them 
to descend from the dosetB oi philosophers, aad 
fi-om th^ shelves of polite sehoiars^ to -the couDt- 
ing house of the merchant^ to the sl^op of the ar- 
tisan, to ^he bower of the ImsbgNAdnmn, and in- 
deed to Jeref*/ class of the oammunitjf, excepting 
the most indigent and labor ions. la fact, they 
^ have contributed to give a new aspect to the re- , 
public of letters, and maybe considered as among 
the iiM€>£ft nmpoitant literliry engines that distin- 
gnished tl^ pefiod under consideraiiion. 

T}]^e publications have produced many ad^ 
varitag^es! They hare excited a more gen^sral at* 

^stdiblisk iat ttutt e tegblar Review- of Amertf^ai^ publications, dbout i 
^ ^ year • 17^0* in^two periodical works aearly at the same time, 
the oiie . in Philaddphia, and the other in Boston. ' They were 
conducted^ however, on ^ very small scale, with little of the 
boldness and impartiality of true criticiism, arid commanded 
little attention ftxmi the pubHc. They were, consequently, $ooa 
Udd atide ; as irere seyeraH other utidertakin^s pf a jsimilar kmd^ 
for like reasons. In ]f7d9 a more full and fqrm^X Bevicw weis 
begun in New York, whiqh has cpntinued to the present time, 
»id which, from the share of public patronage and attention 
bestowed upon it» bids fiiirto be longer livedtlmdaBy of k$ 
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tention to the progress of literature than any fi^r* 
mer period could boast. They have diffused a 
knowledge of books, a taste for reading, and a 
spirit of curiosity and criticism, more widely than 
was ever bdbre known, and among a portion of 
mankitid which had never before been reached 
by such a taste. When well conducted, they have 
served to correct public opinion ; to lay a salu* 
tary restraint on adventurers in literature; to 
present a powerful and use&l check to the licea- 
tiousness of the press \ and to furnish rich mate- 
rials for the history of human knowledge. It is 
true, these publications, which should be guides 
of« popular opinion, are often partial, and some- 
times grossly erroneous. Written by ft number 
of different persons, and of course with different 
abilities, opinions, passions, and prejudices, the 
jiidgements they express can seldom be admitted 
without cautious inquiry and modification. Still, 
however, though the learned must ultimately 
judge for themselves, yet even th^ derive benefit 
from literary journals tolerably conducted ; and 
their hifluen^e upon the great mass of those who 
occasionally read is extensive and important. 
If it be objected that the knowledge they dif&se 
is superficial, it is what multitudes would nevei^ 
attain if this means of bringing it within their 
reach were wanting ; and that it is no better than 
total ignorance, none will presume to contend. 

There is another class of publications nearly 
allied to literary journals, and by the multiplicar 
tion of which the eighteenth qentury is mudH dU 
fttinguished, the Transactions of Academks and 
Philosophical Societies. Publications o£ tUb kiod 
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appear to have taken their rise near the middle of 
the seventeenth century j but, for a considerable 
time afterwards, they were few in number, and 
were presented to the public at distant and irre- 
gular intervals. iSince the commencement of the 
period under consideration, they have greatly in- 
cf eased in number, in the extent of their circular 
tion, and in the practical and useful nature of their 
contents; Associations for literary and scientific 
purposes, of various kinds, and under different 
nam^s, have multiplied in every part of the learn- 
ed world, and have laid before the public, at 
stated times, the result of their experiments and 
inquiries; insomuch that from the aggregate 6f 
their Transactions a catalogue might be formed 
t)f several thousand volumes, most. of which iur; 
elude much matter highly interesting to the phi-' 
iosopher, the artist, and the man of taste, and may 
be considered as presenting a tolerable history of 
human knowledge during the period which they 
embrace. 

r This mode of t^ecording and announcing the 
discoveries and labours of science, though pro- 
ductive of much good, is yet not without its dis* 
advantages. To understand the memoirs and acts 
wiiich these ponderous volumes contain, usually 
requires a profound knowledge of the subject 
Tliey are addressed by philosophers to philoso- 
phers. Hence, though their circulation is more 
extensive in modern times than formerly, they arei 
of ne(iessity, even yet read by a chosen few. On 
this account it is, that while the archives of &o* 
cieties are filled with interesting and instructive 
memoirs, these labours of the learned are seldom " 
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brought forth from thdr obscure retreat, reduced 
to systematic arrangement^ and exhibited in a 
popular manner. And for the same o)>vrous rea- 
son it happens that the Transactions of literary 
societies display a repetition of tl;^ same hints, 
experiments and discoveries, whicli, for want of 
being more generally known, are ofiten supposedj 
at each successive exhibition, to be orj^ioal. 
This latter evil, however, begins to be in some 
' measure remedied, by adapting a more popul^ 
form for these publicai:ions,^ and also by ccnniaii- 
nicating from, time to time t(^ the public the 
most important portions of their contents,, in ve- 
hicles of more extensive circulatipn. 

Next to regular AeviewSy and the formal Me^ 
mdirs and Transactions of literary and sckntific 
societies, it is proper to take notice of the nuQie- 
rous periodical works, und^r. the n^ame of JbTa^a^^ 
zines, Jcc, with which the republic of letters has 
^bouoded in modern tin^. The astonishing 
number and the extensive circulation of these 
works, are certainly among the peculiar chaiac^ 
teristics of the age, and nu^rk an important; era in 
the history of learning. . ' 

The iirst publication ever made under the title 
of a Magazine was in the year 1,731, by. Edward 
Cave, of London, who then comme^ed the G^n^ 
tkman's Magazine^ which has been continued to 
the present time. Several periodical works h^ 
befose appeared under different names ; but tbejir 
were chiefly confined to political transaeition&, aii4 
to. foreign and domestic occurrences..^. varijcras^ 
kinds, withomt paying much attention to lit^raiy 
dbk^ectsi. Indeed, this wai» the case with Mfk 
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Cave's Magazine for several years after its com- 
mencement. The way, however, was gradually 
' openied for the introduction of literary, moral, and 
philosophical discussions, and the work proved to 
** be one of the most popular and productive perio- 
dicd pamphlets ever published. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, ancl 
especially in the last twelve or fifteen years of this 
period, these monthly miscellanies multiplied to a 
prodigious amount, and gained a circulation be- 
yond all former example. The taste for works of 
a similar kind spread rapidly over the continent of 
Europe; insomuch that their number at the present 
time is almost too great to be accurately estimated. 

In America the attempts to establish Maga- 
zines of different kinds have been very nume- 
rous ; but, for the want of due encouragement, 
they have generally failed in a short time. It is 
believed that the first attempt to publish a work of 
this nature in North America was about the year 
1741, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, then a printer, 
in Philadelphia. His publication, however, under 
tl>e title of the General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle^ after a few months, was discontinued. 
^Since that time many similar undertakings have 
solicited the public patronage, and have gained 
attention and currency for a time, but have seldom 
protracted their existence beyond four, six, or' at 
most eight, years. 

The influence of these miscellaneous publica- 
tions has been as remarkable and extensive as 
their number, and in many respects of consi- 
derable advantage. They have excited a taste 
for reading in many who would never have en- 

Yot. III. ' G 
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dured it under any other form than that of amuse- 
ment. They have inspired many youthful minds 
with a spirit of literary ambition and enterprise, 
which has been productive of the most brilliant 
and succesisful exertions. They have recorded 
a number of facts, hints, observations, and dis- 
cussions, instructive at the time they were made, 
and invaluable to posterity, but which would ine- 
vitably have been lost had they been presented to 
the public in a more evanescent form. And, 
finally, they have shpd, in a gradual and almost in- 
sensible manner, numberless rays of knowledge 
among all descriptions of persons in the commu- 
nity, even indirectly among millions v^ho never 
enjoyed the perusal of them; and have thus greatly 
enlarged the public understanding, and astonish- 
ingly increased the sum of popular information. 

But the great popularity and the unexampled 
circulation of these periodical works have also 
been attended with some disadvantages. They 
have made thousands of light, ostentatious, and 
superficial scholars, aad have evidently operated 
unfavourably to sound and deep erudition. They 
have led many a self-sufficient pedant to content? 
himself with shining in borrowed plumes, and to 
indulge in the deceitful expectation of finding 
short and easy paths to real scholarship. They 
have discouraged those habits of connected read- 
ing, and of patient systematic thinking, which were 
the glory of the learned in former ages, and en- 
abled them to accomplish those mighty labours 
which fix their posterity in astonishment. Ac- 
cordingly, it would perhaps be no difficult task 
to show that the general literary features of the 
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period before us remarkably correspond with this 
unfavourable picture, and that the general diffu- 
sion of superficial reading and scraps of knowledge 
may be said preeminently to characterise the 
last age. 

But this is not the whole of the evil. Such are 
the effects which must result from the general cir- 
culation of works-of this nature, supposing them to 
be, on the whole, well conducted. Many of them, 
however, are by no means entitled to this charac- 
ter. They have often given prompt and willing 
currency to erroneous opinions in morals and re- 
ligion. They are too frequently found recepta* 
cles of such filth, obscenity, and impiety, as are 
fit for the perusal of none but the prostitute, the 
thief, and the murderer. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the effect of such publications on the 
manners, principles, and happiness of society, must 
be in a high degree pestiferous ; and that this is 
one among the numerous instances in modera 
times, in which literature, perverted and abused 
under plausible forms, has been found insidiously 
to undermine the morals and welfare of man. 

Another item in the literary history of the age 
falls perhaps more properly within the design of 
this chapter than of any other part of the present 
sketch. The mode of addressing the public by 
short periodical Essays^ though not wholly peculiar 
to the eighteenth century, was yet so much extend- 
ed, and liad such a powerfiil influence in this pe- 
riod, as to entitle it to be ranked among the re- 
maa-kabie circtimstances of the age. " To teach 
the minuter decencies and inferior duties ; to re- 
gulate the practice of daily conversation ; to cor- 

G2 
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rect those depravities which are rather ridiculoug 
than criminal, and remove those grievances which, 
if they produce no lasting calamities, impress 
hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa^ in 
his book of Manners^ and by Castiglione, in his 
Courtier'^ y two books yet celebrated in Italy for 
. purity and elegance, and which, if they be now 
less read, are neglected only because they have- 
effected that reformation which their authors in- 
tended, and their precepts are no longer wanted. 
Their usefulness to the age in which they were 
written is sufficiently attested by the translations 
which almost all , the nations of Europe were in^ 
haste to obtain. This species of instruction wa* 
continued, and perhaps advanced, by the French \ 
among whom la Bruyere's Manners of the Age f , 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written without 
connexion, certainly deserves great praise for 
liveliness of description and justness of observa- 
tion J." 

The first series of essays devoted to commoit 
life in Great Britain was the Tdtler ; the publica- 
tion of which began in 1709, by sir Richard 
Steele, assisted by Addison, Tickel, and others. 
It appeared three times a week. To the Tatler^ 
in about three months succeeded the Spectator ; 
a series of essays of the same kind> but written 
with less levity. Upon a more regular plan, and pub- 
lished daily* " The Tatler and Spectator ^^ says 

* Casa and Castiglione were Italian writers, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century. 

•J-La Bruyere wrote towards the close of the seventeentk 
century. 

X Johnson's Ltfe ^Addison. 
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Dr. Johnson, " adjusted, like Casa, the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse by propriety and po- 
liteness ; and, like la Bruyere, exhibited the cha- 
racters and manners of the age. But to say that 
they united the plans of two or three eminent 
writers, is to give them but a small part of their 
due praise. They superadded literature and cri- 
ticism, and sometimes towered far above their pre- 
decessors, and taught, with great justness of argu- 
ment, and dignity of language^ the most impor- 
tant duties and sublime truths. All these topics 
Were happily varied with elegant fictions and re- 
fined allegories, and illuminated with different 
changes of style and felicities of invention. It is 
said by Addison, in a subsequent work, that they 
had a perceptible influence upon the conversation 
of that time, and taught the frolic and the gay to 
unite merriment with decency ; an effect which 
they can never wholly lose while they continue to 
be among the first books by which both sexes are 
initiated in the elegances of knowledge *." 

The Spectator had not beei)i supported more 
than eighteen months when it was discontinued. 
The year afler, viz. in 1713, the Guardian was 
undertaken by the same editor, assisted by the 
gentlemen before mentioned, as well as by Mr. 
Pope, Dr. Berkley, and others, and continued a 
little more than six months, with nearly the same 
respectability and success Which had attended its 
predecessor. It was natural for the excellence 
and the reputation of these papers to produce 
inany imitations. Accordingly, for a number of 

* I^fe of Addison^ 
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years afterwards, periodical papers were continur 
ally announced, and pursued for a little while, 
under different names, and upon various plans ; 
but they were generally feehte when compared 
with the noble models which had gone before 
them, and seldom commanded the public atten- 
tion for any length of time. Ainong these might 
be enumerated the Humourist, the Observ&j and 
a vast multitude of others that rose into view, 
lived their day, and sank into forgetfulness. The 
Free-Thinker^ Cato*s Letters, and the Craftsman, 
were executed with greater ability, and were alsq 
better received, being more devoted to political 
discussion, than the papers which had gone before 
them. In 1750 the Rambler appeared, and for 
the first time presented a rival to the enchanting 
productions of Addison and his contemporaries. 
In this work Dr. Johnson, the principal writer, 
carried the composition of moral essays and 
instructive nq^rrations, with respect to purity and 
dignity of sentinSent, acuteness of observation, 
and vigour of style, to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than they' had ever before , reached. Next 
followed the Idler, also by Dr. Jof^nson, but less 
laboured, ^nd more light and superiicial in itg cha- 
racter, than the Rambler. These were succeeded 
by the Jdventurer, the World, the Connoisseur, the 
Mirror, the Looker On, the Lounger, and the Ob- 
server, Avhich generally consist of papers of great 
merit, and wiU long b^ read with ple^ure. The 
numerous unsuccessful ^tempts which have been 
luade, within a few yeara piast, to reyiyi^ this mode 
of writing, seem to indicate that it is nearly ex- 
]iau5ted; and that to ren^w mi carry it on re^ 
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quires more diligence, ability, and leisure, than 
commouly fall to the lot of those who adventure 
in such a field. 

From the foregoing details it appears that the 
eighteenth century may be emphatically called 
the age of peinodical publications. In the number 
of these it so far transcends all preceding times, a^ 
to forbid comparison ; and their amusing popular 
form constitutes a peculiarity in the literary his- 
tory of the period under consideratioa equally 
signal. They form the principal means of diffus- 
ing knowledge through every part of the civilised 
world ; they convey, in an abridged and agreeable 
manner, the contents of many ponderous volumes, 
and frequently supersede the appearance of such 
volumes ; and they record every species of Infor- 
mation, from the most sublime investigations of 
science to the most trifling concerns x)f amusement. 
When the future historian shall desire to obtain a 
correct view of the state of literature and of man* 
ners, during this period, he will probably resort to 
the periodical publications of the day, as present- 
ing the richest sources of information, and forming 
the most enlightened and infallible guides in hi^ 
iPoujTsie, 
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CHAPTER XXII- 

POLITICAL JOURNALS. 

X HE method of announcing political events, and 
the various articles of foreign and doniestic intel- 
ligence which usually engage the attention of the 
public, by means of Gazettes or Newspapers ^ seems 
to have been first employed in Italy, as early as 
the year 1536 *. It was in that country that these 
vehicles of information received the name Ga- 
zetta f, which they have ever since retained J. 

The earliest newspaper printed in Great Britain 
was *^ The English Mercurie, by Christppher Bar- 

* The first Gazette is said to have been printed at Venice, and 
to have been published monthly. It was under the direction of 
the government. 

t The word Gazetta is said, by some, to be derived from Ga- 
zerfa, a Magpie or Chatterer; by others, froip the name of a little 
coin called Gazetta, peculiar to the city pf Venice, where news-, 
papers wxre first printed, and which was the common price of 
these periodical publications ; while a third class of critics sup- 
pose it to be derived from the Latin word Ga%a, colloquially 
lengthened into the diminutive Gazetta, and, as applied to a news- 
paper, signifying a little trea^urj/ of rtfiws.'-Curio^ties of Litera- 
ture, vol. i, p. 27 1 . 

r X Those who first wrote newspapers were called by the Italian^ 
Menanti ; because, pays Vossius, they intended commonly by 
these loose papers to spread about defamatory reflexions^ and 
were therefore prohibited by Gregory XIII, by a particular bull, 
under the name of Menantes, from the Latin minantes, — Curiosh» 
ties qf Literature, vol, i, p. 273. 
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ker," her highnesses printer, in 1588. But public 
prints of this kind, after the dispersion of the Spa-' 
nish armada, seldom appeared. The first regu^ 
lar weekly newspaper published in this country 
was by Nathaniel Butter, in August 1622, en- 
titled " The certaine Nezves of this present JVeeke/* 
Three years afterward another of a similar kind 
was established. But during the civil Wars, which 
took place under the protectorate of Cromwell, 
these channels of public intelligence became more 
numerous than ever, and were diligently employ- 
ed by both parties to disseminate IJheir opinions 
among the people. About that time appeared 
the Mercurius Aulicus, the Mercvrius Rusticus^ 
the Mtrcurius Civicus, &c. And it is said, lijat 
*^ when any title grew popular, it was frequently 
i»tolen by some antagonist, who, by this stra- 
tagem, obtained access to those who would not 
have received him, had he pot worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. These papers soon became ^ 
public nuisance. Serving as receptacles of party 
malice, they ^t the minds of men more at vari^ 
ance, ihflamed their resentments into greater 
fierceness, and gave a keener and more destructive 
edge to civil discord.^ But the convulsions of those 
unhappy days left few either the leisure, the tran-» 
quiUity, or the inclination, to tre^ure up occa- 
sional or qurious compositions ; and so much were 
they neglected that a complete collection is now 
no where to be fouiid^ and little is known respect- 
ing them*." 
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The earliest British Gazette of which any di^ 
sitnct record remains was that published 'm 1663 
by sir Roger UEstraoge, under the title of tl% 
Public Intelligencer. This he cotitinued until the 
yeeir I6<ifi, when a kind of court newspaper wtfi^ 
established at Oxford^ then the seat of govern^ 
menty and issued every Tuesday. The first num*- 
ber was printed in the month of November 0^ 
that year, and appears to have superseded sip^ 
Roger's. Soon aiVer this the court was removi^ 
to London, on which tijie title of the paper waij 
changed totlfs London Gazette , the name whic^ 
it still bears. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century 1^ 
employment of newspapers as channels g£ mt^^ 
ligence became more frequent and popular, not 
only in Gre^t Britain, but also in several other 
countries of Europe. Newspapers and psmij^l^tfr 
were prohibited in England by royal proclamatioti 
in 168». At the Revolution, in 1688, this prohi^ 
bition was taken off ^ but ii> a few ye^r3 afto)^* 
ward newspapers were made the objects of taxr 
ation, and were first stamped for this purpose in 
1713/ Their number, however, has becii constants 
ly increasing fi'om, that period till the present 
time : but since the beginning of the eighteentii 
century, this increase, particularly in Great Brir 
tain *, France, Germany, and An^erica^ has beeii 
alnK)|$t inci^edibly great, 

* There was no newspaper in Scotland till after Ike accesdbii 
pf king William and queen Mary. At the Uhion there were 
three established in that part of the united l^ingdom. In the 
kingdom of Great Britaiii the whole number of i^ewsp^ers ^^V^ 
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Perhaps in no respect, i^nd certainly in no other 
enterprise of a literary kind, have the United 
States a^ade such rapid pirogress as in the e$ta* 
blishment of political journals. At the beginning 
of tl>e eighteenth century there was no publication 
of this kind in the American Coloi^ies. The first 
newspaper printted in America was the BostonNews- 
Letter y begu|i April ?4th, 1704, in the town of 
whicH it bears the nqme, by B. Green. The second 
was. the Boston Gazette^ which commenced toward 
ithe latter end of the year 1720, by Samuel Knee- 
land. The next year a third w^ published, under 
the title of the New-England Courant, by James 
Franklin*. Petween the last mentioned year 
and 1730, three other newspapers were published 
ill Boston, though some of them appear to have 
been jsoon laid aside« As thef first printing work 
done in North America was executed in Massa- 
chusetts, so in that colony the earliest, s^^d for a 
number of years the most vigorous and success* 
ful exertions weire made for the establishment an4 
circulation of political journals. 

The firat newspaper printed in Pennsylvania 
was The American Weekly Mercury^ by Andrew 
Bradford, the publication of which con^menced 
December 22, 1719. The firsj; printed in New 



ed ijai the year 1775, yf^ Isa^OOOO. In 1782 the number lia4 
increased to 15272519. At tfee clo«e of the qentufy they were 
stljl more nnmeron§. 

* James Firanklin waaf a brother of Benjamin Franklin, whq 
afterward became so conspicuous as a man of science and a po- 
litician. Benjamin was at that tim« employed as an apprentice 
in his brother's office, ancl cpiftritbuted muf h ^ rei^der t^e Cou^ 
ra»/ popular^ 
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York, it is believed, was by William Bradford *, 
October 1 6th, 1723, under the title of The Nezq^ 
York Gazette. The first paper published in Rhode 
Island was the Rhode-Island Gazette^ by Jamear 
Franklin, before mentioned, who began the pub- 
h'cation in October 1732. The first in Connecti- 
cut was by James Parker, in 1755 ; and the first 
in Nezv Hampshire^ by Daniel Fowle, in 1756. 
The periods at which Gazettes were first intro- 
duced into the other states are not certainly 
known. In 1771 they had increased to the nuiii- 
ber of twenty-five s and in 1801 more than one 
hundred and eighty different newspapers were 
printed in different parts of the United States f . 

* The family of the Bradfbrds deserves to be mentioned in 
llionourable connexion with that of the Greens, in the annals of 
American printing. The press of Samuel Gteen was the first 
introduced into New England ; and the presses of Andrew an(i 
William Bradford were, it is believed, the first established in 
Pennsylvania and New York. It is remarkable that there has 
been, for more than a century past, in both these -families, a 
constantand respectable succession of printers. 

•\ Of these about ./?/'/ee» are doi/jr papers ; and supposing 1000 
copies of each to be printed, the whole number of copies an-r 
nually distributed, making due allowanOe for Sundays, ^c, will 
be about 4590000. The number printed three times a week is 
about nine. Of these, supposing 800 copies to be on an average 
stricken off, the amount annually distributed will be 1080000. 
About twenty-Jive are printed twice a week. Of these> allowing 
800 copies each to be the common number sent abroad, the num^ 
ber annually circulated will be 2000000. Finally, about one 
hundred and thirty newspapers ave printed weekly; and, allowing 
the number of each published to be 800, the amount of this class 
annually" edited ^will be 5408000. So that the whol^ number 
ofnewspapers annually circulated in the United States may be 
estimated at thirteen miUions and seventy-eight thousand. For the 
sake of being rather below than above the mark, say twelve w/fr 
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It is worthy of remark, that newspapers have 
almost entirely changed their form and character 
witliin the period under review. For a long time 
After they were first adopted as a medium- of com- 
munication to the public, they were confined in 
general to the mere statement oi facts. But they 
have gradually assumed an, office more extensive, 
and risen to a more important station in society. 
They have become the vehicles of discussion, in 
which the principles of government, the interests 
of nations, the spirit and tendency of public mea- 
sures, and the public and private chs^raCters of indi- 
viduals, are all arraigned, tried, and decided upon. 
Instead therefore of being considered now, as they 
once were, of small moment in society, they have 
become immense moral and political engines, 
closely connected with the welfare of the state, 
end deeply involving both its peace and prosperity.. 

Newspapers have also become important in a 
literary view. There are few of them, within the 
last twenty years, which have not added to their 
political details some curious and useful informa- 
tion on the various subjects of literature, science, 
and art. They have thus become the means of 
conveying to every class in society innumerable 
scraps of knowledge, which have at once increased 
the public intelligence, and extended the taste for 
perusing periodical publications. The advertise-, 

lions. It will be seen, by comparing this with a preceding note, 
that, while the population of the United States is not more than ' 
one halfoi that of ftreat Britain, the number of newspapei-s cirv 
cnlated in the former country may be estimated at more than 
two thirds of the number published in the latter. — See Additional 
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tnents, moreover, which they daily contain, re- 
specting new books, projects, inventions, discove- 
ries, and improvements, are well calculated to en- 
large arid enlighten the pnblic mind, and are wor- 
thy of being enumerated among the many me- 
thods of awakening and maintaining the popular 
attention with which more modern times, beyond 
all preceding example^ abound. 

In ancient time^, to sow the seeds of civil dls^ 
cord, or to produce a spirit of union and coope-. 
ration tlirough an extensive community, required 
time, patience, and a constant series of exertions. 
The art of printing being unknown, and many of 
the modern methods of communicating intelli- 
gence to distant places not having come into use, 
the difficulty of conducting public affairs must 
have been frequently great and embarrassing. 
The general circulation of Gazettes forms an im- 
portant era, not only in the moral and literary, 
but also in the political woi*ld. By means of this 
powerful instrument impressions on the public 
mind may be made with a celerity and to an ex- 
tent of which our remote ancestors had no con- 
ception,, and which cannot but give rise to the 
most important consequences in society. Never 
was there given to man a political engine of 
greater power ; and never, assuredly, did this en- 
gine before operate upon so large a scale as in the 
eighteenth century. 

America in particular, and especially for the 
last twelve or fifteen years, has ex)iibited a spec- 
tacle never before displayed among men, and even 
yet without a parallel on earth : it i« the spectacle, 
nbt of the learned and the wealthy only, but of 
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the greact body of the people, even a large por- 
tion of thact class of the community which is des- 
tined to daily labour having free and constant 
access to public prints, receiving regular infor^ 
mation of every occurrence, attending to the 
course of political affairs, discussing public mea- 
sures, and having thus presented to them con- 
stant excitements to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and continual means of obtaining it. Never, it 
may be safely asscirted, was the number of poli-^ 
ticai journals so great, in proportion to the popu- 
lation of a country, as at present in America: 
never were they, all things considered, so cheap, 
so universally diffused, and so easy of access*: 
and never were they actually perused by so large 
a majority of all classes, since the art of printing 
was discovered. 

The general effects of this unprecedented mul-: 
tiplication and. diffusion of public prints form a 
subject of the most interesting and complex calcula- 
tion. On the one hand, when well conducted, 
they have a tendency to disseminate useful infor- 
mation ; to keep the public mind awake and ac- 
tive ; to confirm and extend the love of freedom ; 
to correct the mistakes of the ignorant, and the inv- 
positions of the crafty; to tear off the mask from 
corrupt and designing politicians ; and finally 4:o 
promote union of spirit and of action among the 
.mc^t distant members of an extended community. 

* The extrjeme cheapness with which newspapers are con- 
reysed by the mail, in the United States, added to thecircum- 
stance of their being altogether unencumbered with a stamp 
duty, or any other public restriction^ renders their circulation 
j|liore<{oaveai«Qt and general than in any other country. 
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But to pursue a path calculated to produce these 
effects, the conductors of public prints ought ta 
ho men of talents, learning, and virtue. Un4er 
tlic guidance of such characters, every Gazette 
would be a source of moral and political instruc- 
tion, and of course a public blessing. 

On the other hand, when an instrument so po- 
tent is committed to the weak, the ignorant, and 
the vicious, the most baneful consequences must 
be anticipated. When men of small talents, of lit- 
tle information, and of less virtue, undertake to be 
(as the editors of public gazettes, however con- 
temptible their character, may in a degree be 
considered) the directors of public opinion^ what 
must be the result? We ftiay expect to see the fri- 
volities of weakness, the errours and malignity of 
prejudice, the misrepresentations of party ;5eal, 
tlie most corrupt doctrines in politics and morals, 
Ithe lacerations of private character, and the pol- 
luting language, of ^obscenity and impiety,' daily 
issuing from the press, poisoning the principles^ 
^d disturbing the repose of society ; giving to 
the natural and salutary collisions of parties the 
most brutal violence and ferocity ; and at length 
consuming the best feelings and noblest charities 
of life in the flame of civil discord. 

In the former part of the eighteenth century, 
talents and learning, at least, if not virtue, were 
thought necessary in the conductors of political 
journals *. Few venture^ to intrude into this ar- 

* This has not been, generally, so much the case in Ame^ 
rica as in Europe. From the earliest period too many of their 
Gazettes have been in the hands of persans destitute both 
of taljBHts and literature. But, in later tjmea, the. number of 
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duous office, but those who had some daims to li- 
terature. Towards the clos^ of the century, how- 
ever,^ persons of less character, and of humbler 
qualifications, began without scruple to undertake 
the high task of enlightening the public mind. 
Thi^ remark applies, in some degree, to Europe ; 
but it applies with particular force to America, 
where every judicious obserA'^er must perceive that 
too many of the Gazettes are in the hands of per- 
sons destitute at once of the urbanity of gentle- 
men, the information of scholars, and the princi- 
ples of virtue. To this source, rather than to any 
peculiar depravity of national character, we may 
ascribe the faults of American newspapers, which 
have been pronounced by travellers the moi^t 
profligate and scurrilous public prints in the ci- 
vilised world *. 



editors who fall^nder this description has become even greater 
than formerly. \ 

* These considerations, it is conceived, are abundantly suffi- 
cient to account ; for the disagreeable character of American 
newspapere. In 4very country the selfish principle prompts men 
to defame their personal and political enemies \ and where the 
supposed provocations to this are numerous, and no restraints 
are imposed on the indulgence of the disposition, an inundation 
of filth aad calumny njust be expected. Iii the United States the 
fre(juency of elections leads to a corresponding frequency of 
strtiggle ^ between political parties; these struggles naturally en« 
gender mischievous passions, and every species of coarse invcc- 
tire ; and, unhappily, too many of the conductors of their public 
prints have neither the discernment, the firmness, nor the virtue 
to reject from their pages the foul ebullitions of prejudice and 
malice. Had they more fliligence, or greater lalents^^ they 
might render their Gazettes interesting, by filling them with 
materials of a more instructive and dignified kind ; but wa>iting 
these qualifications, they must give such materials, accompanied 

Vol,. III. H 



J^ the ioMgoiiig recaarks be jitsl, theix tb^ ff lend^ 
0^ r^tioipt^l fireedon;^ aad of sQpial bappiA^s^, can* 
stQt ^ij^t con^en^pl^te with the uUppsit solicitucto 
th« fu^r^ ii^fli^ejcic^^ of pplit^;al journAl? ou tho 
welfare of society. As th^y form on.^ of the great 
sa|i^^^uai;d^ of fr^ gov^ron^ent, so th^y aj^o fomi 
one of its nn^ost threatening ass^jl^^ : and unless 
l^ublic opinion (the 6<^st remedy that can be ap* 
pjUed) should ad^ini^t^if ai)i a,dequate correction 
ei^ growing evil, we may antijcipate the arrival 
of that crisis, in whiph.we muait yield either ta an^, 
abridgement of the liberty t>f the press^ or to ^ 
disruption of every social bpndr 

xif ith such a seasoDing> aa cir<:ui|nstaQces fixniMu Of wliai kifi4 
these arcj no one is ignorant* 
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chApteH xxnr. 

LITERARY AND SCIEIJTIFiC ASSOCIATIONS, 

jf OR a longtime after tlie revival' of learning in 
Europe, men devoted* to letters were in a great 
measure insulated witli respect to each other. 
We read, it* is true, of a society of learned men, 
associated for the ptirpose of? promoting literature 
arid science, as early as the time of Charlemagiie ;" 
But the plan appears to have been rude and de- 
fedtive. Several others were instituted in Italy/ 
in the sixteenth century j still. However, they seem 
to have been, both in tlieir formation and effects, 
rtitich inferlolr to many which have flourished since. 
The niost enlarged ideas of literary societies seem 
to tiaVe originated with the great* lord Bacon, who,, 
in his NezQ Atatantis, delineated a plan of one 
more liberal and extensive tlian had ever before 
exist'ed. JBiit although his project received little 
ericouragemeriV from his contemporaries, it was' 
destiried^to produce important effects not long' 
srftefward* 

In the' seventeehth century, the taste for form- 
iii^ scientific arid literary societies may be said to ' 
have cdmmericed its prevalence, and to have 
gained considerable ground. It was a little after' 
the middle of that* ce^ntury that the two most* 
conspicuous associations of the kind in Europe, 
Tfte'Rbi/arSociely otGre^t Britain, andi The Royal^ 

H2 ' 
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Academy* of Sciences of •France, were formed. 
The former by Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hooke, and a 
number of others, who at that time held a high 
station in the philosophical world \ and the latter 
by Lewis XIV, prompted by the suggestion and 
assisted by the counsels of his minister, M. Colbert. 
But the eighteenth century is preeminently re- 
biarkable for multiplying these associations; for a 
great increase in the number of their publications; 
and for their unexampled activity and usefulness 
in the cause of science. By far the greater num- 
ber of the societies for promoting useful knowledge * 
which now exist in the world, were formed du- 
ring the period under consideration. Among these 
the most important and useful sive the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersbtirgj the jfloyal 
Academies of Stockholm, Copenhageri, Berlin^ and 
Lisbon ; the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Royal Irish Academy of Dublin. Beside these, 
a multitude of others have arisen, under ciifferent 
names, for various purposes, and at different pe- 
riods of the century, in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and almost every literary coun- 
try of E,urope. Perhaps in no part Of the world 
have institutions of this kind been so much multi- 
plied as in Italy; and next to her, in the number 
and activity of similar associations, we may esti- 
mate France. In the former. there is scarcely ^ 
town of any importance without an academy or 
literary association; and iii the latter they are - 
very numerous. 

In addition to tlie societies formed for promot- 
ing general literature and science, the eighteenth 
fceiitury is distinguished by the formation of many ^ 
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Other associations, for promoting some particular 
art or branch of science. There were instituted, 
during this period, . academies' of Painting^ of 
Sculpture y of Music, of Inscriptions, and Belles'- 
Lettres, oi Law, oi Mediciney oi Arts and -J/aww* 
fqcturesy of Jgrifulture, and indeed for cultivat- 
ing almost every particular department of human 
art and knowledge. ' 

It was before remsirked that the publications 
made by these societies and academies, exhibit- 
ing the result of their labours, were more nume- 
rous, more valuable, and more generally circu^* 
-lated, during the eighteenth' century, th^n in ^ny: 
former period. They amount to many hundred 
volumes, and hold an important plat^e among tli£^ 
literary and scientific productions of the age. — 

\Vie had occasion to remark, in a former part 
©f this work, that the discoveries in Geography, 
and the numerous improvements in Navigation,. • 
during the last age, had led to a great and unexr 
ampled increase of the intercoursie (if men. The 
same effect has been produced, in modern times, 
by the formation of so many learned societies^ by 
their great extent, their frequent meetii^gs^ their 
numerous publicg^tions, and by their. ^ornespon^ 
device and tautu^l interchqjigp of literary ho^ 
nours. Never, assuredly, at any former period; 
were learned men so weU ac^aint,ed wdth the 
labours and the pharacters of e?ich other* so free 
and mutually instructive jn their, intercourse, qr 
enabled so far to combine their talents and in-^ 
dustry in the pursuit of iipportant investigations. 

But this i« by no means the only advantage of 
th^se associations. They may be reckoned <imong 
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' the principal causes of the sijpetiority of , the mo- 
derns over the ancients, especially in the physical 
sciences; "They have kindle^ ?t spirit of emula- 
tion aniong the leatrned; they h^v.e stimulate^ 
into action many useful taj^nts, by holding out 
literary rewards ; and they have suggested ob- 
jects of inquiry, and methods of experiment^ 
I livhiclx might otherwise have pai^sejd unobserved 
and forgotten. Suc^ societies, also, have furnish- 
ed useful repositories for the observfl^tions and 
cf iscoveries of the ingenioiiSj a)i4 have thus been 
enabled to present to the wprld many valuable 
productions/ which jyould pfobj^bly otfxefwise 

^ have been lost through the ippdesity, the ihdo? 
lence, or the poverty of authops. t-iterary a;iid 
scientific associations, moreover, by extehdiijg 
their honours to 4istant countries, bind iftpre 
closely together the meniibers of tjie republig of 
letters in different quarters pf thie globe, igtnd 

.'teach them to feel as' bfethren embarked in th^ 
same ciause. They may ev^n be said, in sqmp iht 
stances, to have a great influence iiji advancing 
national prosperity, and prompting a spirit of ge- 
neral improvement. It is true, ix\ accounting for 
these facts, other c^usej^ may he c^igned wKich,^ 
beyondi do^t)t^ contributed to their production ^ 
but it can as Kttle be douljted that the increased 
iuteif course and connei^ioh among th^learn^d^ by 
jneiris of the establishment of qcadf njies and so- 
cieties, ought to t)e cor\sidered as homing a place 
among the most*inaport ant sources of jlnod^r^ im- 
provements in science. 

iTie formation of literary and scientific ^^i^oq^i- 
tions in the X^ited States be^n to take place i^ 
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Jhe letter half of the eighteerith cehtiiry, Within 
thkt period iKiany tiseful societies have been ihsti* 
luted Which di^serVe sortie notice. The principal 
dT these are the foUoU^i Ag ; 

L Societies iftnd Acadeihies of Arts and JSciehces. 
Otf this class there Al-e several. **^ The American 
Philosophical Society, held at JPhiladelphia, for 
promoting; useful knowledge/* .was instituted in 
Jdriuary 176d. It was formed by .the lihion o^ 
two stnaller s<5cieties, which had for some time 
feiisted in that city^ aiid has been ever since con* 
tinu^d on a very respectable footing. This so- 
ciety has published four quarto volumes of its 
trimsactidHs, cotitaining many ihgenioiis papers 
<ai literature, the sciences, arid arts, which exhibit 
American taleilts and industry in a favoiintble 
light. Ovei- this institution have successively pre- 
sided, Benj^fiiih Franklin, David RiiterihoixSe^ 
and Thomas Jefferson *. T%e Atnerican Acade- 
frtif ofArt^Mnd Sciences y held at Bostori, was esta- 
blished in May 17S0, by the douricil arid hoiise 
of f epreii6ritatives of Masssichusefts, *^ ior promote 
ing the knowledge of the antiquities of Jbnerica, 
and of the nat^fal history of the country j for de- 
t^ttniifiiifg fhe uses to which its varioiis riatuirat 
productions' riiight be applied; fo* encoliraging 
m^dicina:! discoveries, iriatfiematicai disquisitions,^ 
philosophical inquiries and Experiments, astrono- 
mical, metisorological, and geographical obser- 
vations, and in>provements m agriculture^ manu- 
fectures, aanl eontttei-efe; and, ins&Qi^t,ibi:ciikl- 
Vfliting &f%vfmti and si^ien^e wMcift ttizf t<^tid W- 
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^ advance the interest^ honour, dignity, and happi- - 
ness of a free, independent, and virtuous people/' 
This academy has published one quarto vcJume 
of its transactions, and several parts of a second^ 
\vhich ,^vUl probably soon be completed. The 
contents of its respective publications afford a very 
hpnoiirable specimen, of learning and diligence 
in the members^ and furnish ground for expeeW- 
iior^s of still greater utility. The gentlemen who * 
have presided oVer this association are James 
Bowdoin, and John Adams*, The Connecticut 
Acaiemrj of Arts aiicl Sciences wz.^ foriped in i7P9* 
at New-Haven, " for the purpose of encouraging 
literary and .philosophical .researches in general, 
and particularly for investigating the natural his- 
tory of that state." ' This society has existed sk^ 
short a time, that no publication of its procced-i 
ings, pf any extent^ could yet l>e reasonably ex— 

. pected. The gentleman first- elected presidents 
and who yet remains in that office, is the rev. 
Dr.Tjmothy Dwight, president of Yale college, 

.2. Itistovical Societi/. Ti>e only association of 
this kind jn the United States is in Massaphu- 
se^ts. It was instttutied in the beginning of t^e 
year 1791, and the late rev.l5r. Belknap, the ho- 
riourable judge Tudor, and the rev. Dr. Eliot,, 
are more entitled, to the honour of 'being calleil. 
ifts founders than any pther individuals f. Tlxo 

^ Sfee' Additional Notes, flC), 

• tDp*B^knap, whose taste for liistoricaf researches is well 
^nosffo {ind yiho bas.rendbred such impbi^lanf service to the in- 
terests -of American history, first urged the adc^ion of some pkn 
tot collecting and preserving>the numerous historical documents 
relating to that country, and especially to New England, ^^^^^ 
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.design of this association is to collect and pre* 
^erv^ aU documents, either manuscript orprinted, 
which have a tendency to throw light oh the na- 
tural, civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of 
America. It h^alre^idy' made very large and 
valuable coUectidhs, an important portion of 
H'hich has been laid before the public ^, and it 
bids fair to be one of the most useful institutions 
in the country -j-. 

3. medical Societies. Prior to the revolution 
which made the United. States free and indepen- 
dent, the physicians of that country afforded little 
instruction or aid to each other. Scattered over 

au iqimen$e territory^ seldom caJkd^to confer 

f 

Were wi(ij&ly scatteired« 2md rapidly &lUag a prey to the destroy^ 
jng hand of time. He was zealously seconded by judge Tudor, 
who first proposed the formation of a society for this purpose, 
and by the rev. Dr. Eliot, who engaged with ardour in the plan, 
and. has been since one of the most active and useful ihembers of 
the institution. These gentlemen w^re soonjoii]i^, and ably 
assisted, by the rev. Drs. Thatcher .and Freeman, by the honoct'* 
able judges Sullivan and Minot, Mr. Winthrop, and several 
dthers, who were members of the association when first orga- 
nised^ , . . ' 

^ TKe historical documeuts published )>y the Society ainount 
to seven octavo yoluipes. 

f By far the gi-eater par} pf the publics^ions made by this so- 
ciety relate to the {listory of New England. This has arisen* 
not from any blamaWe partiality of the rei/Am# members to i 

the history of their owa 'country ; but frpm the : negligence of i 

the corr^jrponi/n^ members to make communications respectiog the I 

s^veraj state? to which they belpng. It is earnestly to be wished^ I 

either that gentlemen p£ ^ literary cl^aracter in different parts of 
thd United i^tates Mould consider the society in Boston as a na- 
tional one> arid «xert themselves to jender it more extensively 
/i^seful-; or, >ritiio«t d^lay^ fomi independent locieties for the> 
f^LToo purpose^ to act ia oooperatLon with the parent so^ jety. . . < 



together and coifi{)«a*e ^nidn^^ and little httbt^ 
luftted to th^ task of commiitmg thbit t>hstty^ 
tions to irritiDg) each wa$; compell^ to frttteA 
almost nnasftisted and aiofie. Soon after th6 . 
confusion aad derast&tion 6f war had given yay 
to the arts of ^ace> attempts begah t6 be made 
tp orenedy this serious evil. Associations fbr th^ 
purpose of improving medical scienee were S6«A 
formed, not only in Philadelphia, which had been 
for some years the seat of a medical school, but 
in almost every cftate in the union. Few Of tb^6 
societies have made very large or important pub* 
iications ;.but they have produced many lasting 
advantages to. the individuals oomposing ihem, 
and to the interests of the healing art. They 
have brought physicians to be acquainted with 
^ach other. They have collected a la^'^e mass of 
iactsj hints, observations, and inquirieSf whichi if 
|iot always i^ven to the world, constitute a source 

* <^ improvement to the^ associates tl^mselvei; 
Tk^y J?*ve instituted annuaf orations, which, in 
various ways, tend to promote their primary obn 
Ject. Hiey have issued prize questions, and be^ 
stowed ptemiiims, whicb awaken dormaiit powers, 
and excite a laudable spirit of emulation, In a 

,• Wordf:^ they have contributed to raise the practice 
of medicine m Ameripa from a seliish and sordid 

' tradct, faa a liberal^ 4l8^i6^»?Bi<i enli$hteiie«l |ri:oH 
fession.'i • '. 

^. jfjEpicndnraPSdcieiter. Associations for' the 
promof ion of agriculture and the auxiliary art^ 
ai|d sciences;^ while |;hej^ have been multipliedl 
i^ every part of th^ scientific worhl^ bav^e ^0^- 
iofixk^ the Ititter hatf of tite last century^ b^<po|k|i^ 



jiffroerp^is ift Amerifca, There is scwc^ily a M»tc 
lA I:b9 Uj(ii9n in which' an iwtitation pf this kipd 
haifj not be w ,es4abJi»bed ; .aii4 ij^ smn^.:<)^ :the 
states tberi? are mwe tJia^i we* Tb^ moit <;qii- 
spiQUQu? m^ active <)^ tha^ associaticM^i^ are 
tha§f> jgstaWisbed in . Ma^iachusetts, New York, 
and Penn§7lyaBia. TM in N^w York, d^ijioiw- 
p^t^d the 4S?w^ for prgrnQting Agrkulturt, Artf^ 
find Mmvfactur(!s^ has heen particularly djstifi* 
guished, and, it is beUeve4> is rt»e 45nly on€ of ^ 
nature in the United States which has made a re« 
gular publication of its proceedings, and of the 
principal memoirs communicated by its mem* 
bars *. The useful effects of these institutions 
are undeniably great in various parts of the 
country. They have excited a spirit of inquiry, 
experiment, arid diligence, in agricultural pur- 
suits^ among a considerable portion' of the oiti- 
zens^; they have contributed to raise the dignity 
and importance of agriculture in the popular opi- 
nion; they have collected facts and doctrines, 
from different districts, for more full tri'al and sa- 
tisfactory comparison ; and if they have encou- 
ragedtin any cases a disposition for speculative 
and visionary farming, they have promoted, in a 
still greater degree, practical and valuable im- 
provements. 

The literary and scientific associations of the 
eighteenth century differed considerably from 
those which were formed in preceding times. B^ 

* The Agricultural Society of Massachusetts the author be- 
lieves, has published' several small works ; but he has not beet| 
so fortunate as to see them^ .orlpo be particularly iafoimed of tbei^ 
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side being more numerous, they ^eve also more 
extensive in their plan, and* embraced .a greater 
nomber of distant and foreign associates ; they 

-directed more of their attention to the physical I 
5€'/irnre5', and render^ the mode of inquiry by 

• experiment more gisneral and more accurate ^ 
and, finally, they were more active in their ex- 
ertions, kept more heads and hands at work, and 
engaged more bf the public attention, than the 
societies of preceding times. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND SCIENTIHC DICTIONARIES. 

Almost all the vworks of this kind which exist 
are productions of the )ast age. The first at- 
tempt of which we read, to give a distinct and 
»iethodical view of all arts and sciences, in a se- 
ries of volumes, was that bj Avicenna, th^ great, 
Arabian philosopher and physician, who flou- 
rished in the eleventh century. At the age of 
tyventy-one, as we are told, he conceived the bold 
design of incorporating into one work all the parts 
of human knowledge then studied j and, in pur- 
suance of this plan, compiled a real Encyclopae- 
dia, in twenty volumes, to which he gave the 
name oi 'the Utility of Utilities. The art of print- 
ing, however,, being then unknown, it is not to be 
supposed that his work had any considerable cir- 
culation, or that it contributed much to the pro- 
motion of knowledge. 

The next publication of this kind worthy of 
notice is the Margarita Philosopkica, by Reis- 
chius, a learned German, printed at Strasburg, . 
in 1509. About the same tiiiie with Reischius 
flourished Andrew Matthew Acquaviva, duke of 
Alti and Teramo, in the kingdom of Naples, who 
formed a plan of a universal dictionary pf arts 
and sciences, to Avhich he first gave th^ name of 
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an Eficydopitdia, which has beeh»since generally 
employed to designate works of this class. After 
Acquaviva, no literary labourer seems to have 
engaged in so hardy an- enterprise^ until Alste- 
dius, a German protestant divine, who, in the 
beginning* of the sevfenteenth century, published 
an Encydopaedid, ' which was highly esteemed 
even among catholics. It was printed at I^oi^, 
and had much circulation over a cbnsideralile 
p^rt of the continent of Europe. .These appear 
tb have been the most important, if npt the whole, 
of the works of this kind which appeared prior to 
the eighteenth century ; for the Dictionaries of ' 
Fayle and Moreri, published towards the close 
of the preceding age, though works of great h- 
bour and learning, yet being chiefly of a bi'ogra* 
phical and historical nature, can scarcely have a 
place assigned them, with propriety, in the pre-* 
sent list 

About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ^, Dr. John Harris, an English clergyman 
of 'distinguished erudition, published his Lexicon 
Technicum^ a work in two volumes folio, cm- 
bracing a great variety of knowledge as it then 
stood, and at that period highly instructive and 
much esteemed: The next compilation of this 
kind was that produced by Mr. Ephraim Cham* 
bers, also of Great Britain, which first appeared 
. in 1728> in two volumes folio, and was doubtless 
much superior to all tliat had gone before i^ 

♦ It is belteved thai lir. Harris's work w'as first? published- to 
1704« tter^fth edition of it is dated I7B9. 
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Chambers denominated his woik a Cyctopaii^ 
It was the result of many yeqrs* ihtense apptica- 
tioQf tp study, and was received by the public 
ia the most favourable manner It went tiurougii 
a nuwbber of edrtioas witMn a few years after 
its first appearaaoe, was soon translated into 
the Italian language, and had many honoura 
heaped upooi it by the l^ued of those times. 
This work has been since enlarrg^ and print* 
ed in four volumes folio, by lOr. Rees, and ini 
this* improved form is much valued. 

The next m> ord^r was^ a Dictipnary, of Arts anS 
TroihSy published by a society in France, and! 
embracing an ajnount of information on all me* 
ehanical subjects, more extensivd' and curionir 
than had' ever before been colltscted^ This wa^« 
fallowed by" the ^elebrated^ French JEitc5/ic/o/>^tfi>, 
of which Messrs. d'AIembert and Diderot were- 
the principal conductors, aided by a^ number of 
their learned. countr3^m6tt. . It is probable tiiat 
they were prompted i4> this undertakings by the 
fame and- success of Mr. Chambers^s work, and* 
*also by a premeditated and systematic design to. 
throw all possible odium on revealed religion-. 
Tim great compilation was begun in 1753, aiul^^ 
brought to a close about fifteen or twenty yeard* 
pHem^ard, in thu-ty-three folio volumes. A lead- 
ing feature of the EncyclopHie is the encourage- 
ment which it artfully gfv'es throughout to the' 
most impious infidelity; and. thovTgh much valn- 
^aillle science is undoubtedly diffused through its^ 
pages^ yet it is; so contaminated with the mixture 
of' licentioius principles in morals and religion,^ 
tba^ noticing but its great yolumino^usness^ prevents * 



it from 'being dhe of the most pernicious wotb 
that ever issued from the press. . 

After the appearance of the French Eo^cyclope- 
dicy baron Bielfield, of Germany, published a 
M^ork which he called The Elements (fj/fiivmal 
Erudition. This compilation, however, is com- 
paratively little knovirn, and is certainly infjerior. 
to many made both before and since. About the 
year 1760, a bookseller of the name of Owen 
published a kind of Encyclopedia in four very 
large octavo volumes. This wdrk, though less 
fi\ll on many subjects than some that h^d gone 
before it, yet contained much useful inforni?^- 
tion, the mode of exhibiting which has beeJx ge- 
nerally applauded. In 1764 appeared The Com- 
plete Dictionajy of Arts and Sciences, in three vo- 
lurbes folio, by the rev. Henry Temple Crpkcr, 
and others. This work gained no reputation. 

♦About the year 1773 was published, in Edin- 
burgh, the Encyclopcedia Britamicd, in three vo- 
' lutrtes quarto, of which the principal editor was 
Mr. Colin Mac Farquhar, assisted by a number 
of the learned men around him; A second, edi- 
' tion of the ^axtie work was completed in 1785i 
enlarged to ten volumes quarto, executed chiefly 
by the same persons who had compiled the for- 
mer edition. A third impression, still under the 
same title, was undertaken in 1789, with ,the aid 
' of (^ number of new literary labourers, and com^ 
pleted in 1797, in eighteen quarto volumes; This 
worl^ deserves to be highly commended on v%i , 
rious accounts. The: friendly aspect which it 
bears in general toward religion and good mo- 
rals, is entitled to much approbation : and thaugb. 
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on some subjects, it is far from containing the 
same depth and extent of scientific research 
with the French Encyclopedic^ yet it presents a 
rich variety of knowledge, and in the general 
usefulness of its tendency far exceeds that cele- 
brated performance. 

From the hast edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannicay an American impression has been giver^ 
by Mr. Thomas Dobson, a respectable printer 
and bookseller of Philadelphia, who, with a de- 
gree of zeal and enterprise then altogether un- 
rivalled in the United States, soon after the 
commencement of the publication in Britain, an- 
nounced his intention of giving it to the Ame- 
rican public through the medium of his own 
press. His plan has been executed in a manner 
equally honourable to himself and his patrons ; 
and his edition, on account of many valuable 
additions and corrections, deserves to be consi- 
dered as decidedly superior to that from which 
the greater part of it was copied*/. 

In 1783 some of the literati of France, not sa- 
tisfied either with the plan or the execution of 
the grand Encyclopedicy which had attracted so 
much of the public attention, commenced a new 
work under the title of the Encyclopedic Metho- 
diqite. This has been, with some propriety, called 
a Dictionary of Dictionaries. It is entirely on a 
new plan, and was lately finished, having reached 
the wonderful extent of tioo hundred volumes in 
quarto. It is scarcely necessary to say, that this 

* Beside other new matter, Mr. Dobson's edition contains 
much important information respecting the United States not 
contained in the work as it came from the British press. 

Vol, m. I 
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last work, executed by many of the persons who 
were engaged in the preceding, bears, like that, 
an antireligious complexion ; and that, while it 
displays much genius, learning, industry, and 
perseverance, its general tendency is highly un- 
favourable to the interests of virtue and piety. 

Some years before the close, of th^ eighteenth 
century, a Dictionary of Art3 and Sciences was' 
undertaken by Varrentrapp and Wenner, learn- 
ed and enterprising booksellers at Frankfort, in 
Germany. This work, under the title oiAllgemeine 
Encyclopadie der Kiinste und Wissenschaften^ has 
already reached, to a considerable extent, but is 
not yet completed. It has been said, by persons 
acquainted with the German language, to be, on 
the whole, so far as it has gone, the best Encyclo- 
pedia yet published. 

Several other compilations, intended to em- 
brace the circle of arts and sciences, were made 
in different parts of Europe, in the course of the 
last century. Some of these were translations or 
abridgements of those already mentioned, while 
others had better claims to originality. But too 
little is known of those which belong to either 
class, to undertake any detailed account of their 
characters, or even of their titl^es *. 



* The English Encyclopedia, hi^un a few years ago, and , 
intended to be comprised in eight or nine volumes 4to> was 
nearly concluded at the close of' the century. The Encyclo^ 
padia Pertkcmis, which has been for several years prating in 
Perth, is also still unfinished ; as is an Ena/clopcedia publishing 
by Mr. John Low, an enterpr isi^ig books^ler in the. city pf 
'New York, in America, in which considerable progress u 
made, and which it is expecte<j[ will foral six quMrto vokones. 
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' It deserves abb to. be noticed, tiiat the last ago 
produced an unprecedented number of systematio 
works, on particular sciences^ exhibited in the 
hvm. of dictionaries, and having the several parts 
disposed according to alphabetical arrangement; 
Of these the number is too great to be recounted. 
As a specimen, it may be observed, that we have 
dictionaries of Agriculture^ by several associa- 
tions and individuals ; of Gardenings by Miller, 
Mawe, and others ; of Trade and Commerce^ by 
Savary, Postlethwaite, and Rolt; of LaWy by 
Jacob I of MathematicSy by Hutton ; of Chemis- 
^^i/y by Macquer and Nicholson; of Mineralogtjy 
by Rinman ; of Botany, by Martyn ; and of 
Paintingy MusiCy &c., by various persons of learn- 
ing and taste, in different parts of the world. 

That these numerous and extensive collections 
jof the different branches of human knowledge 
have had a considerable influence on the literary 
and scientific character of the age, will scarcely 
be questioned. They have contributed to render 
"modern erudition multifarious rather than deep. 
By abridgeing the labour of the reader they have 
diminished his industry. But they have been at- 
tended, at the same time, with considerable ad- 
vantages. To those residing at a distance from 
large libraries, and other repositories of science, 
they have furnished a very instructive epitome of 
knowledge. Tliey have thus contributed to en- 
large the mind^ and to show the connexion be- 
tween the several objects of study; and though, 
they are far from presenting a sufficiently minute 
and detailed view of each of the various subjects 
of which they treat ; yet, to general readers, they 

12 
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give more information than would probably^ have 
been gained without them ; and to readers who 
wish to investigate subjects more deeply, they 
serve as an index to more abundant sources of 
information. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



EDUCATION. 



JCiDUCATION has always been considered 
among the most diiFicult aiid important of those 
duties which are intrusted to man. Correspond- 
ing with its arduous and interesting nature have 
been the numerous plans to. facilitate its accom- 
plishment, or to improve its methods. Of these 
plans the eighteenth century was eminently pro- 
ductive, as no age ever so much abounded in 
learned and ingenious works on this subject; 
but the real improvements to which the period 
in question has given birth, in the business of 
education, are by no means of that radical kind 
which might have been expected by the sanguine, 
from the pi:ogress of society in other arts and, 
sciences. Still, however, the last age produced 
some events and revolutions, with regard to this 
subject, which demand our notice in the present 
brief review. 

Of the numerous treatises on the subject of 
education, which were presented to the public in 
the course of the last age, there are few entitled 
to particular attention. Among these, perhaps 
the celebrated work of Rousseau, under the title 
of EmiliuSy is most extensively known, This sin- 
gular production undoubtedly contains some jiist 
reasoning, many excellent precepts, and not a 
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few passages of unrivalled eloquence. But it. 
seems to be now generally agreed by sober re- 
flecting judges, that his system is neither moral 
in its tendency, nov practicable in its application. 
If the Author excdlted -molt othtr men in genius^ 
he certainly had little claim either to purity of 
character, or real wisdom. 

. Beside this work, a few others are worthy <pf 

jpardcular notice ; psome of ^hieh, af vkhey bane 

rless claim to ingenuity than the celebrated pro 

^ductionof Kousseau, are nu)re judicious^ practi<<- 

cal,' and conducive to the happiness ^oi youtii. 

Jte Metiiod of studffi'ng and teaching the Belles 

Letiret^ by M.Rollin, has received > much attea- 

-tion .and general applause, and is.preemiii^nfljr 

/favourable to the interests of virtue and piety. 

The Bhin of a Liberal Education,* hy Br. Vicesi- 

;^mus Knox, is also the production of a karned 

.^nd ingenious man, ;and may be ranked among 

;th'e best modeTn trea;tises on this subjeot. The 

^Elementar-Wer&j by Basedow, of Gerawny, is 

.^aid to be one of the niost influential and uaefol 

works on education that the age produced. Much 

ipraiee has also bBen bestowed vn thud Neisten EniU 

of professor Feder, of G6ttingen,whidi/ still con?- 

tinues to be held in esteem in the author's own 

jwuntry *. Towards the close of |he. = century 

' ^ The^aQthor has no acgnaipiltaiicewilh tke w^rbs. of Basedow 
jor Federj This aLCCount of them is taken from a learned ^skd 
interesting Historical Accomt ffihe Rise anfi' Progress ^fLitera^ 
ture in Gpj-manyy published in the German Mufeum of London^, 
and said to be drawn np.by the rev. Mr. Will, lately of London, 
^t present minister^f Hhe German CalvinisKshurch in the. 'dty ci^ 
New Yofk. 
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was published a work entitled Lectures w Edu- 
ca(ion, by David Williams, which, though it ma^ 
nifests considerable talents and erudition, is de- 
.cidedly unfriendly to religion, and consequently 
to genuine virtu?. To these may be added, the 
Theatre of Education, by madame Genlis; Prac^ 
tical Education^ by Mr. and miss Edgeworth ; 
and treatises on the same subject by Mrs. H. 
Mpre, and miss Hamilton, which have been mi^cb 
read and esteemed. 

The eighteenth century produced a remarkable 
f evolution with respect to the objects qf study in 
the education of youth. These are now more ac- 
commodated to the different employments for 
which the pupils are intended than in former 
times. ^Education, during this period, has been 
more than ever divested of its scholastic form, and 
rendered more conducive to the useful purppses 
of life. The study of the dead languages has 
been gradually declining throughout the age 
under review, and scientii&c and literary pursuits 
of a more practical nature taking their place. 
Instead of spending eight or ten years, as for'^ 
merly, in the acquisition of I^tin and Greek 
words and rules, youth are now ,more liberally 
instructed in the, physical sciences, in belles let^ 
tres, in modern languages, in history^ in geogra- 
phy, and generally in those branches of know-^ , 
ledge which are calculated to, fit them for actipi^,. j 
as well as speculation. Though the chan|;e tp * 
this respect has been carried to axi exjtrevc^-^. 
though the disposition discovered by many in* 
ftfu^toi^Si during the ]$&i fifty years;^ to disc^ 
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entirely from among the objects of study the rich 
stores of ancient literature, maybe pronounced 
unfriendly to true taste and sound learning; yet 
the revolution which has been mentioned may be 
considered in general as a real improvement. 

Another obvious revolution which the last age 
has produced in the business of education, is re- 
moving a larg^ portion of thq,t constraint and ser- 
vilitr/y and of those monkish habits, which were 
formerly connected with thje diligent pursuit of 
'knowledge, and considered a necessary part of a 
system of study. Modern academic discipline is 
much less rigid than it was a century ago : more 
scope is given to the natural spirit and tendencies 
of the youthful mind : the paths of instruction 
are more diversified, and more strewed with 
flowers : in a w(5rd, the labour of youthful study, 
formerly fashionable, has in a great measure 
ceased to exist. ^This has arisen from several 
causes ; from the growth of luxury and dissipa- 
tion, which are always unfavourable tp sound 
erudition ; from the multiplication of helps and 
abridgements y to he hereafter mentioned, which., 
while they lessen the toil of the student, deceive 
him, by promising greater acquisitioris than he 
can gain from* them; and especially from the 
plans of education in modern times being so much 
extended, and the* objects of study so greatly mul- 
tiplied, as to render the wonted attention to each 
difficult, if not impossible. Hence the greater 
number of scholars, at the present day, are more 
remarkable for variety than depth of learning ; and 
l^ave generally contented themselves with walking 
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lightly over the fields, and plucking the flowers 
of literature and science, instead of digging deeply, 
and with unwearied patienqe, to gain the recon- 
dite treasuces of knowledge *. 

A further cir.cumstance, in some degree pecu- 
liar to modern education, and which no doubt 
produces a considerable effect, is the early age at 
which students are admitted into the higher senai- 
naries of learning, and, as a necessary consequence, 
' their premature entrance into the world. Lord 
Bacon somewhere remarks, that it was a defect 
in the plans of educatiiDn, in his day, that studeats 
were introduced at too early an age to the more 
abstruse and grave parts of their philosophic stu- 
dies. This remark, in the eighteenth century, may 
be applied to the general. period of beginning the 
academic course. The universities and colleges 
of modern times, especially in the United States, 
are filled with children, who are unable either 
suitably to appreciate the privileges they enjoy, 
or so much to profit by them, as at a more mature 
period of life. If these higher seminaries be in- 
tended, as they commonly are, to coinp}ete the 
education; then to send pupils to.themibeforathey 

<* It has been asserted by good judges, and probably with truti), 
that one of the principal reasons to be assigned for the compara- 
tive superficiality of modern classical learning, even in the best 
seminaries, is the increased use of tramlations, particularly within 
the last sixty or setenty years. It is certain thfft h^lps of thb 
kind, to abridge the toil Qf the indolent ^nd careless, never boi- 
fore had so general a circijlation -, and it is proverbially true, that 
acquisitions made by means of long and patient labour are more 
deeply iuipressed on the mind, longer retained, and Usually held 
in higher estimation, than those which cost but littfo time anci 
pains. . .., • ■ 
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have emerged from the state of childhood is ^- 
together unwise. That this circumitaace has an 
im&yourable influence on the dignity and gene- 
ral success of a course of public instruction can 
iBcarcely be doubted. That it should cooperate 
with otiier Clauses to render the nOmber of superfi- 
cial scholars greater' than they would otherwise 
be> seons to be sm unavoidable consequence ; and 
that it t^ids to diminish the^mbprdination and the 
regularity oi modern academic systems, expe- 
rience abundantly demonstrates. 

The last , century al$o {irodiiced considerabla 
iiRpkrovements in the means of instruction. These 
are of various kinds, and deserve our particular 
attention, m estimating t^e progress of literature 
during the period under consideration. 

The first circumstance deserving of notice under 
this head is ih^ great multiplicajtum of Semmaries 
^ ieamingj in the course of the last age. This b 
a tiery intefesting feature in the period which we 
are ^tideavouring to delineate. Institution^hibr 
the purpose of instruction, from universities down 
t6 the smallest schools, were never half, perhaps 
QOt a tenth part, so numerous as at the close of 
the eighteaith century. In every portion, of the 
civilised world they have increased to an astonish- 
ing mnoujQt; they have brought the means of 
^m^th^^ *li»o^t every door ; and, with oppor* 
tonitkp, haare presented excitemimts to the acquis 
vition of knowledge before unlmown. 

Charittf ISchooU^ if not first established, were 
dp^f^tj^imditiplied during this century; and pet-r 
il99» fd^MRv# iip Jaie <;om»dered i|s one of the xofyst 
fusefiil plans of public beneficence to whieh tfof 



«ge gai«5 Tvskm^ These hare been numerous for 
iQflny ytars in levecal jcoontries of Eurofie ; but 
{orofaabljr in no part of liie irarld hsme ao large a 
number been establiished^ and on a footing ^aoii- 
.4>ecfd., }ab3 in Gisat Britain. lmtit»ttons of this 
Jdad liaviK jabo been £>r .some time conuoteii anA 
rfeighij uaefiil in tbe Ufliited States. 

The estabiishmeiti; i£ Sunday Schoeis deserve t9 
^anenlionad as afuitfaer improFemeot^faBcdaeioi 
.tiio^s. This.is -^m cKOsttent i^hax for disseminating 
4d)e ^dements of U£dGallci0>w]fidge among tl^^ 
laborious anii indig^ettt portions of society*; aad 
;h]d0 ifiur (to be ffem^naHyadgpted tiiroui^oat the 
-Cluristmn wojM. 

Xiie last age jako ahouQidkad^ \xtBjmA all preoo- 
i4ent, ia ^papular zvorkf^ for fiwiHtdtjmgand inipro?- 
ing :tb0 education of yoiitb. Of this kind are 
Ahe jmmiiWMlransl^Uwnsi, pornpendsj and abridge 
menby 'wlsdc^ inodei n -jbiistni JaaYe produced. 

Scaro^ ja d^osartmont of airt» :scienc^ or taste, 
<:aD be imeationed) in whidi ^xumerous ivxurks of 
thks nature l^aTie 9$^ been fumiahed b)r the friends 
4^ youth. .To .tiijueaame class jLlsobd^Qi^ the nmnl 
ittHesi, (to hirtofdes., adventures, iand sekttianSf of 
which aietw years past hav.6 produced an unex? 
ju»ipled>]piumber J9i»i ranety. .Some itf tjiese perr 
lormatices ];uai» bn^n plaI^]^ with gre^t wisdfmif 
mA^^sfiQjit/ed'tmth gneat >feIioity ; and are >eau* 
JMPitly mited to titttr^t l&e youthful mind, to di* 
jef^ (Mid strenglhep ^ growing pow»p^> itp begat 
ta^taste for .thej^di^P^ and to ouUiyate the .belt 
ptiHoipk^ of [the ih^^irt 0£ many totheia, iodeed, 
^ v^y difi^ent .tdbArat(^erimiis^ be given; >but;k is 
«^t^i^ thai; {^^dfits aiad )tea^hers .wer^ never l^^ 
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fore presented with so rich a variety of helps, or 
so ample a field of choice^ in works of this nature> 
as during the last thirty yfears of the period under 
review. 

Among the many writers and compilersto whom 
the public are indebted for their labours ki this im- 
portant field, it is not difficiilt to make a selection 
of those who are most entitled to praise. Of this 
aiumber are Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Trimmer, Dr. 
Percival^ Mrs..C. Smith, miss Hannah More, Mrs. 
Wakefiel(J, Mr* Day, Dr. Aikin, and .miss Edge* 
wosrth, of Great Britain ; madame Genlis, abbfe Gaul- 
tier, M. de Beaumont, and M. Berquin^ of France ; 
Messrs. Basedow, Campe, Salzmann, and von Ro- 
chow, of Germany; and Mr. Lindley Murray, and 
Mr. Noah Webster, of America. To say that the 
performances of all these have commanded much sA- 
tention, and that those of several of them have been 
eminently and extensively useful, would be to 
describe their merits in a very imperfect manner. 

From this multiplication of the meam m\A fad- 
&ViV5 of education we may account for the &ct, 
' that during, the last century the adv£kntages of edu- 
'cation were mere, extensively doused through the 
different ra,nh of society than in any forima* age. 
It may safely be asserted, thit there never was a 
eperiod iii which the elements of useful knowledge 
•wi^e so common aiMl popular as during thiat which 
-iiundisr review. In all preceding stages of hu- 
mim> imiprovi^ment, knowledge was possessed by a 
fovr. Before the invention of printing, indeed^ the 
obstacles in the way of a general diffusion of inr 
formation were numerous, and almost insurmount- 
able 5 and even with the advs^ntage of that inveiH 
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tion, it was in A great measure confined to the 
opulentj until within the last hundred years. 
During this period, the great increase in the num- 
ber of seminaries of learning ; the wonderful mul- 
tiplicatioii of circulating and other libraries ; the 
growing practice of divesting the most important 
parts of knowledge of their scholastic dress, and 
detaching, them from the envelopments of dead 
languages; with various other considerations; 
have all conspired to extend the advantages of 
education, and to render, the elements of useful 
knowledge more cheap and common than ever 
before. 

Towards the closd of the eighteenth century, 
the physical education of youth. became an ob- 
ject of niore particular attention than in any 
former period. The considerations of bodily 
health and vigour were by no means forgotten in 
the most ancient systems of education with whigh 
we are acquainted. Perhaps it may be asserted, 
that, in practice, the ancients succeeded much 
better than the moderns in rearing robust and vi- 
gorous children : but they attended less to theory 
than practice y they attained the end without hav- 
ing just philosophical ideas respecting the means i 
and sometimes indeed by methods Which neither 
the habits nor the opinions of modern nations 
would admit. But the eighteenth century gave 
birth. to more speculation and writing on this sub- 
ject than any former age could boast. The philo^ 
sophy of phyTsicsd education has been more stu- 
died, discussed, and understood. And though the 
luxury, the various premature indulgences, and 
the general habits of youth at the present day. 
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may be considered as pecaliarry unfriendly *di 
health and long life^ yet it \& ceFtain, thai, within 
a few years past, the inqoiries on this sahject, 
and the theoretical and {practical works in relation 
to it published^ have been more numerous, mow 
enlightened, and more conducive, so fac ay t^ 
duced to practice, to the union of heai^, delica» 
cy, and virtue, than the wisdom of former ages 

produced*, - 

But perhaps one of the mo^ striking pecuKari- 
ties of the eighteenth century, on the score of 
^ucation, is the change of opinion gradually in- 
troduced into society respecting the importance, 
capacity, and dignity, of the female sex ^ and the 
consequent changes in the objects, mode, and ex- 
tent of their instruction. . It is much less than a 
hundred years since female education was lamen- 
tably, and, upon principle, neglected throughout 
the civilised world.' Until the age under review, 
** no nation, ancient .ojr modern, esteemed it au 
<)bject of public importance; no philosopher ot 
legislator interwove it with his system of general 
instruction ; nor did any writer deem it a subject 
Worthy of full and serious discussion. Many sys- 
tems of instruction have been adopted for the 
other, ^sex, various as the countries, the govern- 



"• Some of the methods employed by the ancients, for promo- 
ting the expansion, yrgour, and longevity, of the human body, 
w«re by up means consistent with delicacy or virtue, especially 
in the case of the female sex. In modern times, by moraeare- 
fhUy study ii^ and more generally^ uivderstandtng the philostphy 
of diet, exercise, air, dress, and general regimen, the improvers 
0f physical education have been enabled to do much in a way 
together c^msiiteat both- with decorum and pure m(»«l»» 
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ment, the religion^ the climate^ and even as the 
caprices of the writers who at different periods 
have undertaken to compose them. But, by a 
strange fatality, women have been almost wholly 
omitted in the account, as if they were not gifled 
with reason and undei^tanding, but were only .to 
be valued for the elegance of their manners, tho 
$ymmetry of their forms, and the power of their 
blandishments/' In Uie history of the earliest na- 
tions, we occasionally meet indeed with accounts 
of females who had elevated and powerful minds, 
and who were well informed for the period in 
which they lived. In the history of Europe, dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we 
also find a few instances of distinguished women, 
some of whom, in talents, learning, anijl virtue, 
have perhaps never been excelled since tljat pe- 
riod : but the number of this description was so 
inconsiderable, the circumstances in which they 
were placed were so peculiar, and the influence 
of their character and example so small, that they 
scarcely form exceptions to the general statement 
which has been given. The great mass of the $ex 
ptill remained unacquainted with letters and scr- 
ence; their whole attention being directed either 
to the allurements of personal decoration, or to 
the details of domestic economy. 

The eighteenth century produced a memorable 
change of opinion and of practice on this subject. 
The character and talents of the female sex have 
become during this period more highly esti- 
mated, their importance in society better under- 
stood, and the means of rendering their salutary^ 
influence more familiarly known and adopted i 
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in short, a revolution radical and unprecedented, 
with respect to their treatment and character^ 
has taken place, and wrought very perceptible 
elFects in society. Female education has been 
more an object of attention, arid been conducted 
upon more liberal principles within the last thirty 
years, in every oultivated part of Europe, and in 
America, than at any former period. Some of 
the ablest pens have been employed in prescribing 
plans for the cultivation of their minds ; semina- 
ries of learning, particularly adapted to their ad- 
vantage, have been instituted; women have of 
course become, in general, better informed ; the 
sex has furnished more instances of learning and 
talents than ever before ; a female of elevated un- 
derstanding, and of respectable literary acquire- 
ments, is no longer a wonderful phenomenon. 
Corresponding to the increase of cultivation be- 
stowed upon them, they have risen higher in the 
scale of intellect, and evinced a capacity to vie 
with the other sex in litierature, as well as moral 
C^xcellence. In a word, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century it had become as rare and disgrace- 
ful for a woman to be ignorant, within certain 
limits, as at the commencement of it such igno- 
rance Was connrmon. 

As there is no truth more generally admitted, 
than that every step in the progress of civilisation 
brings new honour to the female sex, and increases 
their importance in society; so there is, perhaps, 
, no fact wJiich better establishes the claim of the 
eighteenth century to much progress in knowledge 
and refinement, than the improvements in female 
eclucation to which it has given rise. It is a pro- 
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miiient feature in the age, and forms one of its sigp- 
nal honours^ that its close found the female sex^ 
through a great part of the civilised worjd, more 
generally imbued with the elements of literature 
and science, than they ever before ;w6re since the 
creation. 

The learning of the female world, in the period 
under review, may be considered as bearing some 
peculiarity of character. What might have been 
the nature or extent of the attainments naade by 
literary women in a:ncient Egypt, Gr-etece, and 
Rome, we are scarcely qualified to judge; but 
the learned women of Europe^ in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, according to the fa^hicA 
of the day^ entered deeply into the study of an- 
cient languages* ; they chiefly belonged to the 
higher ranks of life ; and as writing and publish- 
ing were comparatively rare among all classes, so 
few females presented themselves before the pub- 
lic in this mamaer. In the eighteenth century 

^ Lady Jane Gray, ^ho lived ia the aixte^th jcentaryj wa^ a 
proficient in classic Htertttti:e. ''She had attained a familiar 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek langnag^es^ beside modern 
tongues; had passed^moat of her time in an ap|ilication to learn* 
ing> and expressed a'^ great indifierenoe for other occupations and 
aiuosements usual with her sex and station. Roger Ascham, 
having one day paid her a viai^ found her .employed in inMinf 
FiAto, while the rest of the family w^re engaged, in hunting in 
the pa^k; and on his admiring the singularify of her choice> 
she toid hm that she reeeired more pleasure from that author 
than the others could, reap from all their sport and gayety/' 
Hwne. Qxieesk Elizabeth was no less remarkable for herkarn- 
ing. She is said U^ h&Tespakai both Gmak and Latin with rea* 
dinesB, and to have been £xmiliar}y aei|aaiiiite4 with the French^ 
Italian; aad Spanish languages. Other instants of the same 
%iad might be adduced as beknging' tb thikt age. 

Vol. HL K 
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the character of female learning became miateri- 
ally different. Literary females, during this pe- 
riod, paid more attention to general knowledge, 
not omitting some of the practical branches of 
physical science. In studying languages, they 
devoted themselves more particularly to modern 
tongues, especially the French, Italian, and Ger- 
man*. Literature has descended from females of 
high rank to those in the middle walks of life, and 
is perhaps, on the whole, more frequent among 
the latter than the former. And while learned 
women of former times wrote and published little, 
those of that sex who have lately gained literary 
^iistinctioh have been the authors of numerous 
and valuable publications f , some of which will 
doubtless descend with honour to posterity. 



* A few females of the eighteenth century distinguished them- 
selves by their profound and accurate acquaintance with the 
Latin and Greek classics. The names of madame Dacier» Mrs. 
Grierson, Mrs. Carter, and a few others, will be remembered 
with respect as long as the ancient languages are studied. But 
there was certainly less disposition among the literary females of 
the eighteenth century. to devote themselves to this pursuit than 
«mong those of the two preceding centuries. i> 
, t "In this country,". (England) sajrs Mr. Polwhele, in his 
Unsesfd Females, '.* a female author was formerly esteemed a 
.ph«|^menon in literature ; and she was sure of a favourable re« 
ception aipong the critics, in consideration of her sex. This 
species of gallantry, however, conveyed no compliment to her 
understanding. It implied such an inferiority of women in the 
scale of intellect as was justly humiliating: and critical for- 
bliarance was mortifying to female vanity. At the present day, 
indeed^ our literary women are so piunierous, that their judges, 
waving all complimentary civilities, decide upon their merits 
-with the same rigid unpartiality %% it seems right to exercise to- 
wards the men. The tribunal of criticism is ne longer charmed 
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This revolution has been gradually effected, 
and was produced by a variety of causes. The 
prpgress of refinement, while it raised the female 
character^ naturally placed that sex in a situation 
more favourable to tlie acquisition of knowledge. 
The unexampled diffusion of a taste for literature 
through the various ranks of society could 
scarcely fail of increasing 'the intelligence, and 
meliorating the education, of females among the 
rest. Added to these considerations, the example . 
and the writings of some celebrated women served 
to > excite emulation, and to produce a thirst for 
knowledge among many others of their sex; these 
latter, again, within the sphere of their influence, 
produced the same good effects on their associates; 
academies for the particular instruction of females 
soon became popular ; and thus, within the last 
fifty years, their literary interests have b«en con- 
stantly gaining ground. 

Among the numerous females, whose names 
might be mentioned as having contributed to this 
revolution by their example and their writings, 
particular distinction is due to Mrs, Cockburn *, 
Mrs. Carter f, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Lennox,. Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Macaulay Graham, Mrs. Cha* 

into complacence by iljie blushes of modest apprehension. It no 
longer imagines the pleading eye of feminine diffidence, that 
speaks a consciousness of comparative imbecility^ or afearfuliiess 
of haying offended by intrusion.'' - 

'^ An acute and celebrated metaphysician^ who died in 1749. 
Her works have- been since printed in two volumes octavo. 

t Elizabeth Carter, a lady of great erudition, and of dlstin-* 
guished talents, ^er translation of Bpict^tus is generally known. 

K2 . 
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pone, Mrs. RadcliiFe, miss Hannah More, miss 
Se^vard, Mrs. d'Arblay, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, miss 
Edgeworth, miss Hamilton, miss Wakefield, and 
many others, of Great Britain; Mrs. Grierson *, 
and Mrs. Sheridan, of Ireland; madame Dacier, 
and madame Chatelet f, of France ; together with 
many more J, worthy of respectful notice. 

The extension and improvement of female edu- 
cation has also been promoted by the writings of 
. archbishop Fenelon, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Fordyce, 
Mr. Bennet, Dr. Darwin, and some others. EVen 
the celebrated work of Rousseau has contributeid 
to this end, notwithstanding the visionary and 
erroneous principles with which it abounds. 

But while female talents have been more justly 
appreciated, and more generally improved, espe- 

^ Mrs. Constantia Grierson descended from very poor and il* 
literate parents^ in the county of Kilkenny^ in Ireland. She was 
born in the y^ar 17G6, and died in 1733, in the 27th year of hep 
age. She was profoundly acquainted with Grecian and Roman 
literature; published editions of Terence and Tacitus, which ara 
among the best extant ; and addressed an elegant Greek epigram 
to the son of lord Carteret, by whose influence her husband pro- 
cured a patent to be the king's printer for Ireland, on conditioa 
that the life and character of Mrs. Grierson should be inserted in 
it, as a montftnent in honour of her learning. 
• f The numerous and profound works of madame Dacier, in 
classic literature, are well knoM^n ; as are also the talents and 
learning of madame du Chatelet, the able commentator on Newton. 
J To this list may be added the names of the margravine of 
Anspach, Mrs. Dobson, Mrs. Brooke, Mrs. Cowley, Mrs. Years- 
^ ley, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. West, miss Lee, Mrs. Trimmer, miss 
H. M.Williams, and several othiers, distinguished in the walks of 
polite literature ; and also the honourable Mrs. Damer, Mrs. 
Francis, and Mrs. Thomas, celebrated fcff their acquirements in 
the ancient languages. 
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dally during the latter half of the eighteenth ceri-* 
tury, certain extravagant and mischievous doc- 
trines relating to that sex have arisen within this \ 
period, and obtained considerable currency, \ 
These doctrines are the following, viz, ** That \ 
there is no difference between the powers and / 
tendencies of the male and female mind ; that 
women are as capable of performing, and as fit 
to perform, all the duties and offices of life, as 
tnen; that their education should be the same 
with that of the men ; in a word, that, except in 
the business of love, all distinctions of sex should 
be forgotten and confounded." These opinions, 
if not wholly new, and peculiar to the last age, , 
have doubtless obtained a currency, within a few 
years past, which they never before had, and 
which has produced much interesting discussion, 
and very sensible effects in society. 

The most conspicuous advocate of these opi- 
nions is the celebrated Mary WoUstonecraft, 
whose ingenious vindication of the Rights of Wo^ 
man is universally known. In her principles on 
this subject she has been followed by several of 
her own sex, as well as by a few male writers. 
To the former class belongs Mary H^^ys, who, in 
her Novels and Phihsophical Disquisitions y has en- 
deavoured, with great art and plausibility, to re- 
commend the principles of this mischievous 
jBchool. 

It cannot be denied, that a total mistake con- 
cerning the capacity and importance of the female 
sex has long held that part of our species under a 
very degrading thraldom, and obscured the por- 
tipn pf intellectual and moral excellence, which 
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they possess. It may also with truth be granted, 
that the idea of an original difference between the 
mental characters and powers of the two sexes 
has been pushed greatly too far, and been made a 
source of long-continued and essential injury to 
women. Females, if it were practicable or proper 
to give them, in all respects, the same education 
as that bestowed on men, would probably discover 
nearly equal talents, and exliibit little difference 
in their intellectual structure and energies. But 
is it possible, oi: xjonsistent with the obviotis in- 
dications of. nature, to give them precisely the 
same education as is given to the male part of our 
species ? That this is neither practicable nor de*» 
sirable will appear from the following coiisidera^ 
tions* 

First. Women .are obviously destined to diffe- 
rent employments and pursuits from n»en. This is 
evident from various considerations. Among all 
the classes of animals with which we are acquaint- 
ed, the female is smaller, weaker, and usually more 
timid than th^ male. ' This fact cannot be ascribed 
to difference of education, to accident, or to per- 
verted systems of living among the inferior ani- 
mals 5 for it is uniform, and nearly, if not entirely, 
universal, applying to all countries, climates, and 
situations; and if ever we may expect to find na- 
ture pure and unperverted, it must be amdng the 
brutal tribes. The same fs^t applies to the hu- 
man species. The bodies of women in gene- 
ral are smaller and feebler than those -of men, 
and they are commonly more timid. This is not 
merely the case in the more polished states of. 
.society, in which false refinement, or jnjuripi^is 
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habits^ may be supposed jto have degraded thcx fe- 
male character; but it is nearly if not equally so 
among savages, where women, instead of being 
wholly or chiefly sedentary, are rather the more 
laborious sex. How shall we account for this fact ? 
I>oes it not seem to indicate a difference of em- 
ployment and destination ? Is it conceivable that 
there should be so much, difference of structure 
between beings intended for precisely the same 
sphere of action ? No one can suppose this, who 
believes that the various departments of nature 
are all formed by a Being of infinite wisdom, and 
that in the economy of creation and providence 
means are adjusted to ends. 

Again ; the important offices of gestation and 
parturition being assigned to women, plainly 
point out the difference of situs^tion, pursuit, s^nd 
employment, for which we are contending. The 
various circumstances of infirmity and confine- 
ment resulting from these offices present insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of that sex en- 
gaging in many employments destined for men. 
If all distinctions, except in the business of love, 
ought to be confounded, then females ought to be 
called to sit on the bench of justice, to fill the 
seat^ of legislation, to hold the reins of executive 
office, and to lead the train of war. But would 
such a kind of activity as any of these stations 
suppose, comport with their sexual duties ? The 
slight^t reflexion, it i^ presumed, will be suffi- 
cient to convince every unprejudiced inquirer, 
that there is a total incompatibility between 
them. 

§econdl^; Tq wi^He thp education j^nd the em- 
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ployments of the two sexes precisely the same^ 
would, if practicable in itself, be produetive .of 
the most immoral consequences. Let us suppose 
young females to mingle promiscuously with the 
youth of the other sex, in their studies, in their 
amusements, aivd in all the means adopted to 
strengthen the bodies and the minds of each. Let 
us sjippose, that after the elements of knowledge 
were acquired, the same «tnployftients were as-? 
signed to each sex. Let us suppose the various 
stations of civil trust to be filled indifferently by 
men and women ; the places destined ioj the in- 
struction of lawyers, physicians, and surgeons, to 
be occiupied by a jumbled crowd of male and fe- 
male students; the clerkships in countingrhouses, 
and public offices, executed by a joint corps of 
male and female penmen ; and the bands of la^ 
bourers in manufactories formed without any 
distinction of sex. What would be the conse- 
quence of these arrangements? it would con- 
I vert society into hordes o{ seducers and prosti- 
tutes. Instead of the regularity, the order, the 
I pleasing charities, and the pure delights of wed^ 

Ided love, a system of universal concubinage 
would prevail. Seminaries of learning would be 
changed into nurseries of licentiousness ^and dis- 
ease ; the proceedings of deliberative assemblies 
would be perverted or arrested by the wiles of 
amorous intrigue; the places of commercial or 
mechanical business would become the haunts of 
noisy and restless lewdness ; and all sober em- 
ployment would yield to the dominion of brutal 
appetite. ' . 

Let us take a retrospect of those countries ^nd 
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ages, in which the intercouse of the sexes, i»ith 
jrespect to yiolations of what are commonly all* 
ed the laws of decorum, came nearest to the pcint 
of freedom here recommended. In the ancbnt 
^ymKiastic exercises^ it is well known, that the 
young woman wet e obliged to run,, to wreitle^ 
to tlM*ow quoits, &c., and in these exercises toap- 
pear naked, as well as the men ; and at tieir 
feasts and sacrifices, they were also obligee to 
dance, in the same state of perfect nudity, anid 
crowds of male spectators. What was the con* 
sequence of these proceedings } According to 
the doctrine under consideration, such freed>m 
in exposing the naked limbs, and those partis of 
the body which are generally concealed, ough to 
have rendered the people who indulged in ttese 
habits the most virtuous in the world, with re- 
gard to the intercourse of the sexes. Butvas 
this really the consequence ? Directly the re- 
verse I The exercises in question were convened 
into ocdtsions of wantonness and libertinism so 
gross and flagitious, that they became subject of 
universal complaint, and filled even pagans Vith 
horrour. . ' 

The truth is, wherever the intercourse of the 
sexes has beeh most guarded, and the fences of 
delicacy and modesty most carefully kept up, ttere 
the highest degree of virtue and order has irva- 
riably prevailed^ It is so far from being a conect 
opinion, that throwing off reserve is the best yay 
to prevent corruption, that uniform experieice 
proves this course to be the most mischievous md 
corrupting that can be imagined. There is no 
F^y of avoiding this consequence, Ibut by main- 
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laioing, that many things which Christianity ^^ and 
Ih^se who take their, standard of morality from it, 
prcnounce vicious, are really innocent^ if nat . 
faid^ble. 

Thirdly ; To defend the system which would 
fK^ifound all distinctions of sex, except in the 
busness of love, is as oj^site to the spirit qf 
Christianityy as it is inconsistent with the pur? 
Buift q( the female sex, and inuuoral in its conse- 
qucfices. Those who are familiar with the scrip- ' 
tur<s will recollect, that a line of distinction be^ 
twen the sexes is frequently and carefully drawn 
the ein, and an habitual reference to this distinc- 
tk>i represented as highly important in the system 
of loman duty. Upon this distinction, cottsider-? 
ed in several points of view, are founded somte of 
. themost interesting conjugal obligations, and all 
the leading )[>rinciples of domestic government. 
Th( scriptures indeed Ao not exhibit womVn as 
an enslaved and servile being; they represent 
heras a rational and immortal creature, as the 
counsellor, companion, aild helpmate of men, 
andteach us, both by precept and exsLmple, .to 
condder her as holding a high and respectable 
staton in society : but they exclude her, by di- 
leci prohibition, from the office of public reli-* 
giots instructor, and plainly intimate, that sever 
ral >ther employments ^flxd pursuits are unfit to 
engage her attention. In short, they distinctly 
and unequivocally hold up the idea of an appro-* 
priite sexual character, and represent a corre-^ 
spoading peculiarity of studies and action as pro- 
peiiy belonging to the male and female. 
It is evident then^. from reason, from tlie uiii^ 
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form course of nature, from experience, and from 
the word of God, that females are destined for 
different pursuits^ a;nd employments from men, and 
that the sphere of their activity should he diffe- 
rent* This, of consequence,* will call for a diflRe- 
xent education, will lead to different hahits, and 
iwrilj give rise to distinguishing characteristics. Do 
not the professional employments of men every 
day beget observable pepuliarities of- character 
and taste ? And is it not perfectly ixatural, on the 
^aroe principle, that th^re should be sexual pecu- 
liarities ? Nor is there any necessity for supposing 
a radical inferiority of fntellectual power in fe- 
inal^s, Jt will be readily granted, that with the 
s^m&kindy and with the same degree, of cultiva- 
tion with men, they would exhibit equal capacity 
of mind. But the necessary reserve of the female 
sex, their domestic duties, their sedentary life, the 
infirmities and confinement resulting from the pe^ 
culiar sf?xual offices before alluded to, and the va- 
rious peculiarities of their situation, are abun- 
dantly sufficient to produce in them a different 
genius and character of mind from those of men, 
whose active employments, during enterprises, 
aspiring ambition, diversified scenes and occupa- 
tions, femiliarity with danger, and unceasing la- 
bours to gain fame, wealth, or pleasure, impart to 
their minds a vigour, a courage, a solidity, a wa- 
riness, and a persevering patience in exertion, 
which are rarely found irf women ^, 

* Miss Hannah More, in one of her Essays, seems to admill 
the idea of an origincU inferiority of mental character in female^^ 
She expresses herself in this manner': " Women have generally 
ouicker perceptions ; men have juster sentiments. Women con- 
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"Vi^hat, then, is the conclusion of the matter ? 
It is, that women, as well as men, are rational 
beings ; that they are made not to be the servants 
but the companions of men ; that for this purpose, 
where it is practicable, their minds should be 
cultivated with care, liberally imbued with know- 
ledge, and so strengthened and polished as to fit 
them to shine, not only in the routine xyf domestic 
employments, but also in the social circle, and 
in literary conversation. Every man who under- 
stands the true interests of society will desire to 



sider how things may be prettily said ; men, how they may b« 
properly said. Women speak, to shine or please ; men, to con- 
vince, or confute. Women admire what is brilliant; me<i, what 
fs solid. Women prefer a sparkling eflbsion of fancy to the most 
laborious iavestigaiion of facts. In literary composition^ Women 
are pleased with antithesis ; men, with observation and a just 
deduction of ^ects from their causes. In Romance and Novel- 
writing women cannot be excelled. To a'hiuse, rather than to 
instruct, or to itistruct indirectly, by short inferences dravyn 
from a long concatenation of circumstances, is at once the busj- 
DCTss of this sort of composition^ and one of the characteristics 
of female genius. In short, it appears, that the mind, in each 
sex, has some natural kind of bias> which constitutes a distinc- 
tion of charapter ; and that the happiness of both depends, in a 
great measure, on the preservation and observance of this di- 
stinction,"— Essay, p. 9 — 13. In the sentiment here expressed, 
I cannot altogether agree with this excellent and illustrious wo- 
man. That there is some such difference as she has stated be- 
tween the sexes, I am ready to allow ; but this appears to me to 
arise hot so much from any original iT^eriority in the structure of 
the female mind, as fi'<»n a diiTerencQ of education and employ- 
nient ; from a difference in the circui^stances in whh^h women 
are placed in society, with respect to inducenients to action; the 
nature of their amusements, fyc, ; a difference which is necei*- 
sary and proper, and Which to set aside, would be ^tp derslp^e 
A^ order* and dei|troy the happiness of soci«ty, ' 
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9ee females receive the best education which their 
' circumstances will afford. And every one who 
considers the importance of enlightening and 
forming the minds of the young, -and who recol- 
lects that this task must, far a number of the 
first years of life, be almost entirely intrusted to 
mothers, will perceive the propriety' of having 
them more accurately and extensively informed 
than th^ commonly are, But when womefft carry 
the idea of their equality with the other sex so far 
as to insist, that there should be no difference in 
their education and pursuits ^ when they con- 
tend that every kind of study or occuj^tion is 
equally fit and desirable for them to pursue a« 
for men * ; when they imagine and act on thst 
presumption, that th^y have talents as well suited 
to every species of employment and enterprise; 
they mistake both their character, their dignity, 
and their happiness. The God of nature has 
raised everlasting barriers against such wild and 
mischievous claims. To urge them is to renounce 



* It is by no means the intention of the writer to say, that th« 
profound investigations of matheqiatical or metaphysical science 
are unfit for ali females. Where persons of this sex are so circum« 
8tanced> with regard to propferty and employment,'as to render 
investigations of this kind convenient and agreeable, there ap- 
pears no rational objection to their engaging in them. But whea 
females devote themselves to studies of this nature, to the neg-^ 
lecf of religious itnd moral tmprovement, which are indispensa* 
bly neeiestery ibr every sex and age ; and to the omission aiso 
of geography, history, chemistry, and some of the more attrac* 
tive branches of natural histery, if they do not depart from th« . 
province of tileir sex> they certainly have a singular taste as to 
what is most iise&l and most ornamental in females^ situate a3 
they are ift society. 
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reason ; to contradict experience ; to trample on 
the divine authority ; and to diminish the useful- 
ness, the respectability, and the real enjoyment 
of the female sex. 

The increased intelligence and the taste for 
reading, which remark&bly characterise the fe- 
male sex of the present day, compared with their 
condition a century ago, are attended with some 
circumstances, which the friends of virtue and 
happiness cannot contemplate with unmiiigled 
, pleasure. By far too great a portion of the read- 
ing of females is directed to Novels y and other pro- 
ductions^ of light and frivolous character, which 
at best can only amuse, and which often exert a 
corrupt influence, instead of enlightening the 
mind, and forming it to a love of wisdom and 
virtue: Hence the frequent complaint, among 
the ^sober and discerning, that modern female 
education is calculated to make superficial, as- 
suming, and dissipated, rather than wise and use- 
ful wom^n; and that they have just .learning 
enough to detach them from the peculiar and 
proper duties of their sex, but not sufficient to 
expand, enrich, and regulate their minds. This 
complaint has, doubtless^ some foundation *. But 

* If the statement giyen in a former page, respecting the cha- 
racter and destination of the female sex, be just, then engaging 
m literary pursuits of such a Mnd, or to such a degfee, as will 
render them either unfit or indisposed to act in their peculiar 
domestic Sphere, is, in ordinary cases, unwise and mischievous. 
This remark applies with particular ^orce to that 'kind of read- 
ing, which has a tendency to consume time> without confeiring a 
single advantage of solid information, or of real wisdom. Those 
young ladies whO; instead of studying theology> morals^ gramr 
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instead of pi-oving that a teste for literature is 
improper orinjurious in females, it only seives . 
to admonish us, that their studies should be more 
extensive and better directed ; tbbt an acquaint- 
wice with, novels only will neVer make any wo- 
man a good housewife, mother, friend, or Chris- 
tian ; and that literature in them, as well as the 
other sex, though in itself a'n invaluable blessing, 
may be perverted into a heavy curse. 

The elegant accomplishments of music and 
drawing were also more commonly made apart 
of feinale education, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, than at any former period with the his- 
tory of which we are acquainted. We nov see 
every daj, in the .houses of those who belcng to 
the middle class of society, instruments of tiusic, 
and productions of the pencil; which a century 
ago were rarely seen in the houses of the most 
conspicuous and wealthy. This increase of (itten- 
tion tomusicy as a part of female education^ dur- 
ing the last century, is more especially r^ark- 
able in Great Britain and America. 

On the subject of Education, the century under 
review has given birth to a doctrine, Vhich, 
though noticed in a former chapter, is yet too re- 
markable and too pregnant with mischief^ to b^ 
suffered to pass without more particular conside- 
ration in the present. It is, that education has 
a kind of intellectual and moral omnipotences that 

max, geography^ history^ chemistry, flrc, give all their, reading- 
hours to Novels, would do well to ask themselves, how far this 
kind of employment is likely to qualify them to be dignified 
heads of families, respectable companions of their busbdnds^' or 
•useful members of society, . 
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to its difTerent forms are to be ascribed the chiefs 
if not all, the differences observable in the ge- 
nius, taleats, and dispositions of men ; and that 
by improving its principles and plan, hmnan na- 
ture may, and fmally will, reach a state of a])* 
oolite perfection in this worlds or at l^ast go on 
to % state of unlimited improvement. In short, 
in ihe estimation of tho^e who adopt this doc- 
trine, man is the child of circumstances ; and by 
meliorating these, without the aid of religion, his 
true and highest elevation is to be obtained: and 
Aey even go so far as to believe, that, by mean$ 
of the advancement of light and knowledge, all 
vice, misery, and death, may finally be banished 
from the earth. This system, as was before ob- 
served, seems to have been first distinctly taught 
by y.. Helvetius, a celebrated French author who 
wrott about the middle of the age we ai-e consi- 
dering, and wa9 afterwards adopted and urged 
with great zeal by many of his countrymen, par- 
ticuWly Mirabaud and Condorcet ; and also by 
Mr. Godwin, and others, of Great Britain. 

This doctrine of the omnipotence qf education, 
said ike perfectibiliti/ of man, seems liable, amotig 
many others^ to the following strong objec- 
tions ; — 

First. It is contrary to the nature mid conditian'^ 
cf man. Though every succeeding generation 
may be said, with respect to literary and scien- 
tific acquisitions, to stand bn the ground gained 
l>y their predecessors, and thus to be continually 
making progress 5 yet this is by no means the 
case with regard to intellectual discipline and^ mo- 
ral qualities. Each successive iadividuml, how^ 
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ever elevated the genius, and however sublime 
the virtues of. his ancestors, has to perform the 
task of restrahiing his own appetites, subduing 
his own passions, and guarding against the ex- 
cesses to which his irregular propensities would 
prompt him. Suppose a Bacon, or a Newton, 
after all his intellectual and moral attainments, to 
have a son. Is this son more wise or more vir- 
tubus, on account of the genius and attainments 
of his parent ? By no means. He has the same 
laborious process to undergo, for the acquisition 
of knowl^ge, and the same vigilance and patient 
«elf-denial to exercise, for the regulation of his 
moral character, as if his parent had been the 
most ignorant and degraded of beings. And this, 
from the nature and conditi9n of man, must aU 
ways continue to be the case. If every succes- 
sive individual of pur species must come into the 
world ignorant, feeble, and helplessVand if 'the . 
same process for instilling knowledge into the^ 
mind, and restraining moral irregularities, must 
be undergone, de novo, in every instance, on what 
do these sanguine calculators rest their hopes that 
we shall attain a state of intellectual and moral 
perfection in the present world ? They must sup* 
pose either that the propagation of the species, by 
the intercourse of the sexes, will cease; or that, 
contrary to every law, man will at length come 
into the world with all that maturity of reason, 
light, and information, which belongs to adult 
years. But it is presumed neither of these sup- 
positions will be adopted by rational inquirers. 

Secondly. Another oJ>jection to this doctrine 
is, that it is contrary to all experience. The w^orld 

v©i.. m. i 
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has existed near she tliousahd years; and/ during 
this long period, the exertions of intellect and of 
virtue have been uumerojus and great. It will 
even be readily granted, that, amidst the mortify- 
ing vicissitudes and the degrading retrocessions 
which the history of knowledge presents, man- 
kind are now far more enlightened than at any 
former period. But is it a fact, that real wisdom, 
moral purity, and true happiness, have always 
kept pace with the improvements in literature and 
• science ? Are the niost learned and scientific na- . 
tions, and the most learned and scientific indivi- 
duals, aliVays the most virtuous? Are luxury, 
fraud, violei^ce, unprincipled ambition, the vi- 
cious interqeurse of the sexes, and the various 
kinds of intemperance, less frequent among the 
polished and enlightened nations of Europe, than 
among the untutored natives of America ? It is 
presumedj; that no reflecting mind will answer 
these questions in the affirnaative. What, then, 
becomes of the fun^damental principle of tho^ 
who hold the doctrine in question ; viz. That the 
progress of knowledge is alone sufficient to re- 
form, exalt, and finally to render perfect, the hu- 
man race ? If thi§ principle were vvell founded, 
we should find virtue and happiness, both in indi- 
viduals and societies, bearing an exact proportion 
to the advances made in knowledge, whitjh expe- 
rienpe .attests is far from being the case. 

But it will perhaps be said, that the principle 
o( experience n^ay be pressed too far; that it is 
not legitimate reasoning to iiifor, because an 
event has never, yet occurred, that therefore it 
never can or will take place. • But if a certaji^ 
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cause produce m given effect, there mast be a tert" 
dency in that cause T» produce this effect. Now; 
if this tendency be real, when the cause is exerted 
in a certain degree, the effect may generally^ if 
not always, be looked for in a corresponding de- 
gree. But if it be not generally true, that the 
most enlightened are the most virtuous ; if it be 
not generally true, that in proportion as men make 
progress in intellectual impxovement, they make 
progress in moral excellence ; we may with con- 
fidence conclude, that these two species of im- 
provement do not necessarily stand in the relation 
of cause and effect to each other, and, therefore^ 
that from the existence of the former, we cannot 
legitimately infer the existence of the latter. 

Thirdly. A further objection to the doctrine of 
human perfectihiUty has been drawn, with great 
force, from the principle of population, compared 
with the means of subsistence. It has been asserted, 
by acute and well informed writers, that the pro- 
gress oi population, when unrestrained, is always 
in a geometrical ratio, and that the increase of the 
means of subsistence is, under the most favourable 
circunastances, only in an arithmetical ratio. If 
this be the. case, it is evident that the progress of 
population must continually, imless in extraordi- 
'nary circumstances, be checked by the want of 
subsistence; that these two will ever be, from 
their very nature, contending forces, and will be 
found more or less, in tlie most advantageous 
states of society, to produce want, fraud, violence, 
irregularity in the sexual intercourse, disease, and 
various kinds of vice ; and, as the natural conse- 
quence of these, especially in their combined 

L2 
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force, much misery and degradation to man. 
.There seems to be no method of avoiding this con- 
clusion, but by contending, that, when knowledge 
shall have made a certain degree of progress, both 
the intercourse of the sexes and the necessity of 
food and raiment will cease. But will any one 
seriously maintain that such events are probable ? 
Do we actually see individuals or communities, as 
they advance in learning and refinement, discover 
less propensity to the sexual intercourse, or a 
greater disposition or ability to do without the 
means of bodily sustenance ? It will not be pre- 
tended that either of these is the case. But as long 
as the propagation of the human sp6cies continues 
to stand on the footing and to depend on the prin- 
ciples which it now does ; and as long as food and 
raiment are necessary as mean^ of subsistence, hu- 
man society must be doomed to exhibit more or 
less of ignoratice, vice, and misery *. 

Fourthly, It is evident that the doctrine of the 
unliniited efficacy of education, and the perfecti- 
bility of man, is wholly inconsistent with the scrip- 
ture account of the creation and present state of 
man. - The sacred volume teaches us that we are 
fallen and depraved being-s ; that this depravity is 
total, and admits of no remedy but by the grace 
declared in the Gospel; that the most virtuous 
will never be perfect or completely holy ih tlie 
present world, and that misery and death are tho 

* See this argument placed in a strong and interestiifg 
point of light in a work entitled An -Essay on Population, 
by ]Mr. Malthus^ which, in force of reasoning, and in can- 
dour and urbanity of discussion, has rarely if ever been ex- 
ceeded. 
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unavoidable lot of man while under the present 
dispensation. It is true, the same scriptures speak 
of a future period of millennial happiness and 
glory, when divine knowledge shall universally 
aboui^d, an,d when peace and happiness shall fill 
the world. But the Millennium^oi the Bible dif^ 
fers essentially, both in its cause and nature, from 
the period which the advocates of this phibsophjf, 
falsely so i^alled *, describe in such glowing co- 
lours, and expect with so much confidence. The 
believers in the former expect it to be produced 
by the prevalence of that divine illumination, and 
that evangelical holiness, which have already been 
found so transcendeatly efficacious in promoting' 
the virtue and happiness of men, notwithstanding 
the obstacles which have stood in the way of their 
benign pperation; while Helvetius, Co^idorcet, 
<jodwin, and their disciples, expect every thing to 
be ac€omplished by the progress of knowledge, 
which has been so thoroughly tried, and proved 
so lamentably ineffectual. The Millennium of 
scripture is represented as a period of knowledge, 
benevolence, peace, purity, and universal holi- 
ness i but the millennium depicted in philosophig 
dreams is an absurd portrait of knowledge withr 
out real wisdom, of benevolence without piety, 
and of purity and happiness without genuine 
virtue. 

It will be readily granted, indeed, to the advo- 
cates pf this delusive system, that education is ex- 

* It is to be regretted that the word philosophy, so noble and 
elevated in its original and only proper meaniqg^ should be so , 
often prostituted by an application to the reveries of pride^ igno*> 
rance^ and vanity. ' 
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tremely powerful i that much of the difference we 
observe in the talents and dispositions of men is 
to be ascribed to its efficacy; and that the lovers 
of knowledge may be expected hereafter to make 
such improvements in literature, such discoveries 
in science, audi such useful reforms in the plans 
of instruction, as exceedingly to promote the ge- 
neral improvement of man. But before the doc- 
trine of perfectibility can be adopted, the nature 
of man mu$t be totally changed; his. present ha- 
bits and wants must cease ; and he muist become 
a being of an essentially different character firom 
that which his Creator has giv^n him. The hus- 
bandman, by skilful and patient culture, may 
highly improve the quality of many species of the 
vegetable'tribes. He may cisiuse that which, in a 
neglected spot, was small, feeble, and unpromi- 
sing, to become, in more favourable pircum- 
fitances, vigorous, luxuriant, and flourishing: in 
short, it is not easy to say hbwfa^j under eriliglit- 
ened and unwearied cultivation, he may carry the 
improvement of tliosie objects to which he devotes 
his attention. But to suppose that there are no 
limits to this improvement; to suppose that under 
tlie wisest management a rose might be so ex- 
panded as to cover a field of many ^.c res, or a 
fitalk of wheat so enlarged as to vie with the oak 
of the forest, would surely be the height of extra- 
vagancy and folly ^. . 

The doctrine ojf human perfectibility ^ however, 
is top flattering to the pride of man not to have 
considerable currency among certain classes of 

* See the Essay on Population before quoted. 
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society-i Accordingly, the effects of this doctrine 
may be distinctly traced in many parts of the ci- 
vilised world, from its influence in seminaries of 
learning, on the general interests of education, 
and on many social institutions. That this influ- 
ence is unfavourable, will not be questioned for 
a moment by those who Consider truth and utility 
as inseparably and eternally connected. ^ 

From the foregoing remarks it appears tliat 
education, in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury^ underwent important revolutions. That so 
far as respects the extension of its benefits in a 
greater degree to the female sex, and to almost 
every rank in society ; the multiplication of se- 
minaries of learriing, of popular elementary works 
for the use of- youth, and of the various- means 
and excitements to the acquisition of knowledge ; 
and the decline of that despotic reign which the 
dead languages held for three preceding centu- 
fies, we may look back on the period under con- 
sideration as a period of honourable improve* 
ment ; but that in some other respects^, and par*- 
ticularly with respect to the patient, laborious, 
and thorough investigation of the various objects 
of knowledge ; the depth of erudition ; the disci- 
pline and subordination of academic establish- 
ments; and the general moral influence of lite- 
rary and scientific acquirements ; the last age can- 
not with propriety boast of muph progress. 
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CHAPTER XXYL • 

NATIONS LATELY BECXI^ME UTEBARY. 

X HE last century is not onlyedistingivishued by 
numerous discoveries, and by rith addition^ to 
the general stock of science, but aljip by the rise 
of several nations from obscurity in the republic 
0f letters, to considerable litj^rary and scientific 
eminence. To attempt to give ^ fuU view of the 
conunencement and progress of a taste for litera- 
ture i{x those nations would lead to a minuteness 
9^nd esttisnt pf discussion altogether beyond the li? 
mits of our plan. The design of the present chap* 
ter, tl)erefore, is only to state some general facts^ 
and to connect with th^m such names and colla- 
teral events as may appear to demand notice^ ei- 
ther for the purpose of throwing light on the prin- 
<?ipal object of inquiry, or of doing honour to me- 
ritorious individnals. In the list about to be ^iven 
of new literary countries, it will not be possible, 
for various reasons, to include all that naight with 
propriety be mentioned. Passing by several na- 
tions, therefore, of inferior character^ the most 
important of those which in the last century have 
become literary are 'Russia, Ger7nanj/y and the 
United States of America. To each of these ^ome 
attention will be separately directed. 
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SECTION I. 

RUSSIA. ■ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century^ 
Russia had scarcely a Jiter^ry existence. Almost 
entirely without learned men, and diestitute of the 
means of ac^i^iring knowledge, the* whole empire 
may be said, with little exception, to have been 
sunk in ignoriance and barbarism. The language 
of the country i^'^as in a viiserably confijsed and 
chaotic state, ^ithput rifles, and with scarcely 
any fixed character s and of course no writers of 
taste in th^t langu.age h{i4 appeared. Jt is true, 
the art of prinjinjj was intfpduced into Russia as 
eafly as the sixteenth century, ap4 some'feeble 
efforts were made, about the same time, Jo en- 
lighten ^ui4 cjivilise the people. Efforts still more 
vigorpus and extensive, to effect the samcpur- 
ppse, were piade in the seventeenth century^ but 
they were soon relaxed, and little was 4one in 
tl^is way tvntil Peter, the Gre?it ascended the jm^ 
perial throne. 

The crpwn devolving on Peter, at the close of 
the seventeenth pentury, he ^ftrly formed the de- 
sign of introduping into his empire, as ffir as pos- 
sib|e, the various aj-ts of civilised life,. and that 
attention to letters and science which he found to 
b€ so useful ip other nations. For thi^ pDjrpose | 

he travelled into foreign countries ; made himself -^ j 

^quainted with their literary ^nd scientUic insti- \ 
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tutions ; sent some of the most conspicuous young^ 
noblemen in his dominions into different parts of 
Europe, for the purpose of improving themselves 
in literature ; and' invited many foreigners of dis- 
tinction to settle at his cotirt. He established a 
printing office in Petersburg, for publishing booksf 
in the vulgar tongue; and among many other 
Works caused a large edition of the Bible in tha,t 
language to be printed and scattered through his 
d(»ninions. He instituted also, beside schools of 
less celebrity, in different parts of the empire, a 
mathematical school, a seminary for instruction 
in navigation, a museum for the collection of cu- 
riosities from all parts of the, world, and an obser- 
.vatory, for the promotion of astronomical sci- 
ence: in short, he ende3.voured, as far as possible, 
to transplant from all other nations, into his own 
country, every thing that appeared to him orna- 
mental or useful. By these means he produced a 
taste for letters and science among some of the 
higher classes of his subjects, and laid the foun- 
dation of that general improvement in his empire, 
which has siiice risen to such an honourable 
height *, . 

The establishment oi the Imperial Acadeifty of 
Arts and Sciences forms an importp,rit era in the 
history of Ruissian literature. This institution 
owes its origin to Peter the Great, yho, during 
^is travels, observing the advantages of |)ui)lic 
societies for the promotion of useful knowledge, 

' ^ For spore minute information on the lubjeci of Russian li-r 
teratqre than it is convenient to give in the pf eseyit sketchy see 
jCoxe's Traveh, and Tooke's Survey qf the Ifusiian Empire^ l)is 
fJistoryqf Russia, ^ni his Life qf Catharine If J 
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determjiiied tb form an association of this kind in 
his own country. For this purpose, when in Ger- 
many, he consulted Leibnitz and Wolf, and avail* 
ed himself of their learning and experience in the 
formation of his plan. Willji their aid he at length 
completed the constitution of the Academy, and 
signed it on the tenth of February, 1724, but was 
prevented by his sudden death from putting it 
into effective operation. His decease, however, 
did not .defeat the laudable and wdl formed de- 
sign. The academy was established by Catha- 
rine I on the twenty first of December, 1725, and 
tl^e first meeting took place two days afterwards. 
3\his eigipress not only favoured the institution, 
but also exercised great munificence towards it. 
She made a liberal grant of money for the support 
of fifteen memberjs eininent for learning and ta- 
lents, who were pensioned under the title of pro-, 
fessors in the various branches of literature and 
science. And that nothing might be omitted 
which could promote her leading object, she in- 
vited a number of eminent foreigners to Peters- 
burg, fov the purpose of fiMing the professorial 
chairs, for which provision had been made. The 
most distinguished of these foreigners were Nicho- 
las and Daniel Bernoullij the two de Lisles, Bulr 
filler. Wolf, ,and Euler, wJiiose profound erudi- 
tion and scientific industry could not fail of pro- 
moting the interests of Jcnp^yledge wherever they 
were placed. . ' 

Perhaps few institution3 of this nature, in mo- 
dera times, have been more diligent pr more suc- 
cessful in pursuing the objects for which it was 
l^ormed than this academy. Beside its published 
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transi^ctionsy which amount, it is believe^J, to 
Tiearly fifty volumes, and which are fiiU of valu- 
iible information both in literature and science ; 
its members have done much, both in their official 
and private capacities, to diflfuse almost every 
|>r^ch of useful knowledge throughput the em- 
pire. Perhaps no country can boast ^f having 
produced, within the space of a few years, such a 
number of excellent publications oh it^ internal 
st^te, its iiatural history, its topography, wd geo- 
grftphy ; and on the m^^nners, custogas, and lan- 
guages of.diiferent nations 3 as have i^ijied from 
the press of the academy. 

These exertions of Peter and C;^thatine were 
aided by sonie of their native subjects, whe began 
to perceive the importance of literature, and to 
fprm plans. for the diffusion of it among the peo- 
ple. It w^s in the reign of the former, that thosQ 
improvements in the Rus^ian or Sclavoaian lan- 
guage commenced, which have since made such 
hottotfrable progress. To Theophanep Prokopo- 
vitch *y archbishop of Novogorpd, a man of learn- 
ing and taste, and a native of Russia, much ho- 
nour is due, for l^ouring to promote among his 

* Thcophanes Prokopovitch ^sas born in Russia in 1681, and 
dt€d archbishop of Novogorod in 1736. After receiving as good 
«a ediicataon as his country afforded, he went ta Rome, where he 
/Bsided three yearB, and iviiere his literary and scientific acquire- 
ments w^re greatly extended. He was profoundly learned, not 
only in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew literature, but also in ph.iloso- 
phy and theology. He was the first Russian divine who pub- 
lished a regular systematic view of the doctrines of his church. 
Hif priqcip^l work is composed in Latin, under4he title of Chris* 
tiaaa Orihodoxa Thcotogia, His discourses are deemed classical 
jpcrfon^ances. 
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countrymen a taste fop polite literature. He not 
only cultivated and endeavoured to extend the 
influence of learning 'during his life, but likewise 
left a legacy to be applieji to the same object 
afteV his decease. 

In this laudable zeal for promoting the lite- 
rary interests of his country, Theophanes was fol- 
lowed by Lomohozdf, who, it was before observed, 
has been styled the great refine^ of the Russian 
language *. His labours may be considered as 
forming an era in the literary progress of \m 
country, and are always mentioned as having 
been eminently conducive to this progress. 

During the short reign of Peter II, the acade- 
my, and the general interests of literature, being 
neglected by the court, greatly declined. The sa- 
laries of the professors were discontinued, and au 
alt)rk>st universal disregard to science prevailed. 
When the empress Anne came to the throne, the 
court again patronised the cause of letters and 
science. She revived the academy ; enlarged the 



* Lomonozof was the son of a fishmonger at Kolmogori, in 
Russia. He was born in the year 17 1 1, and died in 1764-, in the 
54tb year of his age.. ' He was fortunately tauj^ht to read, an ac- 
complishment by no mea&s con^mon among persons of such hum- 
"ble origin in Russia. His g,enrus for poetry was first kindled by 
the perusal of the Song of Solomon, done into verse by Polotsky, 
in a very rud6,and miserable manner. He fled from his father, 
who would have compelled him to a disagreeable marriage, and 
took refoge in a monastery at Moscow, where he had an abun* 
dant opportunity of indulging hb tasfe for letters. He was after- 
wards taken under the patronage of the Imperial Academy a^ 
Petersburg, and proved one of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the age. Hi& works were collected after his death. 
\j^ threo volumes octav<>. 
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provision which had been made for its naost active^ 
members ; added a seminary for the instruction o€ 
youth, under the superintendence of the profes- 
sors ; and did much for the diffusion of liberal 
knowledge. Both the academy, and the semi- 
nary connected with it, flourished for some time 
under the direction, of baron Korf ; but upon his 
death, towards the latter end of Anne^s reigrij, a 
person without erudition, wisdom, or enterprise, 
being appointed president, many df the most able 
and useful members quitted Russia in disgust. 
At the accession of the empress Elizabeth> nevr 
life and vigour were again restored tp this institu- 
tion; the original plan was still further enlarged and 
improved ; some of the most learned for^gners 
were again drawn to Petersburg; and, what. was 
considered a very promising omen for the litera- 
ture of Russia, two natives of the country, Lomo- 
nozof, before mentioned, and Romofsky, another 
man of genius and learning, were enrolled among 
the members of the academy. 

But when Catharine II came to the imperial 
throne, a new and illustrious era commenced. 
Her exertions for the encouragement of literature 
were more spirited jtnd liberal than those of any 
of her predecessors, excepting Peter, and more 
extended and successful than even his. She fos- 
tered the academy with the utmost zeal;' provided 
additional funds for its more ample support ; pre-j 
vailed on a number of learnted foreigners to accept 
of professorships in the academy, and. other places' 
of honour and profit at hisr court; caused the 
geography and natural history of her empire to 
be carefully explored \ and gave a new spring to 
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the growth of literature and scieuce in every part 
of her dominions in which they ^ had been planted. 
But there w^ere two events in. the reign of Catha- 
rine which' deserve to be particularly recorded, 
and which must be supposed to have had a con- 
siderable influence in promoting the diffusion of 
knowledge, among, her subjects. 

The first is,, the order issued, in the year 
1768, by the empress, for translating a ziiimljer, 
of standard xvorksy in various languages, into the 
Russian, thereby at once improving the national 
tongue, and extending a knowledge of some of 
the b^st publications of taste and science through- 
pu|; her empire.: For defraying the expense of 
this uadertaking she granted an annual sum, and 
engaged in the work some of lier most learned 
subjects, by whose labqurs naany of the Greek 
and Latin classics have been^|esented in a re- 
spectable Russian dress*; and a number of the 
most valuable works in the English, French, and 
German languages, given to the inhabitants of 
that country in their own dialect* A considerable 
portion of these translators were natives of Russia, 
but the greater number were learned foreigners. 
The other event referred to is the establishment 

* Among the numerous versions made in consequence of 
this imperial order, the following are "worthy of particular no- 
tice. The works of Plato, translated by Siderot'sky gind Pak- 
homof ; the works of Hesiod by Fryanfynofsjcy j Iloma^s Iliud 
by Yekimof ; the JEneis and Georgics of Virgil by Yekiraof, and 
also by Petrof ; the Metamorphoses of Ovid by Kofitzky ; and the 
Odes of Horace by Popofsky. To attempt an enumeration of the 
English, French, and German classical works which havd been 
uaturalised in Russia^ ..would exceed the reai^onable limits of a 
note. 
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of iiormal Sckoob, by Catharine, in erery pro- 
vince in her empire. This establishment com- 
menced about the year 1780, wheti places of in- 
struction were formed, not only for the children 
of the nobility, but alsc^'for those of inferior rank. 
For this object the empress did hot content her- 
self with making ample pecuni&ry provision, but 
also caused elementary books, for the instruction 
i)f youth in religion and inorals, as well as letters, 
to be composed or translated, and distributed 
throughout her dominions. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the influence of these institutions 
has been benign and extensive. 

Beside? the seminaries of learning already men- 
tioned, the various , sovereigns of Russia during 
the last age, and especially Catharine II, formed 
numerou"^ societies for the promotion afArts, Ma- 
nufacturesy and A^ix:nlture; established Libraries y 
not only in Petersburg, but also in other parts of 
the empire ; made large collections of specimens 
m the Fine ArtSy and endeavoured, by other me- 
thods, to awaken the attention of jan ignorant and 
barbarous people to the improvements of eivilisa- 
t^n, and the importance of knowledge. 

Perhaps it is not saying too much to pronounce, 
that, notwithstanding the detestable character of 
Catharine II, considered in a moral view, and 
notwithstanding the odious despotism which she 
exercised, no -crowned head ever did more, in the 
same length of time, to raise the- character and 
promote the general welfare of her subjects.^ And 
when it is considered how low she found the 
greater part of these subjects sunk in ignorance 
and brutality at her accession to the throne, it 
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is astonishing that her efforts v^jexe attended wfth 
so much success. ... 

When this empress began her reign, little at^ 
tention had been devoted to Natural Fhitosophf^. 
or Natural History y in her dominions: but within:! 
a few years past, m^ch has been done in these, 
branches of science, by a number of persons, both. ' 
natives and foreigners. Among the former, Lepe- 
chin, Guldenstsedt, Ozeretzkofsky, Solokof, Suyef,. 
Rumofsky, and Florinsky, deserve to be mention- 
ed with particular respect. Among the latter, 
Pallas *, Gmelin, Falk, iEpiilus, Georgi, Renovantz, 
and several others, hold an honourable rank. Bv 
the labours and writings of these philosophers, a 
considerable taste has been excited in Russia, for 
the inquiries to which they directed their attention. 

* Peter Simon Pallas was bom at Berlin in the year 1741, and 
is the son of a distinguished surgeon of that city. After enjoy- 
ing every advantage to be derived from the universities of Halle 
and Gottingen, he travelled into other parts of Germany, spent 
some time in Holland and in England, and every where directed 
particular attention to natural history^ beside improving himself 
in other branches of knowledge. He was, early in life, invited 
by Catharine II to Petersburg, where he was appointed profes- 
sor of natural history in the Imperial Academy of Sciences, and 
^vhere he has ever since maintained a growing reputation for ta- 
lents and learning. Professor Pallas is probably the most ac- 
complished naturalist now living. His Elenchus Zoopht/torum ; 
his Miscellanea Zoologica; his Nova. Species 2uadrupedum e Gli- 
rium ordine ; his Enunieratio Plantarum qua in Horto Pi^ocopii a 
Bemidqf Moscua vivent; his Neue Nordische Beytragef his Icones 
Insectarum, S^c; and his Flora Rossica, are too well known, anjr 
too. highly esteemed among natural historians, to render an ac- 
count of their respective merits necessaiy. This great man now 
resides in Crim Tartary, on an estate granted him by the empress, 
where, in the enjoyment of dignified leisure, he devotes himself 
to hi^ favourite pursuits. 

Vol.111. M 
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In Mathematical Science^ Koteinikof, Rumof- 
5ky, and Inokhodzof, have shown themsdlves ac- 
GOmpIisbed in a very respectable degree, by their 
memoirs in the transactions of the academy. Be- 
side these, Kosdsky, Anitschkof, Golovinj and 
Sirituschkin» have published distinct works on 
various branches of the Matliematics, which, Jbe- 
side doing honour to their authors, have' contri- 
buted to ejsiend the knowledge of this sci^ice 
among their countrymen. 
, For contributions to the science of Geographyy 
Russia is still more disitinguished. The^Statistical 
Survey of the Russian Empire^ by Pleschtseheyef, 
is a very instructive and valuable work. In ad- 
dition to this, the various publications of Suye£ 
Irodionof, Kotoftzof, and Hackman> are all con-, 
spicuous and useful. 

A little more than thirty years ago, the science 
oi Medicine wdiS wholly uncultivated in Russia. 
It is sai^^ that scarcely thrpp books had been pub- 
lished on tlxis subject in the whole empire, antece^ 
dently to the year 1770. Since that period, the 
progress of medical knowledge has been astonish* 
ingly great, and the number of medical publica- 
tions remarjkably increased. To professor Ambo- 
dick, his countrymen are indebted for valuable 
publications on anatomy, physiology, materia me- 
dica, and obstetrics, beside translations of some 
important works on different branches of the heal- 
ing art. The medical works of Schumliansky^ 
Tichorsky, Samoilovitch, and Terekhofeky, both 
original compoi^itions and translations, are also 
mentioned with applause by the literary histo- 
rians of that country. It is, moreover, proper to 
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take notice^ that several fweigwers of distiaetiotf 
have published, on various medical subjects, in 
the Russian language. The nanies of Ba^herach^ 
Vien, Pekin, Uhden, Mohrenheim, and EUiseoi 
belong to this list, and are represented as holding 
a respectable station in the public opinion dt 
Petersburg. 

In Historical composition, Russia has lately 
produced some specimens worthy of notice. The 
History of Russia,^ by Schtscherbatof, is said t9 
hold the first place in the catalogue. Beside this^ 
the various productions of GoUikof, Tumansfcy, 
Tschulkof, Bogdanovitch, and Vagonof, are ge^ 
nerally mentionfed among the respectable works 
of this class. * 

In * Poetry y it was before observed, that Russia 
had given birth to works of considerable merit ; 
and also that they were almost wholly the 
productions of the eighteenth century. The 
services rendered to this branch of literature by 
Lomonozof, Sumorokof, Kherashof, and Karam** 
sin, were particularly mentioned in a former - 
chapter. Beside these, Kniaeshnin, Derschaven, 
Petrof, van Wisin, and Yelaghen, are equmerated^ 
with great respect, among those Russian poets, 
who are either now living or lately deceased. 

Even the Fine Arts have not been without som« 
zealous and able cultivators ju the empire under 
review. In Paintings Levitsky and Koslof, beside 
several foreigners, are much distinguished; the 
former in portrait, the latter in history-, in Sculps 
ture, Schubin,' Maschalof, Ivitnof, tSardeyef, arid 
Khailof, are mentioned as respectable artists; 
and in Engraving,, Skovodvimof and Schlepper;, 

M 2 
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beside others, drawn from diiFerent countries, 
afford abundant evidence, that, even in the inhos- 
pitable climate of Russia, the elegant arts can live 
«nd flourish. 

. The study of Languages has been, for a num- 
ber of years, more cultivated in Russia than could 
have been expected, considering the infant state 
of literature in that country. Beside all the at- 
tention paid to the cultivation of the vulgar 
tongue, which was before noticed, and the nu- 
merous instances of profound acquaintance with 
the best writers of Greece and Rome*, consi- 
derable labour has been bestowefl, by a number 
of the literati of that empire, on the study of va- 
rious living languages. The astonishing monu- 
ment of learning and industry, in this branch of 
inquiry, given to the public by professor Pallas, 
was nientioned in a former chapter, as d6ing him 
great honour. The translator Yasrig is sup- 
ported by the academy, to study the Mongolian 
language among that people. Leohtief, of the 
college of foreign affairs, has translated a great 
number of works from the Chinese language, and 
^ may be considered among the most accomplished 
scholars in Chihese literature now living in 
Europe. And there is no want of works in Russia, 

* Among many persons who might be mentioned as having 
distinguished themselves by their attainments in classic litera- 
ture, it would be improper not to take some notice of Phto, 
firchbishop of Moscow, and Eugenius, a naturalised foreigner^ 
jarchbishop of Slavensk and Kherson. The former has the cha- 
racter of a profound scholar; but the latter is perhaps still more 
celebrated for his translation of the Eclogues ^n^ Georgia oiWV' 
gil into Greek hexameters, which was a few y^ars ago splendidly^ 
;printed ioiblio, atthe e^^pMise of prince Potemkin. 
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for learning a large portion of the modern Euro^ 
pean languages. 

Literary Journals have never had much encour 
ragement or circulation in Russia. Several at- 
tempts have been made to establish them, and 
they have obtained a slender support for a time ; 
but the state of literature in that country is not 
sufficiently popular to render works of this kind 
generally sought after and read. Newspapers are 
also few in number, and comparatively confined ' 
in their dissemination. The nature of the go- 
vernment conspires with various other disadvan- 
tageous cireurnstances, to impose restraints on 
their circulation, 

Petersburg possesses only one public library; 
but has several large private collections of books, 
and cabinets of natural history, &c. : the booksell* 
ing trade, however, has experienced an auspi- 
cious increase, The metropolis could boast in 
1793 of about thirty booksellers; and towards the 
close of the last empress's reign, book-shops were 
first seen in the. markets and fairs of provincial, 
towns *. 

During the last four years of the century under 
review, literature, it is believed, has received much 
less encouragement from the governing powers 
in Russia than for a considerable period before. . 
And indeed, after all, it must be acknowledged, 
that the advantages of education have by no means 
had that general and equal diffusion in the em- 
pire which is to be wished, and might have been 
expected ; and that a large portion of the inha- 

* See Storch's. Picture of Pftcrdurg. ^ 
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Kitants are still gunk in a de^ee of ignoraiice and 
barbarism, which the exertions of another cen- 
tury, and of another succession of enterprising 
sovereigns, will perhaps not be more than suffi- 
cient to remove. 



SECTION II 
GERMANY. 

It- can scarcely be said, with strict propriety, 
that Germany has lately' become literary; for 
long before the period under consideration, there 
wa^ much, both of literature and of science, in 
that empire* Those who have any acquaintance 
with the great contributors to human knowledge, 
trhose names adorn the history of Europe, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, need not be 
informed, that of this number Gei^many may 
claim a very respectable portion. But the culti* 
vation of the German language ; the publication 
of dignified and popular works in that language ; 
and especially the commencement of a just taste 
in German literature, may all, with truth, be 
ascribed to the eighteenth ci^tury. 
. At the beginning of this period, ^\ works of 
importance in Germany were Vi^ritten in the Latin 
tongue : and it seemed then to be a prevalent 
opinion among the^ literati of that country, that 
the compilation of huge folios, interspersed with 
innumerable quotations from writers in all known 
languages, was the jnost Unequivocal proof of 
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literary merit* For this reason, the greatet part 
of German productions, prior to the period undef 
review, were proverbially tedious and dull, and- 
were seldom sought after Jby the learned of other 
nations; insomuch, that it was often and seriously 
questioned, whether genius could grow in a Ger- 
man soil. 

The first conspicuous Writer wiio employed the 
German language in important scientific publi- 
cations was Christopher Thomasius, the celebrated 
naetaphysician and moral philosopher, who. died 
in 1 728. Aftier him Wolf was the next who made 
use of the vulgar tongue, in treating of philoso* 
phical subjects. This example was soon followed 
by Mosheim, Schlegel, and others, of distinguished 
reputation in various species of composition *. 

But though the employment of the German 
language in philosophical works began thus early 
in tlie last century, yet it must be confessed, that 
in the former part of it this language was ex- 
tremely rude, harsh, and disgusting; exhibiting 
a motley mixture of Latin, French, and Italian 
words and idiorhs, incorporated without judge- 
ment or taste with the original Gothic stores f • 

* For a knowledge of many of the fects and names coatained 
in the following pages, the author acknowledges himself to be 
indebted to the Historical Account, ^c, before quoted, ahd 
ascribed to the rev. Mr. Will, now of New York. 

f In the sixteenth « century some specimens of German styl« 
were given to the public, much superior to any that' appeared 
In the seventeenth. The works of Martin Luther, the great re- 
former, exhibit, we are told, a correctness, variety, and energy 
pf diction, not to be met with in the works of any writer that 
preceded him, nor indeed of any that immediately followed hink. 
Through tl^ greater part of the seventeenth century this langoagt 
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It is true, much was done about this titne, by 
several learned men, for regulating the grammar of 
their vernacular tongue. K. Dunkelberg, who died 
in 1708, was the first conspicuous German who 
perceived and publicly insisted on the necessity 
of regularly instructing the youth of his country 
in their native language. After him, Schilter, 
Leibnitz, von Stade, Steinbach, Wachter, and 
Frisch, wrote largely on the Gennan language, 
and contributed much to its regulation and refine-: 
ment. Still, however, after all th^ labours of 
these philologists, persons of tolerable correctness 
of taste were much dissatisfied with the corrupt 
jargon which continued to be in voguei 

About the year 1740, J. C. Gottsched became 
animated with a laudable zeal for the improve-; 
ment of his native language, and engaged with 
ardour in various undertakings for this. purpose; 
and though his own style was far from being a 
model of that purity and elegance for which he 
contended, yet his labours were by no means 
without considerable effect. He wrote several 
works on the subject, which were extensively 
useful. He engaged in controversies relating tq 
philological questions with Bodmer, Breitinger, 
and others, which alao served to throw important 
light on th^ German language. And he directed 
the attention pf his <;oijntrymen to the English 
and French classic writers, whose influence in pro- 
moting the same object was very sensible. In 

was iri a ' cburse of degeneracy ; and at the conunencement o{ 
the eighteenth T^^ad fouad in a condition which loudly deman^eil 
reform. - ' ' ' . .. ' ■ ^ . 
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shorty before the death of this indef^atigable la- 
bourer, which happened ia 1766, he had done 
itiach to discountenance the wretched models 
which were before imphcitly followed, and to 
bring into view principles and examples more 
^worthy of imitation. 

While Gottsohed was engaged iii these useful 
exertions, the great object of his pursuit was aided 
by the writings of Popowitisch and Meiners, who 
both published extensive and important works 
on the German language, and contributed to- 
ward its improvement in a degree much to their 
honour. But to no individual now living is this 
language more indebted than to the celebrated 
J. C. Adelung, who was mentioned in a former' 
chapter. His Grammar and Dictionary of the 
High German language^ are famous throughodt 
Europe, and have probably done more to explore 
the etymology, to correct the orthography, and 
to regulate the syntax of that language, than any 
writer who appeared before him. To the above 
jiamed eminent cultivators of the German laur 
guage we might add, Voightel, Fulda, Merits, 
and many more, who have published works on 
the subject of various degrees of merit, and who 
are mentioned with honour among the useful phir 
lologists of that country. 

* The language spoken in the middle and southern parts of 
Germany is called the High German, of which ^at dialect lyhici^ 
prevails in Upper Saxony, especially in Leipsic, Dresden, 4*^.4 
is reckoned the most pure and elegant. In Lower Saxony and 
Westphalia the country people speak a language called Fla$ 
German, or Low Dutek, but still differing greatly from the Lat^ 
^^ of the United Netherlands. 
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Bqt beside the numerous ^ud valuaUe im^ 
provements Which the German language owes to 
the professed writers on the subject mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs, mUch may be 
ascribed to the circulation and influence of those 
specimens of good writing in that language, with 
^V^ich the eighteenth century, and especially the 
latter half of it, abounded. In this listj^ the first 
in chronological order which deserve to be men- 
tioned are the publications of Bodmer, Breitin- 
ger, Gellert, Rabener, Cramer, and a fe^t others, 
who furnished examj^^Ies of regular and. polished 
style decidedly superior to any former models. 
The period in which these men wrote is repre- 
sented as the first grand epocha in the progress of 
German prose. It was in this period that the 
Trench classic writers began to be better known 
in Germany, through the medium of translations, 
by means of which the German style was enriched 
with many new words, idioms, and grace&i 

The second epocha in the German style is repre- 
sented to be that which was formed by the au- 
thors of the Berlinschen Litteraturbriefeny and 
especially by Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn^ 
About this time the British classic writers began 
to be studied with much ardour in Germany; 
and many of them being translated^ and consi- 
dered as models by some of the most respectable 
authors of that country, gave rise to new and im- 
portant improvements in their style. The beau* 
ties of Milton, Addison, Swift, and Pope, began 
not only to be relished, but also to be copied by 
the German literati; and were soon afterwa»ds, in 
a considerable degree, 'transfused into their own 
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tongue. From this period we are told that Ger- 
man prose became more concise, copious, and 
energetic, as well as more lofty and bold in its port. 
The third and last epocha in the progress of 
German style is that formed by the writings of a 
number of eminent men since the improvements 
of Lessing and his contemporaries. Among 
these, Klopstock, Zimmeimann, Wieland, Unzer, 
Herder *, Garve, Engel, Lavater, and* a numbef 
of others, hold a high place. These writers en- 
riched the language in which they wrote with new 
words and phrases; taught new and improved 
modes of constructing periods ; introduced orna^ 
ments of speech more simple, natural, and ele- 
gant, than those which had been commonly in 
use before \ and infused a sprightliness and vi* 
gour into their pages which scarcely any pre- 
ceding writers had attained. The German con- 
stitution, has confmtd eloquence almost entirely 
to the pulpit. We must therefore look to the 
sermons of that country for some of the best spe- 
cimens of style. Mosheim was the first who in-/ 
troduced any kind of refinement and elegance of^ 
composition into the sacred desk. He. was fol*- 
lowed by Spalding, who is said to have been the 
first pulpit orator in Germany, who, in a 5upe* 
rior degree, united simplicity with elegance, ener- 
gy, and pathos^ Zollikofer stands in the same 
high rank, with the addition of a philosophical 
cast to the elegant and popular form of his dis- 



* Of all the German writers it is generally supposed that. 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland, and Herder, discover the m<5st pro-* 
fi)UQd and intimate acquaintance with their native languager 
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courses. Beside these, the names of Sturm, Cra- 
mer, Sack, Less, Seller, Reinhard, Wurz, Braun, 
and many others, are considerably distinguished 
in the annals of sacred eloquence, 

From all these sources, the German language, 
within the last fifty years, has drawn improve** 
ments so rich and numerous, that it is said to be 
one of the most copious and eqergetic languages 
in Europe. It has gained astpnishingly in con- 
venient and sonorous compounds, in elegant 
idioms, and graceftil inversions i insomuch, that 
the German writer, instead of being cramped in 
every step of his progress by a narrow, confused, 
and unsettled jargon, as was the case at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, h^ now a 
language at command, rich, various, of iifiost ac- 
commodating pliancy, abundantly adequate to all 
his wants, and capable of being modified to as 
great a degree of perspicuity, suavity, and har* 
mony, as almost any modern tongue. 

In consequence of these improvements in the 
German language, it has been adopted, within a 
few years past, in most of the courts of the em- 
pire, 'instead of the French, which was formerly 
the court language in almost every part of Gerr 
many. Nor is its currency confined to the Ger- 
man empire. It has lately become one of the 
fashionable languages of Europe, and the acquis 
sition of it is now considered neq^rjy g.s important 
a part of polite education, as th^ acqi^isition of 
|;he French or English. 

While the German language was undergoing 
this radical and important reform, other objects 
pf df literary and scientific nature engaged the 
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attention of the learned men of that country, and 
were pursued with a degree of diligence and 
success which does them and the age which gave 
them birth the highest honour. A few facts and 
names only, out of the multitude which occur, 
can be mentioned in this place. 
• Natural or Mechanical Ph ilosophy was cultivated 
by a few distinguished Germans in the seventeenth 
century ; but in the eighteenth the number of this 
class of philosophers astonishingly increased in 
every part of the empire. The names of Leib- 
nitz, Wolf, Kastner, Lambert, Mayer, von Zach, 
Herschel, Boze, Winckler, Ludolf, Richter, Wolt- 
man, von Humboldt, Schroeter, and Burckhardt, 
are only a small portion of those whose fame has 
filled the scientific world, as the authors of im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in philo- 
sophy. ' ' ' 

In Natural History the Germans made wonder- 
ftil progress in the course of the last age. The 
amount of what they accomplished in this branch 
of science during the seventeenth century was 
comparatively small. Soon after the cjommence- 
ment of the eighteenth century better prospects 
opened, and since that time have been very ho- 
nourably realised. No naturalist needs to be 
reminded of the invaluable service rendered to 
Zoology by madame Merian, jRosel, Klein, Lud- 
wig, Frisch, Zimmermann, Blumenbach, Soem- 
mering, Bloch, MuUer, Leske, and Forster. Ad- 
ditions, not less important, or less known, have 
been made, within the same time, to Botanical 
jscience, by Knaxit, Gasrtner, Hedwig, Schreber, 
Jacquin, Breidel, Gmelin, Wildenow, Sprengel, 
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and many others. While Minetalogtf has re- 
ceived immense improvements from the hands of 
Henkel, Woltersdorf, Vogel, Cartheuser, Voigt, 
Gellert, Raspe, Pott, MargraafF, and Werner. 

At the commencement of the period under con^ 
sjderation still less had been done in Chemistry^ 
by the German philosophers, than in either of 
the- preceding departments of science. How great 
an amount of discovery and of useful experiment 
they have presented to the public since tliat time^ 
it is unnecessary to state. The labours of Stahl, 
Juncker, Pott^ Margraaf, Neumann, Klaproth, 
Crell, Meyer, Ingenhousz, Jacquin^ and Von Hum- 
boldt, are known and esteemed wherever chemi- 
cal science is studied. Of distinguished writers 
on Medicine^ Germany has been, though not 
equally, yet very honourably prolific during the 
period under review. The claims of Stahl, Hoff- 
mann, van Swieten, Heister, Storck, Vogel, and 
Murray, to high honours, are generally acknow* 
iedged. And beside these, de Haen, Meckel, 
Weitbrecht, Sagar, Hufeland, Reil, Roschlaub, 
Reich, and many others, have contributed to raise 
the medical character of their country. 

But it is chiefly with respect to progress in 
literature^ strictly so called, that the eighteenth 
century gave rise t6 such remarkable improve*- 
ments in Germany. In the Belles Lettresy and 
ya works oi taste generally, that extensive empire 
furnished nothing worthy t)f notice anterior to the 
age under consideration. But within this period 
ho other part of the literary world has been, on 
the whole, so abundantly productive of works of 
this nature. . - 
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It was observed in a former chapter, that no 
Historical work, deserving of commendation for. 
its taste or elegance, had appeared in Germany 
prior to the period under review. Within the 
lattet' half of this period, the works of Haber- 
lin, Gebauer, Schmidt, Muller, Heinrich, Beck, 
Mensel, Gitterer, Galletti, Ebeling, and Schiller, 
efibrd very honourable monuments of German 
talents* Of these the manner of Scliiller appears 
to be considered as the most easy, spirited^ 
^nd elegant. But though the historians of that 
country have made great progre$s, within a few 
years past, in cultivating this species of compo* 
^tibn, it is concei\^ed that none of them have yet 
reached the high rank of historical excellence 
for which Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are sa 
generally celebrated. 

The Germans exceed all the rest of the world 
in the number: and excellence of their Statistical 
histories. The first work published under this 
denomination, and in a scientific form, was about 
the middle of the century, by professor Achen*. 
wall,; of Gottingen, who is considered as the 
father of Statistics. Since that time many others^ 
have published works of a similar nature, but 
of superior excellence. Among these Walch, 
Reinhard, Bauman, Toze, Remer, Meusel, and 
Sprengel, are entitled to particular notice. 

But there is no species of composition with re^ 
spect to which a greater improvement has been 
made in Germany, dui-ing the last age, than in 
that oi Pictitious History. The only Romances 
or Novels which had appeared in that country, at 
the beginniiig pf the century, were wretched 
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imitations, which attract attention at present only 
as monuments of bad taste. About the year 
1746, Gellert made the first attempt to introduce 
a different and more correct model of fictitious 
history- The appearance of his Sckwedische Grd^ 
fijiy published in that year, forms a new era in this 
department of German literature. The novels 
published in Germany, from 1746 to 1754, were, 
for the most part, translations from the English 
and French languages. In 1754 Gesnier's pastoral 
romance, entitled Daphnisy appeared; excited 
much attention, and formed a second epocha in 
the progress of this kind of composition. A few 
years afterward the Teiitschen Grandison of Mu- 
saeus, and the Agathon of Wieland, gave another 
and a still more correct turn to the German taste 
in novel writing. Beside these, the various works 
of Goethe, Schiller, Ni^holai, Klinger, Herder, 
Richter, and many others, deserve to be enume- 
rated among the most celebrated fictions of that 
country*. In no part of Europe, it may be safely 
affirmed, are so many novels continually produced 
as in Germany. Several hundreds annually issue 
from the press, and are circulated with growing 
zeal in every part of the empire. It must be^ 
granted, however, that some of the most popular 
German novels are highly mischievous in their 
moral tendency ; and that no small number of 
their mercenary writers are constantly engaged 
in diffusing, through the medium of fictitious his- 

♦ The author is too little acquainted with the works of these 
and other German novelists, to say any thing about their com- 
parative moral tendency. He only means to speak of them as 
celebrated in a literary view. 
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tory^ the most corrupt and poisonous principles^ 
bi^bh in religion and morals. 

No less reaoaarjc^ble has been the progress of" 
*he German literati ifx Poetry, within the last fifty 
years. The history <>f literature in that coiintry 
pi^sents us w^th no spe^^imens of poetry to which 
usxy high degrjee .of excellence can be ascribe^^ 
before those of Hagedorn and Haller, who were 
both bom in 1708, and who «.r.e justly considered 
ajd the founders of the modern poetical school in 
Germany. Between 1740 and J 750, an associa- 
•tion was &rmed hy a set of young poets, pos- 
sierssed of eminent taieaats ; many of whose com* 
positions were pubiisfti^d in the J^elustigtmgen. des 
Verstandes urid Witzes^ ^wd in the Neuen Beytrd- 
gen zum . Vergniigen des Vcrstdndes und Witzes. 
The most eminent members of this society were 
Cramer, Gellert, Gleim, Klopstock and llabner, 
Amoi\g these, the >W9rks of Gellert and Klop- 
stock had the miost exten^^ive a^d the most happy 
jnfliience on the ipoetic taste of their countrymen. 
The Messiah of the latter* introduced a great 
fmd Kery useful reform both in the diction and 
.versifioation of German poetry. So that the 
•period of their association ^lay be considered as 
foiii^ing a grand epocha in the history of this dd- 
partment of German literature. 

Beside the poets already mentioned, a number 
v<rf others iave been long celebrated throughout 
£urope« Among these are Gesner and Wieland, 
itistingoished in epic poetry; Kastner, Ujz, and 

* Klopstock published ,thfi first Cbn^o of his Mmiah ia 1743 j 
but it wasjiqt c^j^leted till thjB year 1773. 
Vol. III. ; ' N ■ ' 
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Dusch, in didactic poetry ; Kleist,. Voss, and 
Goethe, in descriptive poetry ; Schlegel, Herder, 
Weisse, and Ramler, in lyric ; and Canitz and ^ 
Stolberg, in satirical poetry: Gesner and Voss, 
in pastoral; and Lichtwehr, Lessing, and others, 
in fable. Nor have the dramatic poets of Grer- 
many, in the last age,' been hiferior in genius and 
taste to those of any other country. Cruger, 
Schrceder, Iffland, Grossman, Lessing, Engel, 
Goethe, and Kot^ebue, in comedy ; and Weisse, 
Lessing, Leisewitz, Klopstock, Schiller, Goethe, 

. Babo, and others, in tragedy^ are well known to 
have raised the German drama to a very high 
degree of reputation, if not for moral purity, at 
least for spirit, force^ and natural delineation of 
characters. 

Germany has also abounded within the last 
twenty years, beyond any country on eardi, in 
miscellaneous publications on philology, criti- 
cism^ education, and every branch of polite lite- 
rature. It ought further to be mentioned^ to th« 
honour of Germany^ that although classic litera- 
ture has much declined in that country, especially 
since the practice of delivering lectures in Latin, 

' and speaking that language, in many of her se- 
minaries of learning, has been discontinued ; yet 
this kind of knowledge has declined probably 
less in Germany than in any other part of the 
literary world ; and the literati of that empire 
may be considered as, on the whole, the best 
classic scholars that now udorn the republic of 
letters. The names of Kuster, Reiske, Ernesti, 
Heyne, Ruhnken, Matthaei, Schneider, Voss, 
Ileeren, F. A. Wolf, Bottiger, .and Heusinger, 
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with % much greater number of Nearly equal emi- 
nence, would do the highest honour to any coun*- 
try, or any age. ^ 

Oriental Af/^ra^f/re eminently flourished in Ger- 
many during the eighteenth century. It may he 
questioned whether the oriental learning and 
critical skill of the Michaelises, Eichhom, and 
ReiskCji were ever before equalled.. To which il- 
lustrious names.it would be improper not to add 
those of Reineccius, Ludolf, Hezel, Schroeder, 
Wahl, Hirt, Tycljsen, -Paulus,. and Hasse, who 
have rendered important services to the cause of 
eastern learning, and biblical criticism. , . 
- No country has ever produced so great a nii^n- 
her of authors, within a similar period, as Ger^ 
many, in the eighteenth century; and there is no 
country where a taste for reading more generally 
prevails, especially in the protestant provinces. 
Printiijg is carried to an excess truly wonderful. 
Almost every man of* letters is an author. Books 
are multiplied to an incredible extent. Between 
six afid seven thousand new- works are annually 
published, beside smaller controversial pieces j 
for no one can become a graduate in their uni- 
versities unless he has published at least one con- 
troversial treatise. 

In Germany the authors by profession amount 
to about fifteen thousand ? It is true, the greater 
part of these are chiefly occupied in translating 
from other languages, especially the French and 
English. But their translations are generally ac- 
companied with large bodies of learned notes, 
whkh) if well executed, require all the judgement 
and labour of original composition. It is further 

- N2 ■ , 
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to be.obaenred, that, of tieir prodigicms number 
of books, Naoels make a coos^erablie part. But 
they also make a large annual' emissiom of im^ 
portant works on the most interesting subjects in 
Htierstiire and science. 

The book-trade of England and France is aU 
*iost entirely confined to their capitals, while the 
other great towns hare few booksellers i and €vm 
the greater part of these only act as factora ot 
agents to those who reside in the grand centare of 
business. Buit ^e German empire has no capitid 
day, which, like LondjQU or Piuris, fbrais a kind of 
literary vortex, tiiat absorbs the whole prodnce 
of the CQuntry, aand out of which few books are to 
be found. For this reason literature is more ge* 
nerally diffosed in Germany. The residence of 
many a petty prince is more fertile in literary 
productions, than some large cities in England or 
France. Hence the book^trade ia more equally 
distributed through the countify; ;and small 
towns, otherwise of little importance, are ftir-» 
nished with resp^^able and independc^it hook: 
sellers, each of whom, perhaps, ivill cartry to the 
JLeipsic and Franhfort fairs a doaen n^ew works 
published by him, to be distribiilted lOfOtonly in 
his own immediate neighbourhoeid, but also in 
every province of the empire. 

The mode of disposing of books by resorting to 
Fairs for the purpose is pecolikr to Germany, 
and has been eiMablkihed in liiatcounfiry for many 
years. To tiiese great literary matrt^ the bo€^* 
sellers^ flock in crowds from, every. part of the 
oountry, with bfiUes of books^. and wilh«coi|ijp^& 
catalogues of .the works wMcb thiMr.haye. to aeH 
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Here %n amount of salos^and eBpecialiy of barteri 
is effected, which hsuB bo parallel in the world. 
This plan is att^ided with mzxty advantages. 
BeokaeUers, by having so extensive and ready a 
saje, are enabled to strike off much larger im* 
pressions of good, works, and to afford them at 
a lower price. He who wishes to procure a 
hook in thiU; country, instead of being con* 
demned to a long and tedious search for' what is 
only sold by one -bookseller, has every publica- 
tion of value brought to his door with the great* 
«^ qertainty and expedition. And the frequent 
jretUTQ of thes^ extensive scenes of sale and exr 
change, h^ a tendency to keep up the public at- 
t^Qtion to literary objects, and to give a degree 
of life and interest to the commerce in books, 
which we look for in vain in other countries. 

The «eal and enterprise of German booksel- 
lers aije incredible. They frequently have agents 
and correspondents in every literary part of Eu- 
rope^ who send them, with the utmost speed, all 
useful intelligence, and procure for them the 
proof^heefs of new and important works as they 
are printmg : whence it often happens, that the 
originals and the German translations at^e offered 
for sale at the same time. To this it may be 
add^d, that the ready and extensive sales of boolfs 
which the fairs enable them to effect, give such 
manifest aidvantages, that they can more easi^ 
afford, and are more cheerfully disposed to pay, a 
liberal price for literary services, than the same 
class of men in most other countries. It is said 
that between three and four hundred booksellers 
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regularly attend the literary faipi And that their 
number is rapidly increasing. 

In Great Britain and Ireland there are seven 
universities. In Germany there are thirttf-nine * ; 
each of which may be considered as a grand focus 
from which the rays of light are thrown over the 
whole adjafcent country, thus illuminating the 
empire, and bringing the means of knowledge to 
. almost every door. 

Witliin a few years a taste for the acquisi- 
tion of living languages has remarkably prevailed 
in Germany. Perhaps the inhabitants of no 
country are so much disposed as those of the Ger- 
man empire to learn the languages of other na- 
tions. Beside the English and French, which 
have a very general currency (being read and 
spoken by a very large portion of thei^ literary 
men), the Italian, Spanish, and Swedish are taught 
in many of their seminaries of learning, The 
great increase of this taste is one of , the circum- 
stances which preeminently distinguish German 
literature in the eighteenth century. 

The interests of letters and science have seldom 
received very extensive or permanent aid from 
government in Germany. The constitution of the 
empiro prevents any material aid of this kind from 
being rendered, especially on a large scale, A 
few of the subordinate princes have distinguished 
themselves by their efforts for the advancement 

* Six of these uniTersities were founded during the eighteenth 
century ; viz. those of Giktingen, ErlangcthFtdda, 9p»»/Bk/«Wi 
andStutgard, - . . 
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of knowledge; and though Frederic II of Prussia 
was no friend to the German lajjiguage *, yet his 
accession to the throne majf be considered as a 
favourable era to Gernxan literature y because, by 
coHecting. so many foreigners, and especially 
Frenchman, at his court, h^ excited a spirit of 
emiiil^tiQn among, his native subjects; introduced 
much !of the literature and science of o^ther coun- 
tries into his dominions ; and thus indirectly pro- 
moted the general interests of knowledge in Ger- 
many. 

JPubUc Libraries were, greatly enlarged and 
i^ultiplied in Germany in the course of the. 
eighteenth century. To this circumstance, and 
also to the great multiplication of literary and. 
scientific Societies y may be ascribed no sniall share 
of that astonishing progress iu literature and 
science by which ^^^xy part of the country, and 
especially the northern provinces, have for some 
time bee^ and are every day becoming more 
distinguished. 

In short, during the eighteenth century Ger- 
many has risen from pedantry and dulness to a 
high ch^^racter for gepii^s and refined ac(?omj)lish- 
ments.in the literary world. Instead of present- 
ing few and comparatively uninteresting publica- 
tions, as was .the case a hundred years ago, she 
has becoil^e by far the most prolific nation on 

* Frederic II, among his numerous freaks and errourSi was a 
grea.t enemy to the German language* I}e ordered the Tram* 
actions of the Royal Sockty of Berlin to be published in French ; 
by which, as many supposed, he mieaat to cast undeserved re* 
« prosuch on his native tongue, and to discourage the stu4y and 
cultivation of it, though it had then oecome so^fashionable^ . ' 
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i?arth in every species of literary production. She 
gives birth annually to double the number of pub- 
lications that appear in France, and taf n^rriy 
treble the number that are issued in Great Britain 
and Ireland*. Instead of being d^pised 9& dite 
was at the beginning of the century for furnish- 
ing scarcely any other than ketoers ofwoodBXid 
drawers of water to the republic of letters, she 
Has produced, within the last fifty years, histo- 
rians, poets, and dramatists, whose writings evince, 
that judgement, acuteness, imagination, elegant 
taste, and every qualification for fine writing, 
abound among her people. In fact, she has in 
several respects pushed her literary progress to a 
degree hitherto attained by no other nation, and 
affords a striking example of the influence of 
literature on national character. 

But, while the progress of Germany in liberalv 
knowledge, the industry of her authors, the en- 
tierprise of her booksellers, and the growth of taste 



* The -whole population of Germany is not supposed to exceed 
thirty milHoru. In the Austrian dominions the class of pleasants 
are mostly serfs, or predial slaves, of which it is probable few are 
able to read. In the other provinces, especially Suabia, West* 
phalia, and the Upper Rhine^ the number must be very great of 
those who, if they have been taught to read at all, never devote 
any part of their attention to books. Not more than ten millions 
of the thirty are of the reading age ; and it is ^ very liberal cal- 
culation to suppose, that, of these ten millions, not more than one 
tenth are in the habit of purehllsing and perusing books. Hence, 
allowing the number of authors by profession to be fifteen thau' 
sund, which is said by some to be mudh below the real num- 
ber,'it appears, that, for eveiy sixty-stx readers, fhtte is o^ who 
lives by the trade of auUiorship.X'See New York Uwttk. Mttg. 
vol. ii>p. 9* 
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umong her literati, deserve much praise^ it may be 
-questioned whether the friend of sound and useful 
learning can contemplate her literary aspect with 
unmingled pleasure. Is it not to be feared that 
the business of book-making is carried in that 
country to excess? Is it useftil to fill a country 
^'ith a countless number of hastily composed^ 
and of course superficial books/ on the most cohi- 
mon subjects; thus perplexing and overwhelm-* 
ing the student, and imposing an unnecessary 
t^% on the friends of literature ?. Above all> are not 
the moral and theological principles contained in 
too many of these works, and the practical ten*^ 
dency of a still larger number, such as mu$t fill 
the virtuqus mind with apprehension ? There is 
such u thing as g,n injurious multiplication of 
books, even when they d.re all individually harm* 
less $ but where a considerable portion of them 
bear a corrupt character, every increase of their 
number will give the friend of human happiness 
a mixture of pain. There is no country now on 
earth (unless, perhaps, we must except France) 
in which literary enterprise is made the medium 
for conveying so m&ch moral and theological 
poison as in Germany *• 

* Se« Additiooal Notes (Lj. 
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• SECTION III. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The annals of American literature are short 
and simple. The history of poverty is usually 
neither very various, nor very interesting. Those 
who are accustomed to contemplate only the 
ancient and extensive literary establishments of 
Europe, and who measure every object by Eu- 
ropean standards, must look upon all that the 
Western hemisphere has hitherto presented, espe- 
ciaHy until within a few years past, as trivial and 
unworthy of regard. But those who recollect the 
origin and progress of the settlements which now 
form the United States^ and who make an im- 
partial estimate of what may be justly expected 
from a people situate as their inhabitants have 
been find are, will entertain a more respectful 
opinion of the small portion of literature which 
the country contains *^ • , 

* The author regrets that his account of the rise and progFeal 
of American literature is so muchness fiill and satis&ctory than 
he once hoped to make it. With all his partiality for his native 
country, he is convinced that its literary history, even if conn 
pletely drawn out, would not make a very honourable figure. But. 
of the few learned men and literary events of which we have to 
boast, it is mortifying that we know so little. The very names 
of some who, a century ago, v^re the most conspicuous bene- 
factors to the interests of liberal knowledge in our countiy, are 
now almost forgotten; and with respect to the details of their 
acquirements and" services^ nothing pan be learned/ An attempt 
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The original settlers of the American States 
may be divided into three clajsses, viz. 1. Emi- 
grants from England, who fled from persecution, . 
and came to enjoy liberty of conscience : of this 
class were the first settlers in New England. 2. 
Emigrants from the same country, who were 
prompted chiefly by the hope of temporal emo« 
lument : of this description were the first settlers 
in Virginia and the Carolinas. 3. Emigrants 
from Sweden and Holland, who planted them- 
selves in New York, and certain parts of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The English colony 
established some years afterward in Pennsylvar 
nia by the illustrious Williatn Penn, as well as that 
in Maryland by lord Baltimore, may be consi- 
dered as bearing the mixed character of settle- 
ments prompted both by religious and worldly 
motives. 

Itihight have been expected that the colonists 
of 5^ew England would be most early and zealous 
in their attention to literature. Their character, 
bdth for learning, and piety^ and the ^^ircum^ 
stances attending their establishment^ were suifi- ' 
cient pledges of their disposition to, promote the 
interests of knowledge, which they well knew 
to be one of the. most important pillars of the 
church ^s well as of the state. Accordinglyi dur- 
ing the greater part* of the seventeenth century, 

is made in the following pagesy to collect a few of the names and 
fact9 which appeared worthy of notice. There is no doubt that 
many more will occur to . different readers equally worthy of ' 
being mentioned. The author can only say> that he has endea-^ 
Toure^j, as imparti^y as he was able, to exhibit the small portion 
9f information which c'ame within bis reach* « 
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the literatore of the Aoiuericaii colonies was in a^ 
great measure confined to New Englqnd. There 
the first college in Anaerica wals instituted * ; there 
the first printing press was established f > tnd 
those who are acquainted with the characters of 
Hooker, Daveiiporfc, Stone^ WarhamJ, Cotton> 
Dan^ter/ Chaunoey, Eliot, the Mathers, and 
other distinguished clergymen; and ofWinthrop, 
Haynes, Eaton, Hopkins, Wyllys, and Wolcot, 
eminent civilians of Ma^achusetts and Connec* 
ticut, need not be informed that the n^mbe^ of 
learned men at that period in New England was 
by no means small. 

The kind of learning most in vogue among 
«ich of the clergy and laity of that country as de- 
voted themselves to study, during the seventeenth 
century, was precisely that kind which was most 

* Harvard college iiras instituted in 1638^ & fei^ years aflberthe 
iirst settlement of the^ colony. In the Additional Notes, to tbk 
volume, tke reader will find as particular an account of otf the 
colleges in the United States, as tl^e author could collect. He 
therefore forbears to enter into further details in this place. 

f The first printing press established in North America was by- 
Mr. Samuel Green, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, in the year 
1*638. The first work printed was. the Freeman^s, Oath; the next 
an Almanac, made for New England, by Mr. Pierce, a mariner $ 
and then the Psalms qf David, newly turned into nietre, 4rc. 
There' was printing work done in South America earlier than this. 
•Professor Barton, of Philmlelphia, whose ziekl and taleats in ex* 
ploring American antiquities do him the highest honour, lately 
showed the author a vocabulary of ene of the principal. IndiaR 
languages of South America, printed in Mexico, not long after 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

X The rev. John Warham, who died Jit Windaar, in Cannec- 
^ticut, in 167 0,> said to have been the finst ninister in New £&- 
gland who used no^. in preaching. 
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feshionable in their native country when they left 
it *. Accordingly they were generally well, and 
some of them profoundly, read in the Latin^ 
Greek; and Hebrew languages ; in theology,, an* 
Gient'history, metaphysics, and some parts of ma^ 
thematical and astronomical science. There is 
good reason to believe that the clergy and other 
scholars of New England, for near a hundred 
years afiier their first ^ttiement^ that is, till after 
th6 oommencement of the eighteenth century^ 
were more. eminent for classical and theological 
erudition than men <of the same profession at thii 
dayf. They were, in particular, much bi^ler 
acquainted with the Latin and Gre^k writers tiian 
their descendants can now boast of being; and 
man^^ of them were masters of die Hebrew Ian* 
guage, which at present is almost entirely neg-n 
lected^f . 

* 'Hue u&ivfiraity of Cambridge, in Maasachuscitts, ^vvas formed, 
as j&r as circumstances would admit, on the same plan with the 
«niycrsities in England; and the same course oflearningwas, ia 
substance, pursued. The study of biblical literature and theologicai 
science was encouraged by the peculiar spirit of the times, and of 
^e emigrants. And the direction once given was coatijytt^ by 
the ftcce ^f exaniple aad hpbit long afterwards, 

t This appears not only from the Magnafia Americana ^^ the 
celebrated Cotton Mather, but also from the few publications 
made by the clergy and others of that day ; from an inspection 
of tixe books found in their libraries, and from the quality of 
early donattions in books made to Hsffvard atod Yale colleges. 

J Many^ of the distinguished divines of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, were celebrated for their knowledge of the Hebrew 
laaguaget It is said that the rev. John Davenport, the second 
clergyman of that name, and who died minister of the church at 
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■ Beside the establishment of a college in Mas- 
sachusetts, the inhabitants of that colony directed 
early and particular attention to the erection of 
subordinate schools in evefy part of the country. 
In 1641 the following law was enacted: *' If any 
do not teach their children and apprientices so 
^much learning as may enable them to read 'per- 
fectly the- English language^ to forfeit tv^^enty 
shillings ; and the selectmen of levery town are 
required to know the state of the families, &c." 
Not long afterward a law was made, that when 
any town increased to the number of one hundred 
jEamilres, they should set up a grammar school, the 
master thereof being able to instruct yOuth so far 
as tliat they may be fitted for the university, under 
certain penalties. To these schools, after a few 
years, academies were added; thus forming a 
system of general education, which has been 
from time to time improved, and which in the 
eighteenth century became one of the distin- 
guished honours of New England. 

It was not till towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century that a seminary of respectable 
character, for general instruction in literature and 
science, was established in Virginia. The origi- 
nal settlers in that colony were, in several re- 
spects, of a very different description. from their 
countrymen who settled in New England. But a 
small portion of them could boast of any consi- 
derable acquirements or taste in literature. Ac- 
tuated chiefly by the love of gain in (joming to a 

Stamford, in Connecticut, about the year 1731, carried iato his 
pulpit a Hebrew Bibl^ only^ and made use of noother^ 
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rude and ancultivated country, they directed their 
principal attention to this object, and neglected 
most other concerns. Besides, not being so much 
under the influence of religious principles as their 
eastern brethren*, nor feeliag in so high a degree 
the necessity of literary institutions for. the pro- 
motion of ecclesiastical as well as civil prosperity, 
they might naturally haye been expected to be 
more indifferent about their establishment. And 
to crown all, being formed of members who, 
though chiefly from one country, were less equal 
in station, less homogeneous, in character, and less 
united by common sufferings, it w,as not to be 
supposed that they would act with the same har- 
mony and zeal, in any pursuit which had public 
good for its object. 

Hence^ during a great J)art of the seventeenth 
century, the southern colonists paid but little at- 
tention to literary institutions. Such as wished 
to give their s6ns a liberal education, and could 
afford the expense, sent them to Europe . for this 
purpose, and generally to some of the universities 
of Great Britain. This practice,, indeed, was con- 
tinued by many for a; long time afterward ; and 
accordingly it happened, that* until neaf the mid- 
dle of the edghteenth century, by far the greater 
proportion of the young men of the Southern 
States who were liberally educated, had received 

* Th^ author does not mean to intimate thiat the first settlers 
in Virginia were destitute of religion ; but merely (what he takes 
for granted every one wilt readily admit), that religion seems to 
have been a less promine];it object, and to have entered less into * 
their motires and plans in forming the settlement, than in New 
England. ' ' 
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their education at European Mminaries. Hiose 
who could n^t afford to adopt this plan we^e 
obliged to content tiiemselves either with sncfa 
private tuition as they could conunand^ or with 
the mis^^rable system of instruction pursued in 
l^e few small and ill conducted schools which 
had been formed. 

Such was the low state of literature in Virgiaia 
when the rev. James Blair, who w^ettt to that co** 
lony as a mifssio^ifary about the yaar 1685, oh* 
serving the great want of SCT[iinaries for the i^i*^ 
^ious aii4 mora}^ as well as literary instructiou 
of youth; and perceiving among other :evils lihe 
obstacles which this presented to the success of 
his missionary labours, formed the design of erectr 
ing and endowing a college at Wiliiamsburgfa. 
For this purpose he not only solicited benefactions 
from the colonists, but aiso made a voyage to 
Baglond in 1693? to obtain the patronage of l^e 
government, and a charter for the proposed iosti-r 
tution *. King Williaau and queen Manjr being 
th(m cm 4^ throne, the application of ^^Ir. Blair 
was fevoural>ly received s ^ paJbeimt. wai iosuaae^ 
Aiately made out for erecting and fiudjowmg e ae* 
mi»ary, under the name of '^ WiMiton and Mwy 
^ollege,** agpeeablyto his request f|?, and the phin 

^ The laudable exertions of Mr. Blair are mentioned wkh 
great respect by bishop Burnet, in hUsIRstoty of his Own Times. 
§ee vol. iv^, p. 174. . 

t The object declared in the charter was^ '* jto ibund ahd esta- 
blish a certain placp of universal study* or perpetujil o«i1^g«> 
for divinity, philosophy, languages, and other good arts *and 
sciences," But neither theology nor the Hebrew iangoage ap* 
pear to hayc been so much studied here as aiGambridge ixi 9f «5>- 
sachusetts. " -' 
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ivas soon carried into execution. He was named 
in the charter as the first president, and acted in 
that capacity till the year 1742*. 

This college, though liberally endowed, hais not 
fiourished so much as its friends could wish. For 
xnore than seventy years after its establishment, it 
had rarely more than twenty students at any one 
time. The habit of sending young men to Eu- 
rope for their education had continued so long, 
that many of the more wealthy persisted in it after 
they had a college erected among themselves. 
Within a few years past the number of students 
has considerably increased, and the prospects of 
the institution are becoming much more favour- 
able. 

* The rer. James Blair was born and educated in Scotland, 
where he obtained a benefice in the episcopal church. On ac- 
count of the unsettled state of religion which then existed in that 
kingdom, he quitted his preferments, and went into England, 
near the end of the reign of Charles 11. The bishop of London, 
considering him as well qualified for the office, both as to talents 
and piety, prevailed on kim to go to Virginia as a missionary, 
where he was highly popular and eminently useful ; and in 
1689 obtained the appointment of ecclesiastical conimissary for 
the province. Though the charter wa* given for '' William and 
Mary college," about the year 1693, and though he was named 
therein as thqiffiVst president, yet he does not appear to have en- 
tered on the duties of this office till the year 1729, from whiclv. 
period, until 1742, he discharged them with faithfulness. Mr. 
Blair was a learned and exemplary man, respected and useful in 
his various stations, and died at a good old age in 1743. He 
published four octavo volumes erf discourses, under the following 
title ; Our Saviour's Divine Sermon on the Mount explained ; and 
recommended in divers Sermons and Discourses. London, 1742, 
This work is spoken of with high approbation by Dr. Doddridge^ 
in his Family Expositor. 

Vol.. III. O 
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Neither in New York, N^w Jersey, Peuusylvfii- 
nimy Delaware, nor Maryland, had any thing 
taken place, in favour of literature, worthy of 
notice, prior to the eighteenth century. The in- 
habitafits of tbfese colonies, struggling with tl^ije 
difilt^ulties of new settlements, not always in a 
state of perfect harmony among themselves, and 
of course too frequently encumbered with other 
engagements, did little to advance the interests of 
knowledge. A few schools were established, but 
they were on a sm^U scale, were but indifferently 
conducted, and attracted but few pupUs. The 
more wealthy class in these middle colonies, like 
^eir southern brethren, were at this time in the 
habit of sending their sons to Europe for their 
education; a practice which, though it caused a 
9mall portion of the youth in the middle and 
southern states to be more thoroughly educated 
than was common in New England, yet rendered 
education a much more rare attainment among 
the former than the latter, and, on the M^hole, ex- 
ceedingly checked the progress of literature ift 
the colonies. 

It is to be observed, a,lso, that the advancemeul 
.of literature in the American, colonies, during the 
seventeenth century, was not only Retarded by 
the general poverty of the colonists, and by the 
i^unierous difficulties with which they had to 
struggle while surrounded by tribes of savages, 
and an uncultivated desert ; but also by the erro- 
neous opinions at that time prevailing concerning 
the liberty of the press. The business of printing: 
was laid under very inconvenient and discouraging 
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restrictions, during ^ p^r* of tjnis period, in Ma^- 
sach^sette*. In tl>e province, of New York, for ^ 
considerable time, the introduction of ^ press was 
entirely prohibited. And it ' is tjeli^ved simi^r 
restraints too^ place in sonie qf the ot^er colonies. 
T|^e infl^9jic|B of such restrictions on the general 
progress of liberp,! information could not b? 
otherwise t^^n hig|ily unfavourable. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth qen-? 
tury, an important seminary of learning rose iij 
Connecticut. A nvmil>fir of the clergy, anxious 
ji^ore particularly that nieans might be adopted 
for supplying the churches with a succession of 
le^rne4 and able ministers, conceived the design 
of erecting 9. coljege. This was accordingly soqjj 
attempted, ^nd with the most happy success. Aij 
act of incorporation was obtained from the gene- 
ral assembly in the year 1701, apd the first com- 
menceirjent took placp in Saybrook in 17Q2f. 



* In 1662, twenty- four years after a printing press had bcea 
established at Cambridge, the general court of Massachusetts ap- 
pointed two persons as supervisors of the press, and prohibited 
the pul^lishin^ any books or papers until after they had been 
examined and approved by them. In 1668 the supervisors hav- 
ing alloMred the celebrated work of Thomas a Kenipis, De ImitU' 
tione Christi, to be printed, the court interposed, alleging that it 
** had been written by a popish minister, and contained some 
things Jpss safe to be diffused among the people.'* 

t Most ef those who graduated on this occasion in Yale q(rf- 
lege had previously ta]ven their master's degree at Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts. This accounts for a commencement takiiiff 
place so soon after the erection of the college, and before stu- 
dents cpul^ have been carried feguls^fly through an academic 
C9urse. It mjist be ^icknowlt^dged, however, that the American 
colleges early began to discover that fondixess for deaUDg"OUt 

2 ' ' ^^ 
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The- course of instruction adopted in this college 
was, in general, directed towards those objects 
M'hich were before mentioned as being most in 
vogue in New England. Its establishment is an 
important era in the literary history of Connec- 
ticut. From this institution, as well as from the 
sister college in Cambridge, many sons have been 
seiit, who have done honour to their alma matery 
and proved benefactors to the cause of liberal 
knowledge. 

In 1714, the foundation of a library was laid 
in this college. Jeremiah Dummer, esq., of Bos- 
ton, then an agent in London, presented to it 
more than eight hundred volumes of very valuable 
books, part of which were purchased by himself, 
and the rest obtained from his friends in London. 
Among the donors, on this occasion, appear the 
names of some of the most conspicuous literary 
and philosophical characters then living in Great 
Britain *. These books, together with large ad- 
ditions soon afterward made by governor Yale f 

their honours with a liberal hand/which has since so much in- 
creased, not only in tlie United States, but also throughout the 
literary world. 

* In the number of the contributors to this collection of 
, books for Yale college, we find sir Isaac Newton, sir Richard 
Blackmore, sir Kichard Steele, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Woodward, 
, Dr. Halley, Dr. Beutley, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Calamy, Dr. Ed- 
wards, the rev. Mr. Henry, and Mr. Whiston, who severally 
presented copies of their own works. See the Account of Y'alc 
College in tlic Appendix to the rev. Mr. Holme*s Life qf President 
Stiles. 

t Thomas Yale, esq., who had been governor of Fort St. George, 
• ■ in India: for his repeated acts of generosity to the college the 
tru;<tees gave it his name. , ' . - 
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and others, produced immediate and visible ef- 
fects oh the state of learning in the colony. Be- 
fore their arrival there were scarcely any books 
in use, but such as had been imported with the 
first settlers ; and of course little was, known con- 
cerning the most important publications, disco- 
veries, and improvements, which had been laid 
before the public in the course of the preceding 
century* From these books, the instructors and 
students of Yale college first learned the phi- 
losophy of Locke and of Newton, as well as 
the important improvements which had recent- 
ly taken place in various departments of litera- 
ture, ;^ 

It w^s some years after the establishmient of 
Y^le cblJ^ge befpre the interests of literature be- 
gan to assume a promising aspect in Pennsyl- 
vania. William Penn, being himself a learned 
man, was a friend to the progress of knowledge. 
We tlierefore find, that, lender his auspices, there 
was established, as early as 1689, a respectable 
seminary for the instruction of youth, not only in 
reading and writing, but also in the learned lan- 
guages, and in the sciences. This seminary was 
more particularly in the hand.s of the Friendsy and 
was no doubt useful in forming many good 
scholars, and in producing a considerable degree 
of taste for the acquisition of knowledge. The 
celebrated George Keith* was the first teacher 

* George Keith was a native of Aberdeen, in Scotland. In 
early life he belonged to the episcopal church ; but afterward 
left that communion, and became a celebrated preacher among 
the friends. In 1692, having manifested ^ troublesome and 
^isprderly disposition, he was disowned by tbexiv and in a ^orit 
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\ti this Acidetny. He ct)ntinued iii th6 officf^, 
however, but oAe year ; and was siiccfeed^d hf . 
Thomas Makin, who has bfefen followed by ^ 
ilntnber of good Instructors to the present tim^. 
But thte circumstance of this institution beittg lA 
a gi-'eat ihfeasui-e confined to one de^ioVnihation 
of Christians, rendered it less ui^fni th^A it inight 
have been on a more extensive and lib^ril fbtin- 
dation. Among those who Were most active in 
promoting the interests of literatti're frotfi 168^, 
tmtil a few. years after the Cbmmencemtot of the 
Eighteenth century, xve find the names of Edward 
Shippen *, Anthony Morris, JoMthan Diickitteion, 
Isaac Norris, Nicholas Wain, and James Loganf. 

titne feturrieH to the episcopal church. He wks a'maft of fearn* 
ing and tifents 5 but arrogaait, vain, and given to litigation. 

* Edward Sh fppen 'was early and much distinguished in Penn* 
sylvania. He came from England to Massachusetts to avoid 
persecution ; but belonging to the society of friends, h% inet 
with Tio better treatmfeiit in New England than m his own cbuVii* 
try. H'e therefore removed to Pennsylvania soon after Mr. Peim% 
arrival, and became con%>icuous and usefril in th6 new colony. 
Re was successively speaker of the house of assembly, member 
of the governor's council, and the first hiayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia. His descendants have continued to be persons of dis^ 
linc'tioh to the present dfty. 

t James Logan, mention^ed in a fbrmier chapter as a distin- 
guished botanist, was bora at Lurgan, in Ireland, in the year 
1674. In 1699 he came to Pennsylvania, in company with 
William Penh, unJer whose pati-ohage he was much employed 
Jb pAlic affeirt. He hcM, in succession, the several offices ^ 
provincial secretary, commissioner of property, chief justice, and 
for near two years ^ischanged the dnfiers of gdvernor, ais presi- 
dent of the council. He died in 17^1, at l^tenton. His countiy 
teat, neli'r Germahtown, wh^re life had Idnfg «fnjoyed ^ dignHiea 
tetircmenit, devoted to'Study, and muc^h employed in cforrespon^r 
iifg With learned men i'n the difik-eat part^ of Eufdpe. Hfe'ilv^ 
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The greater part of these gentlemen were among 
th^ founders of the academy above mentioned, 
and ail of them were, for a number of years afber- 
ward, its zealous and diligent supporters. 

About the year 1730 a spring was given to the 
progress of literature in Pennsylvania^ and thfe 
adjacent colonies, by the exertions of some pres- 
byterian clergymen and' others, most of whom 
had a short time before arrived from Europe, and 
wh6 embarked with a laudable zeal in the pro- 
motion of knowledge. The first of these was the 
r^v. William Tennant, an emigrant from Ireland, 
who, about the year last mentioned, established 
tt Neshaminy, in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, an academy, which was more particu- 

mtW verged in both ancient and ftiodern learning; h^dmade con- 
siderable proficiency in oriental literature; was a master of the 
Greeks LijiLtin^ French, and German languages ; and had a very 
respectable degree of skill in mathematics, natural and moral 
philosophy, and natural history. His principal , works are the 
^following: 1. Expmmtma et Mdetemata de Plantarmh Genera- 
tume, %-c., printed at Leyden in 1739, and afterwards in London, 
by Dr. F6thergiH, ih 1747. 2. Caftonum pro tmei/iiendis jk^rac- 
tiiMmi, tufn simplicium, turn in lentibm diipliciumfocis, Demonstra^ 
tiones Geometrica:, Sfc, also printed at Leyden in 1739 ; and, 3. 
in his old age he translated Cicero's treatise De Senecttite, with 
explanatory botes, which was published with a recommenda- 
tory pr^fjEtce by Dr. Franklin in 1744. Mr. .Logan had, with 
j^eat care and pains, collected a library of more than three thousand 
biHUtnei, which, at that time, was by far the largest in Pennsyl- 
vania» and particularly rich in works i» the Latin and Greek 
^ahgua^es, and in the most curious, excellent, and rare scientific 
ptiblicatiphs. This valuable collection of books, usually called 
^he Lpganfan^ library, tv^as bequeathed by its possessor to the ci- 
tizetiB of Philadelphia, and has been since deposited in one of the 
apartments belonging to the library company of that city. — 
JflfQud's History of Pennsylvauia, vol. i, p. 478, S^c* 
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larly intended for the education of ministers for 
the presbyterian church *. This institution con^ 
tinned to flourish for some time, and was the 
means of fornling a number of good scholars, and 
distinguished professional characters. AVhen it 
began to decline, the rev. Mr. Roan, a learned 
and able divine, also of the presbyterian church, 
erected another academy at Neshaminy, in the 
vicinity of the former. Mr. Roan, as well as his 
predecessor, is entitled to gr?iteful remembrance 
for his zeal and success in promoting useful 
knowledge. 

About this time also Mr. Theophilus Grew f 
from England, Mr. Annan from Scotland, and 
Mr. Stevenson from Ireland, set up grammar 
schools in Philadelphia, in which the dead lan- 
guages were taught with great skill and assiduity. 
Mr. Grew was the first person in Pennsylvania 

, * Mr. William Tennant had been a clergymaiii in the esta- 
blished church of Ireland before he came to Amepca. SooA 
after his Arrival he renounced hi^ connexion with the episco- 
pal church, and joined the presbytery pf Pjiiladelphia. He was 
much celebrated for his accurate and profound acquaintance wit^i 
the liitin and Greek classics, and taught them with great success 
in his academy on the Neshaminy> which was called at that time 
his Log college, from the edifice in which his instruction was 
^ carried on being built of logs. M^. Tennant had fpu^" sons, Gil- 
bert, William, John, and Charles, who were all distinguished 
and useful clergymen, and whose praise has long been in the 
churphes. • ». - i . 

+. Theophilus Grew was probably a son or grandson of the 
celebrated botanist bearing the isame name, who, in 1676, iirjst 
suggested the sexual docmjie of vegetables to the .Royal Society 
of London. The former was much distinguished as a mathema- 
tician, and was afterward professor of mathematics in the colleg^c 
of Philadelphia. 
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who undertook to teach the English language 
grammatically. By the aid of these teachem 
some of the oldest and most respectable inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania, now living, w^ere initiated 
into the elements of English and classical knovir- 
ledge. 

About the year 1740 the rev. Dr. Francis Al- 
lison opened an academy for teaching the Latin 
and Greek classics and the sciences at New Lon- 
don, in Chester county, Pennsylvania *, Here he 
began that course of public instruction, and that 
zeal for the diffusion of general knowledge, which 
ended only with his life, and to which Pennsyl- 
vania owes much of that taste for solid learning, 
and particularly for classic literature, for which 
many of her eminent characters have been so 
laudably distinguished. Not long afterward the 
rev. Samuel Blair opened an academy at Fog's 
Manor, also in Chester county, on nearly the same 
plan of education with that which was adopted 
in Dr. Allison's seminary, but with more particu- 
lar attention to the study of thj^ogy as a science- 
Mr. Blair was a man of respectable talents as 

* The rev. Francic Allison, D.D.,;wag born in Ireland, in the 
year 1703. He received an excellent classicM education at an 
academy in the north of that kingdom, under the particular in* 
Nspectioq of the bishop of Raphoe, and afterward completed his 
studies at the university of Glasgow. He came to America in 
1735, and was the pastor of a presbyterian church in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, until about thcLyear 1753, when he was 
chosen rector of the academy in Philadelphia. Beside an un- 
usually accurate and profound acquaintance with the Latin and 
.(Greek classics, he was well informed in moral philosophy, his« 
^ory, and general literature. He died in 1779, in the seventy^ 
fourth year of his age. 
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innfell ^ learning *> and was eminently serriceable 
\o that part of the country as a teacher of human 
kftbwledge, as well as a minister of the Gospef. 
from this " school of the prophets,'* as it vas fre- 
<[li^ntly called, there issued forth many excellent 
pupils, who did honour to their instructor both as 
>scholars and Christian ministers f . The next in- 
stitution of this kind Was the academy Opened a 
few years after Mr. Blair's, by th6 rev. Dr. Samuel 
Finley J, at West Nottingham, in Chester coUnty, 
in which a number of youhg persons W^ere in- 
structed in the languages and sciences, and some 
in particular trained up to usefulness and honour 
ill the Christian church §. 

Before the institution of these academies, that 
is, anterior to the year 1730, there was very little 

* The rev. Samuel Blair M^as a nativ« of Ireland. He came tD 
America yery early in life, and was one of Mr. Tennant's pupils, ^ 
in his academy at Nesbaminy. He was considered not only as 
on^ tt the most learned and able> but also as one of the most 
venerable, pioUs, and excellent men of his day. 

f Amohg the distinguished characters who received their clas- 
sical and theological education at this seminary, were the rev. 
Samuel Da vies, afterwards president of the college of New Jersey ; 
the rev. Dr. Rogers, of New Vork ; the rev. Messrs. Alexander 
Ciimmings, J^mes Finley, Hugh Henry, ind k number of other 
fespectablc elergyrtten. 

X The rev* Dr. Finley, afterwards president of the college of 
New Jersey, was a native of Ireland. He came to America tn 
fairly life, hating first received an excellent education hi hJs 
native country, and a sh«rt time after his arrival was licensed by 
the presbytery of New Blunswick. The eminence which he 
Subsequently attained is ^ell known. 

I S6me of the facts and nam^s above stated wete received by 
the author froth his Tcnerable coileargue, the tcv Dr. Rogers, and. 
from Dr. Hugh Williamson. 
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taste for clissical learning in the middle colonies 
of America. It is true, the number of rei^pefctable 
divines, physicians, and lawyers, wais not small, 
but the greater pArt of those who had attained to 
^ny eminence had recfeired their education In Eu- 
rope, and alniost all the instructors in licddemieft 
or schools were emigrants from Great Britain or 
Ireland. But from this period a new era com- 
menced. Nativfe Americans began to discover a 
taste for both ancient and modern literature, and 
the interests o( liberal knowledge began to 
assume a more promising aspect. 

It is generally known that the clergy, in all 
civilised nations, are thp chief prompters of the 
instruction of youth. Accordingly, it is a remark- 
able fact, that in all those parts of our country in 
which the clergy are most numerous, pious, and 
exemplary, literature is most popular j and in re- 
viewing the literary hiiaory of the several Ame- 
rican states, we find that useful knowledge has 
been most early and most generally encouraged 
in those parts of the country in which clergjrmen 
of good tharaicter were most early and generally 
fettled. This t-emafk was strikingly confirmed and 
exemplified in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, at 
the period of which we are noW speaking. The 
exertions insde by tome of the clergy of these 
colonies, ^l this pmod, for the promotion of lite- 
rature, W'er^ Unwearied and persevering, and de- 
serve the most grateful acknowledgements. The 
syiiod of Phi4aidel|)hia «mb:ai*ked in tiiis cause with 
gre^ teeal. Tliey pi|.rtioulariy favoured the aca- 
demies of l>r. Allison and Mr. Kair, before men- 
tioned. To the former they agreed to pay a 
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certain sum annually, that he might be en^^bled 
to render his sen>inary more extensive in its plan, 
and especially to educate for the servipe of the 
ichurch such pious young meji as might not be 
able of themselves to bear the expense of an aca- 
demic course *. 

But the clergy and others of the presbyterian 
church, soon finding that the provision heretofore 
made by them for the encouragement of literature 
was inadequate, began to form designs of more 
extensive and permanent utility. In the year 
1746 a plan of a college was formed by a few 
distinguished clergymen of this denomination, in 
the states of New York and New Jersey f , aided 

* When Dr. Allison, after a few years, removed to Philadel- 
phia, and was appointed vice-»provost of the college erected there, 
his academy at New Ixmdon wa« transferred to New Ark, a plea- , 
sant yilUge in the state of Delaware, ^ere it was put under the 
care of the rev. Mr. M'Dowell, a respectable presbyterian clergy- 
man, who had received his education at the university of Edin- 
burgh. This institution continued for a number of years under 
the patronage of the presbyterian church ; and yf^ the mestns 
ef forming a number of excellent scholars, not only for theGo- 
>pel ministry, but also for the other learned ph>fe6fti,ou& 

t Among these were, 1. The rev. Jonathan Dickinson, a na« 
live of Connecticut, and an alumnus of Yale college; a man of 
learning, of distinguished talents, and much celebrated as « 
preacher. He was for some years minister of the presbyterian 
cbuirch at Elizabeth Town, in New Jersey. 2. The rev. Aaron 
Bqrr, also a native of Connecticut, and a graduate of Yale college, 
who wa^ called, iiji 1742, to take charge of the Presbjrterian 
church at New Ark, in New Jersey, and who was so eminent 
as an able and learned divine, and an accomplished scholar, that 
he was afterwards unanimously elected president of the college 
which he was instrumental in founding* He was the father of 
Aaron Burr, esq., the present vice-president of the United States. 
3. The rev. Ebeneze'r Pemberton, a native of Massachusetts, an^ 
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by some gentlemen of literary character and 
liberal views, of the same religious communion*. 
The charter was obtained, and the college com- 
menced its labours in Elizabeth Town, New Jer- 
sey, in the year above mentioned, under the pre- 
sidency of the rev. Jonathan Dickinson, who was 
then pastor of the presbyteriah church in that 
town. Mr. Dickinson dying the next year, the 
college was removed to New Ark, in the same 
province, and the rev. Mr. Burr elected to the 
office of president; from which place it was finally 
removed in 1757 to Princeton, which had been 

a son of Harvard college, a man of respectable abilities and in- 
formation. He wasj, at this time, pastor of the presbyterian 
church in the city of New York, from which he removed to Bos- 
ton, and died, many years afterwards, minister of a church in 
that town. 

• * The most distinguished of the lay gentlemen who aided in 
the erection of this college, by their councils, property, and in- 
fluence, were the three following: 1. William Smith, esq., a na- 
tive of England, who came to America about the year 1715, and 
received a liberal education in Yale college. He was bred a 
lawyer ; attained great eminence at the bar, both for erudition 
and eloquence, and >vas afterwards one of the judges of the supreme 
court of the province. 2. Peter Vanbrugh Livingston, esq., a 
native of*New York; and descended from one of the oldest and 
most respectable families who migrated thither from Great Bri- 
tain. He also received his education at Yale college, and was 
long distinguished as a judicious, well informed, and public-spi- 
rited man. 3. William Peartree Smith, esq., also a native of New 
York, a man of considerable talents and reading. It is believed 
he was an alumnus of the same college. At the period of which 
we are speaking he resided in New Yock, but afterwards re- 
moved to New Jersey, where, after sustaFning a number of public 
honours, he died a few years ago. Beside these, some other 
laymen might be mentioned who ^vere animated with a lite- 
rary spirit, and embarked with 2eal inthe same cswise ; but our 
limits forbid more minute details* ^ ♦ 
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9grced Upon ^ its perm^ent sitMtioii *. The 
circumsti9:i>ces attending the eststhUshment of thi§ 
college ; the zeal for the promotion of literatuj-e, 
which w»s indicated bjr it9 erectjon, £^nd which it 
iserved ifiterwmrds greatly to increase ^ p.nd the 
mwy distinguished charSctenS which it has con- 
tribnted to form, render it, beyo«id all doubt, one 
of the most conspicuous in3titutions in America, 
dnd one pf those the hiatory and influence of which 
^re most worthy of hein|; trqjced. 

While these measures for the advancement of 
liter^-t^jire were proceeding thus favourably, Ben- 
jamin Franklin f appeared in Pennsylvania, and 
began to distinguish himself by his exertions for 
pronioting useful knowledge. The original genius 
of this celebrated man; his sound practical under- 
standing ; his scientific discoveries ; and liis ^?:eal 
and unwearied assiduity in forwarding every pur- 



^ it ought not to psM» uiinotic^4> t]^^ ^e Qiid^le colQpiiss ivere 
|liu|;b bid^lHed for their progross in literature, ^t \]\\^ lij^e^ to 
New Eiiglfind. The fir«t thnee pre*i4^ts flf ^"ew ^^$^ wJl^gP 
wer^ SfM-a and edaeated 1^ t^s^t 4;ouiitry> f^ ler^e ^]^ 9 w^i- 
der»M$ A^nber of the other active apd oolightj^Aed pcptiiQtj^rs 
gf le%r»ing tfeen rewdii^g i» lieiw Yorfc Jigw Jp|«ey, ^ Pe»p- 

f ]pei»jiimin Franklin was f)om lA il^ton iQ t)x.e ye^r 1706. 
U^ first c^jne to Philadelphia in the ai)t|;p[^ of ;17^5> in t^e cha* 
I90ti^ri|f a journeyman priotier; estaMj^ed bifPH^lf th^e yi this 
l>usiness on t^is own a^c^ijt iA*1799^ aqid.^PPP h^g^P to .prints 
newspaper. In 1732 he coinQieAced ^e pi^b^cj^tip^ x>f Poor 
Bicfuir^'s j(Umanac ; and fr^m thi^ tixfi^ till ah^^t th^ yea^ 175?^ 
whop he n[i2^e hi^ grand discoveries in eLectricity, yy^^ g)^J9^Uy 
i^isiog in reputation and usefulness. His political ph^ac^r I^T^i 
activity, h^side being irrelative to the present ^uJbject, we tpo. Wi^U 
ISAPwp to render any attempt to d^t^^ tbc^ hx th^ pl^ce piii^^ 
necessary or proper. 
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siiit which hg^d for its object the progress of lite* 
raturej are well known, and have been applauded 
not only by his countrymen, but also by the 
learned of all nations *. North America in gene- 
ral, and in particular Pennsylvania, owes a large 
debt of gratitude to this man. He had great in- 
fluence in awakening and directing the attention 
of those around him to literature, science, and 
useful arts of every kind. He was one of the first 
native Americans who succeeded in * cultivating 
an easy, unaifected, and polished style of writingf . 

* A late writer in the Monthly Magazine (see the Supplement 
to vol. xiv), among other severe remarks on the state of Ame- 
rican literature^ afFects to speak, with great contempt of the 
character and writings of Dr. Franklin. An esss^y which dis- 
covers so much ignorance^ weakness^ and incodsistency would 
not be nqticed in this place, did it not afford an opportunity of 
doing justice to a man to whom his country owes much. That 
the character and opinions of Dr. Franklin were, in all respects, 
faultless i$ by no me$ins contended. This was far from being 
the casie., But that he had an original genius, a strong mind, and 
much pr^ctipa} wisdoip ; that he made many valuable contribu- 
tions to science and the arts ; and that his wiitings have been 
much rea(L translated into various languages, and quoted with 
respect by the le^roed of foreign countries, can be questioned by 
no QBe wl^o is not as ignorant as he is prejudiced. 

t The anonymous writer above mentioned, after bestowing % 
number of severe epithets oa the American style of writing, some 
of which are not altogether unmerited, represents its writers as 
having generally^forn^ed their manner after that of Dr. Franklin. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive of a remark more unfounded, 
or that discovers a more entire unacquaintanice with the subject 
which he undertakes to discuss. It is generally known to well 
informed persons, that Franklin, as he tells us himself in his ac- 
count of h^s own Ufe, took the style of Mr. Addison for his. mo- 
del ; and though he. wa§ far from attaining a style equal to that 
of the illustrious British essayist, yet he certainly wrote with an 
casc^ simplicity, sprightliness, purity, and perspicuity, highly 
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He wa§ the projector and founder of some of 
the most useful literary institutions which Ame- 
rica can boast; and may justly be considered as 
having given an impulse to the public mind, in 
favour of liberal knowledge, which forms a di- 
stinguished era in the history of that country. 

Hitherto scarcely any native American had at- 
tracted attention among the learned of Europe, 
or by his MTitings or discoveries turned their eyes 
to this new world. The first persons who attained 
this honour, in any considerable degree, were 
the rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards *, the celebrated 



respectable^ and very different from the aiTectation, the bombast, 
and the perpetual use of unauthorised terms and phrases, which 
characterise too many American writers in later times, and from 
which some popular writers of Great Britain are by no means 
exempt. 

* The rev. Jonathan Edwards was born at Windsor, in Con- 
necticut, October 5, 1703. He received his education at Yale 
college, where he graduated bachelor of arts in 1720. He early 
began to preach, and the presbyterian church ,of New York, then 
in its infancy, had the honour of enjoying his ministrations for 
eight months, in the year 1723. He afterwards became the 
pastor of a congregational church at Northampton, in Ma«^- 
chusettA; and in 1757 was chosen president of the college of 
New Jersey, in which office he continlied till his death, which 
took place March 22, 1758, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
This illustrious man was very respectably learned in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and also in the mathematics, and 
natural philosophy ; but in theological, moral, and metaphysical 
science, he discovered an. acut«ness, vigour> and comprehensive- 
ness of mind, which decidedly place him in the very first rank 
of great men belonging to the< age in which he lived. He read 
Locke's .E5.9fly ori Human Understanding at thirteen years of age, 
and declared to an intimate friend a short time before his death, 
that, at that early age,/" he was as much engaged, and had more 
Dleajure in studying this work, than tixe most greedy miser could 
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theological and metaphysical writer, and J)r. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Though the genius, talents, and 
general character of no two persons could be 
more different, yet each in his way gained high 
and extensive cielebrity, and for the first tinve con- 
vinced the literati of foreign countries, that Ame- 
rica had given birth to philosopher^ who were 
capable of instructing them. 

The arrival in America -of the rev. Mr.. George 
Berkeley, then dean of Derry, afterward bishop 
of Cloyne, deserves to be noticed in tlje literary 
history of America, not only as a reniarkable 
event, but also as one; which had some influence 
on the progress of literature, particularly in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. This great man, 
in 1729, nineteen years after the publication of 
the celebrated work in which he denied the ex- 
istence of the material world, came to America 
with a particular view to the establishment of 
an episcopal college, to aid in the missionary 
cause *. He landed at Newport, in Rhode Island, 

have in gathering up handfuls of silver or gold ironi a newly- 
discovered mine.'* The fruits of this early initiation into me- 
taphysical science were afterwards laid before the public in his 
Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will, 8^c,, a work which -has been 
pronounced " one of the greatest efforts of the human mind/' 
which was received with high approbation in Europe; an^ 
which has been,, ever since its publication, quoted as a great 
standard work on the subject of which it treats, 

* Dr. Berkeley was born in Ireland in the year 1 6S4^, and re- 
ceived his education at Trinity college, Dublin. About the 
year 17^4 he was made dean of Derry; and in 1725 publish eVl 
a plan, which..he pUrsneii with great zeal, of establishing a col- 
lege in one of the Bermudas, or Summer Islands, the priricipil 
objects of which were, the obtaining a better supply of missiqn- 
luries fur the coloaie^i and the conversion of the American Indi- 

YoLiin. * p * 
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and purchased a country seat and farm in thfe 
neighbourhood of tha:t town, where he resided 
about two years and a half: and though, va- 
rious circumstances discouraged him from pro- 
secuting his original design, and induced him to 
return to Europe without eiTecting it, yet his 
visit was by no means without its utility. The 
presence a^d conversation of a man so illustrious 
for talents, learning, virtue, and social attractions, 
,coul4 not fail of giving a spring to the literary 
diligence and ambition of many who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. He visited the various 1 iterary in- 
stitutions which came within his readi, and wrote 
and spoke in their favour, as opportutiities were 
• afforded^ and their exigencies requived. He exer- 

ans to Christianity. The plan was favourably received, not only 
by his friends, but also by the government. He obtained a 
charter for the proposed college, in which he was named as the 
- first president ; and also a parliamentary grant of 2O0OO/. ster- 
ling for its support. In the month of February, in the year 1729, 
'he canie to America for the. purpose of putting his plan into ex- 
ecution, and brought with, him his lady^ whom he had married 
but a few months before. Soon after 'his arrival he became con- 
vinced that the plan of establishing the proposed college in the 
Bennuda isles was by no means an eligible one ; he therefore 
wrote to his friends in England, requesting them to obtainan al- 
teration in the charter, fixing the instituti<in on some part'of tlie 

.American continent (which would probably have been New 
Yofk), and soliciting the immediate payinent of the supa which 
had been granted fbr its establishment. Finding, how(5ver, after 

, a delay of two years and a half, that there Svas no probability of 
the money being paid, and considering his plan'as impracttcabfe, 
be embarked at Boston 'in September 173 l,^tafd' returned to En- 

jjglanid. In 1733 he was promoted .to the bishoqpnc of CScry^rte, 
and in January 1753 he died in the city^of Oxford, unJverfeilly 
respected and hmented.j* While he fe'sfirfet! lat^fthtode Idand>-he 
©QjDpbsVd'his AlcipJiron, or MirUi4€ Phild^cJpfim "••• ' • " ' *- 
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cised partidular munificence tcm^ard Vale college, 
to whidi his attention was directed by one of the 
trustees of the institution with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and also by the rev, Mr. Williams, then 
president of the college, with whom he corre- 
spoiided. Soon after his return to Europe he 
sent, as a gift to this college, a deed of the farm 
which h^ held in Rhode Island, which he directed 
to be ^appropriated to th^ maintenance of the 
three best cUssical' j^cho^lars who should reside at 
colletge at least nine months in a year, in each 
of the three years, between their first and second 
degrees ♦ ; and all surplussages of money, arising 
from accidental vacancies, to be distributed in 
Greek and Latin books to kuch .under graduate 
•students as should make the best composition or 
declamation in the Latin tongue, upon such a 
moiral tlieme as should be given them. This do- 
nation is still held by the college,^ and t)xe distri- 
bution of the jbean's Bounty is aawualiy and. faith- 
fully performed, agreeably to the directions of 
the doikor. .While at Newport, the dean also pre- 
sentefl a copy of his own works to the college 
library; and after his return. .to Europe^ partly 
out of his own estate, but principally with monies . 
which be procured for the. purpose by douaticn 

* The dean -direeted, th^t on the sisftli of May annually, or/iiv 
case thfKt shoiiM be Sunday, efn th« seventh, the* candidates feir 
this botiiity should- be jwfijlHly esatmh^pd by.^he president of th^ 
college, and the dehior episcopal missionary within the colony 
who shotiM then he present; and in case none should be present, 
thea by the president only : and in case the president and senior 
jaiissionary ^oulli not^i^eife^fh deciding on the test scholars, that 

then-the case shouM^^W^tdded l3y ioti - t ■ '^ 

. P2 
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, in England, he made an additional present of 
nearly one thousand volumes to the same li- 
brary*. 

In 1748 a public library .was established at 
Newport, in Rhode Island, by Abraham Red- 
wood, esq., an opulent gentleman^ who wished to 
encourage literature. It was founded for the use 
of all denominations of • Christians indiscrimi- 
nately : a company was afterwards inqorgorated 
by the legislature, for the purpose of holding and 
superintending it ; and large additions were made 
to it by donations from Europe ^nd elsewhere. 
This library afforded to the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island means of literary improYement which they 
had never before enjoyed; and no doubt contri- 
buted something. to the extension of a taste for 
letters and science in. that colony f. 

The mfluence of Dr. Franklin's literary zeol and 
industry soon began to display itself in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1742, an association, \*rhich had been 
formed at his instance, and by his unwearied ex- 
e/'tions some time before^ was incorporated, by 
the name of " The Library Company of Phila- 
delphia," This institution was greatly encouraged 

* The attention and munificence of the dean to Yale college, 
when considered in all its ctrcumstances, reflects much honour 
on his disinterestedness and liberality. Whan it is considered 
that he was warmly attached to the episcopalchurch^ and that 

, he caipe to Ameriea for the express purpo^se of founding an epis* 
^upal college ; his catbolicism> in patronising an institutioa 
under the exclusive direction of a diiieront deaQminatioft> will 

• appear ivorthy of high praise, 
vx.i !JW%Jihrarjc> which bore the name af its founder, was in % 
great measure destroyed 4ur|ng tbjft reYQlu^|iftry war. ^ .. ..^ 
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, by the friends of literature in America and in 
Great Britain. Valuable contributions were 
'made to it, not only by Franklin, and his literary 
friends and countrymen, but ' also by his corre* 
spondent Mr. CoUinson, by Thomas and Richard 
Penn, and others. From that period to the pre- 
sent it has been continually growing ; and now, 
in conjunction with the Loganiaii library, forms 
the largest and best collection of books in the 
United States*. 

In 1749 Dr. Franklin drew up the plan of an 
iacademy, to be erected in the city of Philadel- 
phia^ which was adopted and liberally encou- 
raged ; and the seminary was established in the 
beginning of the following year. In 1753, 
through the interposition of his learned and phi- 
losophic friend Mr. CoUinson fj ^ charter was 
obtained for this acadeipy, from the proprietor^ 
of the province, accompanied with a liberal do-* 
nation towards its ftmds. 'In 1755 an additional 
charter was granted, extending the plan of' the 

* The cih/f IWtary of Philadelphia contains, s^t present, between 
eleven and twelve thousand volumes — say eleven thousand five 
hundred. The Logimian library consists of about three thou- 
sand five hundred, making in the whole ^ collection of fifteen 
thousand volumes, 

+ Peter CoUinson, F. B.S., \rz% a qative of Westmoreland, and 
resided the greater part of bis life in London. He was much 
distinguished by his fond^i^ for natural history^ and also by his 
desire and exertions to promote literat;ure and scieftce in the 
Ameridan colonies. He long maintained a firiendly correspon- 
dence with lieutenant-governor iCofdeh of NtiW York, and with 
Dr. Franklin, as wen as with other American gentlemen. He 
^ied in 1768. 
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institution, and forming ii itttd a college *. The 
first provost was the rev.'Dr. WiUiam Smith f, 
whose popular talents, and taste in polite litera- 
ture, contributed greatly to raisle the character of 
the college. He w-as principally assisted by the 
rev* Dr. Francis Allison, who had beete dalled from 



* Iii the establishrhent of this Seminary o'n its (Jfiginal pUu, 
« Irnd in finally erecting it into a college. Dr. Ftanklin is said to 
have been chiefly aided by the councils and esK^bns of chief 
justice Allen, \vho was much distiagUisbed as a friend to lifera- 
tnre ; by Thoraas HopkiB5on/es(|., one of the governor's cojincil; 
by the rev. Richard Peters, secretary of the province ; by Tench 
Francis, esq., attorney-general; and by Dt. Phineas Bond^ an 
eililnent physician.; all residing ih Philadelphia. 

f The rev. Dr. William Smith waft a- native of Scotland, and 
received, his education at the university of Aberdeen, where he 
graduated in March l?^?. The three following years he spent 
in teaching in one of the parochial schools of that country ; and 
in 1750 was sent up to London, in pursuance of sdme plan for th© 
better endowment of the said sehook. In London be was induced 
10 relinquish the empteymeafr in which he wais engaged^ and to 
embark for Ajrperica, where he soon afterward arrived. Here 
he was employed upwards of two years as a private tutor in the 
family of governor Martin, on Long Island, in the province of 
Ne^ York, In this situation he was invited to take charge of 
the- college in Philadelphia, to which he coosented; anj after 
revisiting England, and receiving regular ordination in lh^|epis* 
copsfl church (which took place in December 1753)^ he returned 
to America j and in the month of May, 1754, was placed at the 
head ^f this infant Beminar y* The talents of this gentleman, and 
his history, from the tJxne of his induction into the office of prcv. 
vost» nntil his deatb« in the month of May 1 SOS, are gene^lly 
knowu- He gave important aid in the formation and establish- 
ment of another college in the state of Msurylaud; and certainly 
rendered impprtant. services ip the literary interests of America. 
It is expected that his works, in^ seycraj volumes^ will Boqu bft 
laid before the public. 
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bis academy, before meat:ioued, to the office of 
viceprovost in this seiijiiriary ; and who, perhaps, 
still more enlinently contributed to its reputation 
for solid learning ^nd useful knowledge. 

The ejQfects of this establishment in awakening 
the attention qf the public to the interests of 
learning, ^nd in exciting ^ taste for literature in 
Pennsylvanifi, were soon visible. The first com- 
jnei3icement took place in a short time after the 
second charter . was obtained, when the honours 
of the institution were conferred on six young 
gentlexpen *, mpst of whom became afterward 
both conspicuous and useful literary charac-. 
ters, and were honourable pledges of the be- 
nign ' effects i*l]|ich this college was destined tg * 
produce on the literature and soience, not only of 
Pennsylvania-, Hxit also of the neighbouring states. 
Jt has already been mentioned, that Dr. Frank- 
lin's exertions were eminently useful in promot- 
ing the cause of liberal knowledge in Pennsylva- 
nia', His experijments on electricity were pecu- 
liarly fitted to awaken and stimulate the publio 
mind, and were actually found to produqe this 
effect. In a very remarkable degree, both in Eu- 
rope aiid America. He was soon joined by Mr^ 
Thomas Hopkinson, the rev. Ebenezer Kinners- 
ley, Mr. Philip Syng, and other?, who also be- 
came distinguished by their experiments in the 
isa^xe branch of philosophy, Mr. Kinnersley w^s 

* Thes^ were, Jacob Duche, Samuel Magaw^ James Latta^ 

Uug]^ WiUiamson, Francis Hopki^son^ and Hall. The 

first three became enainent clergymen ; an4 two of the others 
tiave ,been long celebrated in Americaj» for their literavy attain-* 
(Kients, s^ud their useful services m civil life. ^ < 
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afterward appointed a professor in the college of 
Philadelphia^ and was bhe of the active promoters 
of useful knowledge of his day *. 

In the province of New York the interests of li- 
terature had been more than commonly neglected 
before the middle of the eighteenth century. Few 
of the first settlers had any literary taste or ac- 
quirements; and though now and then an indi- 
vidual came to the province from Europe, who 
was learned, and disposed to cultivate letters f, 
yet the number of these was so small, and the 
great body of the inhabitants so little willing to 
second any endeavours which they .might make 
for the advancement of knowledge, that every 
thing relati^g to education was ih the most deplo- 
rable state. Some of the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants sent their sons to Holland, or to Great Bri- 
tain, to be educated; while a few others, to whom 
this would have been inconvenient, placed their 

* Mr. Kinnersley was bred a baptist, and was for some time a 
preacher of that deaomination ; but afterward, taking some of^ 
fence, he lefl the baptist communion^ laid aside his clerical cha* 
racter, and joined the episcopal church. 

f Governor Stuyvesant .appears to have been a man of respec- 
table attainments in literature. Out of the small number of cler- 
' gymen who came to the province in early times, a few h^d made 
considerable acquirements in letters. The ancestors of the Rens» 
salaer, the Bayard, the Livingston, arid the Morris families, and 
a few othersj, who first came to the colony, had also been liberally 
educated. Two or three of the governors, who were s^nt at dif- 
ferent times, were fond of literature, and made some exertions to 
prombto it. Of this character, especially, was governor Burnet. 
To these might be added some other names, did our limits albw 
of more minute details. But the influence of these coiild not be 
great, when the mass gf the people were regardless of every lite- 
rary object* 
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children ih Yale college. From these sources 
: almost all the natives of New York, who, prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth ceiitury, enjoyied 
the advantages of a liberal education, had re>- 
ceived the elements of knowledge. 

In the year 1729 a small library was sient orer 
to the city oif New York, by the ^^ Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in foreign parts," for the use 
of the clergy, and other gentlemen of this and 
the neighbouring governments of Connecticut^ 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. This was the 
first public library that was introduced into the 
province ; and it doubtless contributed, in some 
degree, to awaken and extend a taste for reading; 

In 1754 a society was established in the city 
of New York, for the purpose of forming a pub- 
lic library on a larger scale, and upon a more 
liberal plan. This association soon received the 
countenance of the public, and immediately be- 
gan to collect books. The library, thus Ijegun, 
has pontinued to grow to the present time, and 
now holds the third place among the public libra- 
ries of the United States*. This establishment 
furnished the first opportunity enjoyed by the 
citizens of New York, in general, of obtaining 
access to a large collection of books. . 

About this time some of the inhabitants of 
New York (the greater part, if not all, belonging 
to the episcopal church), began to form the de- 
sign of establishing a seminar^^f learning on a 

** The Philadelphia lihrary/ including the Loganian, contains 
^bout fifteen thousand yolumes ; the library belonging to Har- 
vard college about thirteen thousand; and the library of New 
Yofk about seren thousand. 
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iQore txtenrive plail than any which hsid hi<h0i-to 
j^een k^iown in the province. Animated by thp 
•ater^tons made to, found a colkge- at Philadel- 
pHi% they undertook to erect a similar institu- 
^;ion in their own city. At the head of the aS90- 
eittioii formed for this purpose was Mr. James 
dei t<ancey*, lieutenant-govempr of the province^ 
nr^Oj^ besjdi? the aid of the rev. Dr. Barclay f> 
, and other literary gentlemen of New York, was 
al^o assisted by the counsels and cooperation of 
the yev. Dr. Johnson J, of Connecticut, and the 

* Mr. James de Lancey was a native of New York. His fk^ 
tbcr> Mr. Stephen de liSncey, came from Normandy, in France, 
auomig the ]lrotestaaU who fled 'from persecutioa in that cmiutry. 
The son waf sent to Eq^^ad for hi^ education, wher^, about the 
year 1725i he entered the university of Cambridge. Here Ke 
' had the honour of baving fpr his tutor Pr. Herring, afterward 
archbishop of Canterbury. Soon after his return home in 1729, 
he was s^p^inted a member of th^ governor's council ; ' after- 
wI^d ^led tbc office of chief justice; bepanie lieutenaot-gov^r- 
nor i^ 1763; and had long an extensive and commanding io^ 
flue^ce in the province. He died about the y^ar 1760. 

f ITie rev. Dr. Henry Barclay was a native of Albany, and 
recciTed a liberal education at Yale college, where he gra^uate4 
ia the year 1734. Soon after leaving collage he went to Great 
BHtaio, where he received orders in ^he episcopal churcl^, ai¥l 
yrp li^pQinted missionary to the IVJohawk Indians. , Having 
served in this capacity f6r some years, he was called to the city 
6f New York, and appointed rector of Trinity church. In this 
respectaUe situation he continued till his death, which took place 
iM765. 

JL Tb^ rev. Dr. Samuel Jobnson was horn at Guilford, i^ Con- 
necticut, October 14, 1696. He was educated at Yale college^ 
wher6 he took his firslKcgree in the year 1714. In 1720 he was 
ordained by a council of congregational niinisters, and instaUed 
pastor of a church at West Haven, ii^ Connecticut, ^er re- 
ip^iniojg in this situation a little niore than two years, he altered, 
}us views concerning the doctrine, worship, and government o^ 
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rev. Dr, Chandler*, of New Jersey. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1753, an act of assembly WM 
jMMJsed for. the establishment of the college, and 
making some provision, by a succession of lot- 
teries, for its support. In October 1754 a rego- 
l^-r charter of incorporation was obtained, and 
the rev. Dn Johnson named therein as the firrt 

the church with whi^h be was connected, and went to Eagland, 
where he took orders in the episcopal church in the month of 
March 1723. From this time till the year 1754, Dr. Johnson 
resided at Stratfowi, in Connecticut, where he had the pastoral 
care of an episcopal church. In the last mentiofied year fate rt- 
moved to New York, and entered on the dulie« jf his offioe as 
president of Kir^^s college. . In this station he continued till Fe- 
bruary .1763, when he resigned, returned to Stratford, and* there 
again exercised his ministry till his death, which happened ifl 
January 1772, Br* Johnson was a man of distinguished talents 
and learning. He was intimately acquainted with dean Berke^e]!', 
during his residence in 'Rhode island ; long maintained a friendly 
correspondence with him ; and became a couTert to the peculiar 
metaphysical opinions of that gfeat man. Beside other smsuler 
works, he, published, a Compendium of Logic, and' another of 
Etldcs, which were printed together ip an octavo volume ik 
1732, by Dr. Franklin, then residing in Philadelphia. He akp* 
published £k Hebrew Grammar |n 17 67,. which evinced an a|:ourate 
acquaintance with that language. — For this account of Br. John- * 
soil) as well as for some other facts and names in the history of 
American litwalure, the author is indebted to a manuscript 1^}% 
of Dr. iohnson, drawn up by the rev. Dr. Chandler, mentioned 
in the following note. . ^ 

** The rev. Dr. Thomas Sradbury Chandler was a native of 
Connect icut, and received his education in Yale college, where 
be graduated master cf arts in the'ye^r 1745. He soon after-* 
ward went to England, took orders in the episcopal church, 
and settled in the ministry at Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, 
where' he long maintained a high character both for tajents and / 
erudition. He was honoured with the degree ot^doctar of divi' , 
itiiiy by the university of Oxford. His respectable and usrful life 
terminated in the year 1790. - ' . 
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president. He entered on the duties of his office 
in the n^cmth'of July the same year, and held the 
first commencement in Juae 1758, when eight 
young gentlemen, alumni of the college^ were^- 
mitted to its honours*. 

The corporation of Trinity churcJi, in the city 
of New York, early countenanced this college^ 
and made a valuable donation to . its funds- The 
institution also received important aid from the 
honourable Joseph Murray f, one of his majes- 
ty's council, and ^ttorney^general for the pro- 
Tince. He was a great friend to literature, , and* 
left the whole of his estate, consisting of bpoks, 
lands; and other property, to the college. The 
names of some other benefactors, but less conspi- 
cuous than these, are to be found on the record^ 
«f the institution^ 

From this period we may date the rise of a 
literary spirit in the prqvince of New York. It 
is true, this spirit was possessed for a' long time 
afterward by comparatively few individual^, and 
produced effects by no means so general or irn^ 
portant as the friends of knowledge could wish ; 
/but from this time the advantages of liberal edur 
%^ion weye more frequently enjoyed in the j)j?o- 

* The names of these young gentlemen are, Samuel Ver- 
|)Iauck^ Rudolphus ][titzema, Philip van Cortlandt, ^iamuel Pnv 
Toost, Joshua Bloomer> Joseph Reed» Jpsiah Ogden^ and baac 
Ogden, 

t Joseph irfurrayj esq.^ was a native, it is believed, of Great 
BiHain, and received his education there. ^ The value o^ thjii 
estate which he left to the college amounted to about t^n^ thou^- 
sand pound* New York currency, or twenty-five thou^and^. 
ioHars. " 
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vince, and sortiB of those who were destiaed afters 
ward to fill the niost conspicuous stations^ begaa 
to receive at home that instruction which bdbre 
could only be received in other colonies, or in 
European seminaries. 

The -interests of literature were at this time 
going on prosperously in Massachusetts. A ftw 
years before, Mr. Thomas HoUis*, of London, an 
active friend to literature, as well as to civil and 
religious liberty, had made several valuable dona- 
tions to the university of Cambridge. He wa« 
followed in this munificence by his nephew, of tl>e 
same benevolent disposition. To these generous 
benefactors that institution owes much. They esta* 
blished two professorships, one of theology, the 
other of mathematics and natural philosophy; 
they gave many valuable books to the uni* 
versity library f; and made other presents of 
considerable value. ' One of the college building 
erected in 1762 was called, in memory of thesQ 
benefactors, Holiis Hall. 

While the HoUis family exercised this genero- 
sity towards the institution, benefactors were not 
wanting in America to imitate their Laudable mu^- 



f The library of Harvard college took il^ rise soon after 
that iiutitutioa was founded. In 1-764 it consisted pf about 
five thousand volumes. In the virinter of that year the greater 
part of this library was destroyed by fire, with one of the col- 
lege buildings. Since that. time it has been gradually growingi. 
and oow consiqts of about thirteen thousand volumes. The 
chief contributors to this library were the HoUis family, Tho» 
mas Hancock, esq., governor Jqwdoi^/Dr. Franklin, and ^eve^^l 
others* , 
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niiijeetice. Thomas Hancock*, esq., o£ Boistoii^ 
founded a professorship of oria»tal languages, and 
contribat^ generously to the enlargeiaQieBt of 
th^ litMrary. Nicholas Boylstoae, fand Edward 
Hopkins, esquires, also deserve to lie respectiviely 
nentioued among the benefactors of this im- 
portant seminary, and as enligfatened friends to 
. Utexature and science. 

In the former half of the etgbteenth century, by 
far the greater poftion of the book^printing done 
in the Ameritan colonies vras executed in Boston. 
No where did so many original American public 
cations fsisue from the press; and no where was 
«a much enterprise manifested in republishing' 
European works. These works, it i* true, were 
chiefly on theological subjects, and comparatively 
few of a. literary or scientific nature were -circu- 
lated among this people, by me^tna of Americaii 
presses; but still the books wliich were edited 
had a tendency toenX^rge the public mind, and 
to render a taste for reading more general. 

In Connecticut, at this time, literature and 
science were oa the whole gaining grouiul. The 
appointm^eot of the rev* Dr^ Gutlerf , a^ presi* 

* Thoma5 Haocock, esq., was uncle to the honourable John 
Ifancock, pre^idktit of congress, and afterward governor of 
Massachuaetts. The nepkew> its well as the unek, wals -also a 
tmBefactor to the college. 

f The rer. DrvTiiDOthyCutlcr received his education. at Han- 
««krd'OoHege, where he graduated m ITOh In ^710 he was €«•- 
darned «fid kistalied minister of a ehufch in Stratft)rd, aceor- 
ding to the constit^ition of the churches in Connecticut. In 1719 
fee was chosen pfesident of Yale college) and emtered on the A^c^ 
ties of the office the same year. In 1722 he relinquished tbit 
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dent of Yale College, was an auspickms ev^Ut te 
^&X institution. Kfe was a jnan of profound %^ 
^neral learning in rite various branches of know- 
ledge cultivated in his day, particularly in oili^ntal 
iiteratur^j and presided over the seminary w^fcicb 
he wi^ calfed to superintend, with «di§{nity, use- 
fulness, and general approbation. He was sno' 
<?€eded by the rev. Elisha Williams *, wto was 
inaugurated in the year 1726., Under his admi- 
nistration also the college flonrisfaed, especially 
in the study of classic literature, logic, metaphj'^- 
sics, and moral philosophy. The successor of 
president Wiliiains was still more illustrious. 
This was the rev. Thomas Ctepf, who was chosea 

communion of the congregational church, , and soon afterwaid 
went to England, .and ' took orders in the episcopal cbuich. 
He received the degree of doctor in divinity from both the uai- 
versities of Okfordand Cambridge. * He tecame rector of Cli^i^ 
-Churchy <i]i!Boston, in the year 1723, where he died iu 1765. He 
is repres^ted to have been a man of strong natural powers, and 
-of extensive learning. He- was well acquainted with classic lit©* 
.ratui«^ ancl was one of the best oriental scholars ever educated 
in America. The rev. Dr. Stiles says, i' he had mare know- 
ledge of the Arabic than any man in New England before 
•him, except president Chauncey, and his disciple the first Mr. 
Thatcher." Dr. Cutler was also well skilled in logic, met^phy- 
siica, moral philosophy, theology, and ecclesiastical history. - 

* Jlr. Williams Avaa a good classical, scholar, and well vcrslsid 
ia logk, metaphysics, and ethics. The rev. Dr. Doddridge, who 
Was acquainted with him in England, gave hinarthis qompiehen- 
sive character. • "I look upon Mr. Williams to be one of the 
most ^nditable men upon earth. He has joined to an ardent 
sense ^fi«ltgion, a^id learning, consununate prudence, great 
caktdour, and a certain nobleness of soul, capable of contriving 
«Ad ai!|ling..the greatest things, without seeming to be conscious 
of' hitf having done them." . . 

t The rf>v, Thomas, Clap was born at Scituate, in Ma^achu- 
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president in 1739, and formally inducted into 
ojffice the next year. He appears to have beeu 
one of the most profound and accurate scholars 
ever bred in Connecticut ; and during the course 
ef his presidency, which continued till 1767, he 
succeeded in producing a greater attention than 
had been before paid to the abstruse sciences, 
particularly to mathematics, astronomy, and the 
various branches of natural philosophy. This pe- 
riod indeed may be considered as forming an era 
in the literary history of Connecticut. 

Passing on to Virginia, a few facts and names 
appear there about this time which are worthy of 
notipe*. The first printer introduced in that co- 
lony was about the ye£).r 1726, when William 
Parks settled there in that capacity. The first 
work of any consequence printed in the colony 
was the body of Laws, in folio, in 1733, by the 
person above mentioned. The foundation of a 

setts, in 1703; graduated at Harvard college in 1722; 'settled in 
the ministry at Windham, in Connecticut, in 1726 ; became pre^ 
sideat of Yale college in 173^; and died ir^ 1767. He waa re- 
spectably learned in the Greek, liitin^ and Hebrew languages ; 
but in the higher branches of mathematics, in astronomy, and. 
In the various departments of natural philosophy, he had proba- 
bly n(\ equal at that time in America, excepting professor Witt- 
throp, of Cambridge. He appears also to have been extensively 
and profoundly^ read in history, theology, moral philoaophy, 
canon and civil law, and indeed in most of the objects oi study 
attended to at that time. 

* Some of the names and facts mentioned in this section, re- 
lating to the progress of letters and science in Yiiqgiaia; were 
communicated to the author, in a letter from bishop Madisoni^ or 
Williamsbiirgh. The services rendered- to the cause of liberal 
l^nowledge in America, and pjgrticularly in his own state, by this 
enlightened philosopher and divine, afe yrdl known. 
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library in William and Mary college was early 
laid. This was augmented from timie to time "by 
various means,* particularly by private donations 
from several friends of literature, until it became 
a very respectable collection. The additions to 
it within a few years past have been few and 
small; hence it' abounds more ^ in ancient than 
modern works,' 

Nor was VirgiAia. by any means, even at this 
early period, without instances of honourable 
literary enterprise. The Histories of the co- 
lony by Stith and Beverley are generally known: 
The former was a respectable clergymah, and 
president of the college; and though he did 
not write elegantly, he was a faithful aild ju- 
dicious historian. The latter wrote with less 
prolixity and tediousness, but at the same time 
with a less satisfactory fulness of information. 
Several other instances of literary exertion at 
this ' period in Virginia might be rtientioned,,- 
did our limits admit of going into fiirther par^ 
ticulars. 

Among the promoters of literature in Virginia 
at this time, it will be proper to mention colonel 
Byrd, a native of that colony, who had been li- 
berally educated in Oreat Britain, and possessed 
a very atn pie estate. Few private persons in Ame- 
t-ica ever collected so large or so valuable a* li- 
brary as lie left. He was a very ardent friend to 
the diffusion of knowledge, and freely opened his 
library for the use of all who sought information. 
Colonel Byrci died about tlie middle of the cen- 
tury. He wrote a few small ti*acts, but they 

Vol. hi. Q 
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were not cf a nature to command much <€ the 
public attention at this time. 

In North Carolina and Georgia nothing worthy 
of notice was done for the promotion of literatunev 
before the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
those provinces there was not until this period a 
single seminary of learning worthy of the name ; 
no native .citizen had been at all distinguished for 
his attainments in knowledge. Of the few clergy- 
. men then residing in those provinces, t^he greater 
part were both illiterate and. dissipated; and al- 
most all those of the learned professions who 
were tolerably well informed, were either fe* 
reigners or had received their education abroad. 

The literary situation of South Carolina, in the 
former part of the century under review, was 
much more respectable *. At the commencement 
of this period alU the literary characters in that 
province were Europeans. The clergy were few, 
and not more than jone of them had been bom 
in tile province* The physicians were also Euro* 
peans, and chiefly peisons who had connexions 
with the British army or n^vy. The, same may 
be affirmed of the lawyers: these all resided in 
Charleston, and were from Great Britain or Ire- 
land. In 1700 a provincial Kbrary was esta- 
blished in Charleston, by the munificence of the 
lords proprietors, and of the rev. Dr. Thomas^ 
firliy. This introduced a taste for reading amon^ 

* For the greater part of wliat is here stated respecting South 
Carolina, the author is indebted to fir. David Ramsay^ o£Charles- 
t<m^ who> on application^ f^Toiired him with a faU ani jnfitractire 
cemmunlGatton on the subjecU 
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9. portion of t^ InhabitaQts, In 1712 a fre^ 
school was established in that city» for ^l instruct* 
ing the youth of the province inf grammar, and 
other arts and sciences, and useful learning, and 
also in the Christian religion ♦." In this seminary 
the Greek and Latin languages were taught by 
a succession of able instructors, and some good 
classical scholars were formed. Beside the free 
school, several private academies were also form*^ 
ed a few years afterward, and bad a useful in* 
fluence. All the teachers in these seminaries were 
for a considerable time after their establishment 
either from Europe or from the northern colo- 
nies. The first printer f ppears to have settled in 
Charleston between the years 1720 and 1730, 
and the first iiewspaper in ihe colony was printed 
ia 1730. 

Mr. JoBiah Smith, who was born in Charleston 
in the year 1704, graduated at Cambridge, in 
Massachusetts, in 1785, and afterward became |i 
learned and respectable minister of the presby- 
terian church, was the first native of South Caro- 
lina who received a literary degreef . - The next 
instance of a native of South Carolina receiving • 
academic honours was that of Mr. William Bull, 

V 

* In this seminary there vrere two instructors : a principal, with 
a salary ^f 400/. sterling per annum; and an usher, with a ^lary 
of 200^ ; both paid firom the public treasury. These were tiberal 
salaries considering the tisie^ and the situation of the colonists. 

t Mr. Smith published a volume of Sermons in 1752, and se- 
Teral occasional discourses befi>re and after. He also maintained 
a learned disputation, in 17 39, with the rev. Mx* Fisher, cm the 
right of private judgment. He.cbsed a useful and honourabio 
life inl7SI, iiil the city of Philadelphia, whither he bad bee» 
induced to flee during^he cevolutionary war. 

Q2 
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Who received the d^gre^ of doctor of medicine aft 
Leyden in 1735 *. He was followed by Mr. John 
Moultrie, who received the same degree from a 
university in Europe iti 1749t: B^^h of these 
were eminent for literature and medical science, 
Tlie literary foreigners who cante to • South 
Carolina at this* early period were numerous: 
Dr. John Lining, a native of Scotland, and a man 
of excellent education, came to that province as 
early as 1725 or 1730. He was eminent as a phy- 
sician and philosopher J. He corresponded with 
Dr. Franklin on the subject of electricity, and 
was tlie first person who introduced an electrical 
apparatus into Charlestoii. Dr. Lionel Chalmers, 
•who came to the colony from Great Britain in 
the former part of the century, was also much 
distinguished for medical science, and for his va- 
rious and extensive knowledge §. Dr. Alexander 
Garden, also from Great Britain, about the same 
time was deservedly celebrated as » physician 

* The name of Dr. Bull .was mentioned in a former chapter. 
On occasion of his receiviDg a medical degree at Leyden, be 
wrote and defended an inaugural dissertation, De Colica Pictonum. 
lie was afterward tieXitenaht-governor of South Carolina. 
. f Dr. Moultrie wrote -and defended a dissertation, De Fchrt 
Flava. He was afterward lieutenant-governor of East Florida. 

X in IT^O Dr.Lining prosecuted, and afterward published, a 
series of judicious statical experiments. And in 1753 he pub- 
lished z,. History of if te Yelloiix Fever, which was the first account 
of that disease that had been printed oii theAmeiican contr- 
nent. ' • 

' § Dr. Chalmers published a x'aluable work on the Weather ani 
THseakes of South Carolina, London, 1776. But his most respect- 
able and useful work is an Essay on Fevers, published at Charles^ 
ton in 1767. Beside these, he wrote several smaller publican 
tidns. . ' • ' 
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and natural historian. Mr. Mark Catesby, an . 
English naturalist, came to South Carolina in the. 
year 1722, and resided four years in the colony, 
where he did touch for promoting the knowledge 
of botany and zoology*. To these may be added 
the rev. Isaac Chanler, the rev. Alexander Gar-. 
diexiy the rev. Henry Haywood, and the rev. Ri- 
chard Clarke, all from England, who settled in 
Carolina as clergymen, and became conspicuous 
not only by their learning and talents, . but also 
by means of various publications; of more or less, 
value, which jet remain to attest the reality of 
botlif. 

* Mark Catesby, P..R. S., was born ia England ia' the yeap 
J 679, ^ He had an early and strong propensity to the study of 
natural history ; and having some relations in Virginia, he deter- 
mined to gratify his taste for inquiries of this nature, by ex- 
ploring a part of the new world. He therefore went to that co- 
lony in 17 12, where he staid. seven years, adiniring and oDllectiHg- 
the productions of the country. ' During this period he made nu- 
merous botanical communications to hia friends in Great Britain. 
He returned to England in 1719; but soon afterwarcl, encou- 
raged by sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Sherard, and. SQine other:^ natura- 
lists, he determined to jnake s^nother visit to Atnei'ica, and ac^ 
cordingly embarked for South Carolina, where he arrived in May 
1722. He now remained four years in the country, exp\gring 
Carolina, Georgia, the Floridas, and^the Bahama islands. Return- 
ing to ^England in 1726, he employed himself for ^ number of 
years in preparing for publication his great work, entitled The 
Natural History qf Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands', 
The firsj; part of this work appeared in 1730, and it was com- 
pleted in 1748, in two volumes folio. He died in London in 
J 749. Gronovius, of Leyden, called a shrub of the tetrandrous 
class Oaiesbea, after htm. 

t The rev* Isaac Chanler was born at Bristol in 1701, and 
emigrated to South Carolina in J 7 33. He settled, as pastor of 
a baptist church, on Ashly Biver, in 1736,>vh?re hecontinuejj 
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But notwithstanding the literary taste, conver- 
sation, and writings, of these individuals, the insti- 
tutions formed for the diffusion of knowledge were 
few in number, and by no means of respectable 
character. For the first thirty years of the eigh- 
teenth, century the Tree school before mentioned 

' was the only grammar school in South Carolina. 
For the next forty years there were only three in 
the province, and all these were in Charleston or 
its vicinity. In 1749 an association was formed 
in Charleston, for the establishment of a public 
library; but it ivas not till toward the close of 
the century that this institution grew to any high 
degrefe of respectability ; so that until the revolu- 
tionary war it was customary for the more wealthy 
either to employ private tutors of respectable cha- 
racter in their families, or to send their sons to 

. foreign universities. In one or the other of these 
ways a large portion of the best scholars and 
most eminent public characters in the state were 
formed. 

till his death, in 1749. Beside sereral smaller wbrics, he pub- 
lished Tke Ihctrines (^ Glorious Grace wtfolded, drfended, and 
practically improved, <)^uarto, Boston, I?**. The rev. Aleacander 
Garden was a difierent person from the physician and naturalist 
of the same nam^. He wrote several publications on theological 
subjects* The rev. Henry Hajrwood arrived in Charleston, from 
England in 17^9 ; from which time till his death, in 1755, he was 
minister to the Socinian baptists in Aat city. He translated into 
English Dr. Whitby's Treatise on Original Sin; and had pre- 
pared for the press a large volume in defence of the Apostolical 
Constitutions. He published a defence pf On Whitby, against 
Dr. Gill, and also a Catechism* The rev.ftichard Clarke, fh>ni 
England, was an elegant classical scholar. He published several 
pieces on the Ptophecies^ and on Universal Redemption. He was 
Tor some time rector of $t. Philips church, iti pharlestpn. 
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While Catesby and Garden were cultivating 
natural history in Carolina, this noble branch of 
^science wa3 by no means neglected in some of 
the other provinces. Paul Dudley, esquire, of 
Massachusetts, at an early period of the century 
made some valuable communications to the Royal 
Society of London on zoological and botanical 
subjects. Lieutenant-governor Cplden*, of New 

'* Cadwallader Colden, esquire, who has been repeatedly 
nentioned in fiarmer chapters^ was born in Scotland, Febroaiy 
11, 168S. He was the son of a clergyman j and after having 
received the elements of a liberal education under the care of 
his father,* he completed his •studies at the university of Edin- 
Inn-gh, in 1705. He afterwards applied himself to the study 
of medicine and mathematical science; until the year 1708, 
when, allured by the fam^B of l^illiam Penn's cok>ny, and by 
the invitation of a relative, he went over to Pennsylvania. 
There he engaged in the practice of physic, until the year 1715^ 
when he returned to his native country. He staid, however* 
hut a short time in Scotland ; for the next year, after forming a 
matrimonial connexion, he* sailed a second time to America^ 
where he i^nt the remainder of his days. In 1718 he ro^ 
moved to New York, but soon atlerwiatl relinquished the prac^ 
ticeof physic, and became, in succession, surveyor-general of 
the province, master in chancery, member of the council, and 
lieutenant-governor. In 1755 he retired with his family to 
Coldingham, hb seat on the Hudson, where he spent the greater 
portion of his latter years. Here he particulairly devoted himself 
to botanical studies, and to a corre8i>ondence with learned men in 
£un^ and America. Both he and his daughter (also a great 
botanist) corresponded with Linnseus, who, in hono^of the latter 
•called a plant of die tetrandrou$ class Coldenea, This plant miss 
Colden had first described. Br. Golden died in 1776. His principal 
publications are^ Tlama Catdin^hamemes, in the Acta Upgakmsia, 
for 1743 and 1744 j PrincgtUt of Action m Matter^ Jke., 4te» 
London, Dodsley, 1753; The History qf the Five InfKm Nations, 
two vols, 12mo,'1747 ; beside . several smaller works onYellom 
Fever, On the Cwx of the Cancer, On the Malignant SoreThrota, 
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York, before mentioned, was much devoted to the; 
study of botany, and made important tJOiitribu- 

\ tions toward a knowledge of American plants ; 
especially of that part of America which was in 
the vicinity of his residence. Mr. John Bartram*, 
of Pennsylvania, was the first native American 
who conceived and cai:ried into effect the plan 
of'a botanic garden t for the reception and culti- 

. vation of indigenous as well as exptic plants, and 
of , travelling for the purpose of accomplishing 
this plan. He did much to explore the natural 
history of his native country. Dr. John Mitchell J, 



&c. He w^ undoubtedly a man of various and extensive (earn- 
iDg, of respectable talentg, and. of great iitcfrary industry. See 
Hardie*s B/a^</p^j^, vol. ii, p. 131. 

* Mr. John Bartram was born near Darby, in Chester county^ 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1701. His grandfather, of the same 
pame, had come \o the colony in 1683, with the celebrated WiU 
liam Penn. This self-taught genius early discovered a great 
fhir^t for the aqquisition of knowledge, apd especially of botani- 
cal knowledge- He travelled in pursuit of it, with unwearied di- 
ligjence^ in various parts .^f 1)18; native country, from Canada to 
Florida, and/ made such pr<^ciency in the study that Linnaeus is 
eaid to have pronounced him the " greatest natural botanist in 
'the world.*' He. corresponded with n^iany, of the most distin- 
guished men of science, both in America and in Europe. He 
'was elected a member . of several of the most eminent societies 
4nd academies abroad, and was at length appointed botanist^ to 
Jiis Britamuc majesty George HI. He died in 1777,' in the seven- 
]ty-sixth year of his age. 

t It cannot be ^^d that Mr. Bartram formed a botanic garden, 
in the s(5ientific sense of the expression ; but he made a large and 
.valuable collection of plants on his farm near Philadelphia, 
.which his sons have kept up to the present day. 

t Dr. Jpbn Mitchell, who wxis mentioned in a former chapter 
,as having gone %m England to Virginia early in the last cen* 
^ury, appears to have been .a man of observation, acuteness, and 
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"who resided some time in Virginia^ and Dr. John 
Clayton*, a native of that country, both ren- 
dered important services in investigating the bo- 
tanical treasures of America. To several of these 
the lovers of natural history owe a large debt gf 
gratitude ; nor can any one take the most super- 



enterprise, as well as of learning. ' His residence in Virginia 
was chiefly at Urbanna, a small town on the Rappahannock, 
about seventy-thi'ee miles from Richmond. He was a great bo- 
tanist, and seems to. have paid particular attention to the Hybrid 
productions. ' He wrote a useful work on the general principles 
of botany, containing descriptions of a number of new ge*- 
nera of plants, which was published in 4to in 17 6D. He also 
wrote, in 1745, an *« Essay. on th^ Causes of th different Colours qf 
People im different Climates," which was sent over to Mr. Collin- 
son, and published in the Fhilosephkal Transactions, vok xliii, 
p. 102 — 150. .Beside these, he published an "Essay on the Pre- 
parations and Uses of the various fCinds of Pot-Ash,'* Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, vol. xlv, p. 54- 1—563 ; and a " Letter concern- 
ing the Force of Electrical Cohesion^* Philosophical Trans€tcfions, 
vol. li, p, 390. See Pultenefs- Sketches qf the Progress qf Botwi^,. 
&c., vol. ii, p. 278, &c. It is believed the same man was the 
author of the Map of Niorth America, published in 1755, which 
he accompanied with a large Pamphlet entitled " The Contest in 
America,*' and soon followed by another Pamphlet, entitled 
*'TA<? Present State of Great Britain and North America^'* 1767. 
See,AmericanHusba'(idry,^c.,yQ\. i, p. 285. 

* Dr. John Clayton was a native of yirginia, and devoted a 
long life to the investigation of its botanicstl ^riches. He was a 
private country gentleman, of moderate fortune, and greatly re- 
spected by all who knew him. He resided in Gloucester county, 
about eighteen or twenty miles from the city of Williamsburgh. 
Clayton's work appears to have been ficst printed . under the fol^ 
lowing title: *' Flora ' Virginica: Numeri Plantarum, in Virginia 
Qbservatarum, a Jdhanne Claytono.". 8vo, 1739 — 1743. It was 
afterward published under this title : Joh. Fred. Gronoyii Flora 
Virginica, exhibens PUmtas quas J. Claytonu* observa/cit, eolith 
Si obtuHt, Sfc. Ludg. Bat. ^io, nG2r, 
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iiciai'view of the progress of science in America 
without immediately recognising the extent and 
the utility of their labours. 

The controversy respecting the introduction 
and support of bishops of the episcopal church in 
the American polonies may be considered as 
forming an important epocha in the literary his- 
tory of the country. Every inquiry which in- 
duces men of learning and tdents to write, and 
which contributes to form good writers, deserves 
to be considered as an era in the progress of lite- 
rature. The controversy above . mentioned was 
certainly useful in both these respects. It called 
into action latent talents, and by rousing the pub- 
lic attention, and interesting the feelings of some 
of the most learned men in the country, it gave 
rise to a number- of publications, and no doubt 
extended the taste for inquiry and reading. In 
this controv€frsy, the principal writers were Dr. 
Jonathan M^yhelv*, Dr. Ghwles Chauncey f , 

♦ Dr. Mayhew w^ pastor of the West Church in Boston. He 
was a man. of distinguished learning and talents. His principal 
work on this subject was written in HCi. 

t Dr.'Charles Chaunccy was bom in Boston in the year 1705 ; 
graduated at Harvard college in 1721 ; was installed pastor of 
llie first church in Boston in 1727 ; in which station he continued 
liU 1787 ; when he was. removed by death. Dr. Chauncey was 
descended from the celebrated man of the same name, who, in 
the days of archbishop Laud, came to New England,, became 
president of Harvard college, and was much celebrated for his 
eradition, and especially for his acquaintance with oriental lite- 
rature. His descendant, of whom we are speal^ing,' was also ^ 
man of strong mind and extensive learning, and eminently di- 
stinguished for his firmness and integrity. Beside several things 
%hich he vnrote on the Americltn episcopate, he published a 
treatise on The Benevolence^ th€ Dcitf, 1784;^ Five Dissert&t' 
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Mr. East Apthorp *, and Dn Henry Caner, of 
Massachusetts ; Dr. Samuel Johnson, Dr. Sa- 
muel Seabury j", and Mr. Beach|» of Connecticut; 
William Liymg8ton§, esquire, and Dr. Myles 



Jimu on the Fall and its ComequenceB, 1785 ; and a work eii« 
titled The Sahation qfall Men, 1785. 

* The rev. East Apthorp was for a considerable time the r^c^ 
ior of an episcopal church in Cambridge, near Boston. He left 
America in the course of the revolutionary war. Beside what 
he published in his own country, he has written at least one 
woi^ since he resided in England, on the deistical controversy^ 
addressed to Mi;. Gibbon, in 1778, which is an honoarable testU 
mony both of his learning and talents. 

f The rev. Samuel Seabury was rector of an episcopal church 
at New London, in Connecticut, where he held a station among 
his derical brethren of high respectability and influence. .He 
was aifterward bishop of the episcopal church in that state ; and 
waft the first of this * order that ever resided in America. Beside 
Smaller tracts, he published, during his life, two volumes of S^rv 
mons, which show him to have possessed a vigorous and welUin- 
A>rmed mind. A supplementary volume of sermons, selected 
from his manuscripts, was published in 17i)8, two or three years 
afW his death. See Additional Notes (M}. 

X The rev. Mr« Beach was an. episcopal clergyman, and was 
considered, by those who espoused the cause in support of whick 
he embarked, as a respectable advocate of his church. 

§ William livingston, LI*D., was a member o£ a bautf 
which emigrated from North Britain, and which has, fiirmo^ 
than a centivy, heM a respectable and ii|iportant- station in 
New York. ' He was born about the year 1723, and gradaatad 
at Yale college in n^l. After filling seme important offices 
in New Yoiic, his native state, he. removed into New Jersey^ 
and was the first governor of that state alter the declaration 
of indq>endence. He continued to fill this office with great 
honour to hunself, and vrith great usefulness to the state, till the 
time of his death in 1700« Mr. Livingston wrote a variety of 
publications beside those which related to the question of an 
American episcopate, all of which indicate genius> taste, and 
learning. He was possessed of uncommoB streDgth> discri^ii- 
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Cooper*, of New York; Dr. Chandler of New Jer- 
sey; Dr. William Smith of Peraisylvatiia; and Mr. 
Boucher of Maryland f . From the middle of the 
century to the con^mencement of the revolutiona- 
ly war this subject engaged rnuch attention and 
employed many pens in the American colonies J. 
The establishment of the Aferf/ca/ Sehoolin Phi- 
ladelphia § forms an important era in the progress 
of American science. Before this time, there 
were no means of completing a . regular me- 
dical education in the American colotiies,^ and 
all who wished to obtain such an education 
were under the necessity of going to'Europe 
for the purpose. Hence, when the plan of a. 
medical school was formed in Philadelphia; it 
• became an object of peculiar importance and in- 
terest in the view of all who wished well to the 
improvement of the country. The plan was 
formed, by Dr. William Shippen and Dr. John 
Morgan, both natives of Pennsylvania, and began 
to be executed in the year 1764. In that year 
Dr. Shippen gave the first course of lectures upon' 

nation, and Tivacity of a)io4* IVt)posals hare been Jately, made 
for pttbiishing his wockft in several TolumQs. 

* The rev^ Myles Cooper was. a .native . of £«g}andy and rc- 
eeived his education ai the university ^of O^o^d. He succeeded 
Br. Samuel Johnson as president of King's college, which office 
he held a number of years. . .He maintained a literary character 
of considerable emioence. 

t See Additional Notes (N). 
• t The rev. Drs. Rodgers, Mason, Laidlie, aijid Inglis, all of 
Hew York, also wrote and published on the ^abject ofthe Ame* 
•rican episcopate, but 'less formally and extensively than the p^r- 
now mentioned above. . .... 

.. § See vol. ii, p, 18. . 
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anatomy that was e^er delivered in America; In 
1765 Dr. Morgan began to give a course of pub- 
lic instruction, on the institutes of medicine. In 
1768 Dr. Adam Kuhn, also a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and' a favourite pupil of the celebrated 
Linnaeus; commenced a system of lectures on 
botany and materia medica;- and in 1769 Dn 
Benjamin Rush, who had just returned from the 
university of Edinburgh, began to lecture on 
chemistry. Theste lectures, which were delivered 
by the aforesaid gentlemen as professors of the 
college of Philadelphia, were all of them th^ first 
attempts of the kind which had been made upon 
any regular ptla:n on that side of the Atlantic; 
The medical school, thus formed, soon became 
an object of public attention; was resorted to 
by pupils from different parts of the colonies; 
has been since gradually increasing ; and at pre- 
sent not only holds the first railk among similar 
institutions in the United States, but will bear a 
very honourable comparison with some of the 
best inedical seminaries in EUirope. 

In 1767 an attempt was also made to establish 
a medical school in King's college j in the city of 
New York*. Professors were appointed by the 
governore of that institution to teach the various 
branches pf medical science, and a few courses 
of lectures were given; but the design was not 
pursued with so much success as in Pennsylvania': 
it was wholly set aside. by the revolutionary war, 
arud did not revive again, to any purpose, until 

•S^eyoLii, p, 19. 
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the year 1792, when it iras .established on a new 
and better foundation (as was stated in another 
place), and now holds die second rank among the 
medical schools of the United States. 

The institution of the Fhilosophkul Society in 
Philadelphia also desef ves to be noticed among 
the events favourable to the progress of know- 
ledge in America which took place about this 
time. Dr. Benjamin Franklin was the father of 
this institution; but he was ably assisted and 
supported in his exertions for its establishment 
by the rev. Drs. Ewing and Smith, by the medi- 
cal and other professors of the college of Phila- 
delphia, and by a number of the friends to lite- 
rature and science then residing in that city. 
The association was organised in 1769; and 
X^one, who are acquainted with the progress of 
science in America, need to be informed that it 
has been signally useful in exciting a thirst for 
knowledge in diat country ; in calling into view 
scientific acquirements which were before hidden; 
and in producing a laudable emulation, not only 
among its members, but also among other friends 
of learning in the. remotest parts of the United 
States*. 
. The Transit of Venus, as it happened in the 

^ This iofititation in 1771 consistied of aboot two hmidred and 
fifty-five niembers. Of these^ one hundred and fifty-seven were 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania; ten of Massachusetts; twoof Rhode 
Island; four of Connecticuf; eleven of New York; eleven of 
New Jersey; three of Delaware; five of Maryland; four of Vir- 
ginia; Hve of South Carolina; one of Georgia^ •ten of the West- 
India Islands ; and twenty^five of Eorojpe. 
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yeM 1769, gave occasioa to the exertion s^nd 
developemei^t o^ a considei^bie portion of that 
mathematical and astronomical skill w^ich existed 
in America, but had hitherto been little dis^ 
played. This phenomenon attracted much at- 
tention in the American colonies; great prepara- 
tions were made for observing it; and the observa- 
tions published by several philosophers on that 
sid;e the Atlantic were considered in Europe as 
highly honourable to themselves sgad useful to the 
cause of sXsience. The talents displayed on this 
occasioiLby the rev. Dr. John Ewing*, Dr. David 

* The rev. John Ewing, t). D., was born at East Nottingfasun, 
in Maryland, June 22, 1732. . His classical studies were begun. 
onder Dr. Allison, at New London. He aflfcerward went to the 
college of New Jersey, where he graduated in* 1755. In 1759 he 
receired a call to take the pastoral charge of the first presbyteriaa 
church in the city of Philadelphia, which he accepted, and conti- 
fitted in this station during the remainder of his life. In 177S h^ 
went to Great Britain and Ireland, on a mission to solicit bene&c^ 
lions for the academy at New Ark, in Delaware, which was before 
mentioned. During this visit, he formed an acquaintance with 
some of the most distinguished characters in those countries, and 
maintained a ccHrespohdence with them long afterward. Iii 
1779 he was chosen provost of the uniyersity of Pennsylvania^ 
which office, as well as his pastoral charge, he retained till his 
death* in all the branches of science usuaUy taught in semina- 
ries of learning, mdre particularly in mathemi^tics, as^onomy, and 
every branch of natural philosophy ^ in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages; and in.^ogic, metaphysics, and moral philoso- 
phy« he was probably one^of the most accurate and profound 
scholars which his country can boast of having reared. He died 
in 1 802, in the seventy-first year of his age, afler having held ffet 
near half ^century a distinguished place among the literati of 
America. Those who wish ..to receive more ps^tcular infcMrma- 
tion coDcemifig the life, accomplishments, and publications of 
this great man, will be. gratified with th^erusal of a Discourse 
delivered on Occoiion qf kit Deaths by the rev. John Blair Liu n. 
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Rittenhouse*, the rev. Dr. Smith, Dr.Hugh Wil- 
liamson, and several others, of Pennsylvania; hy 
Mr. Benjamin West, of Khode Island; by profes- 
sor Winthropt, of Massachusetts^ and by some 

D.D.; a comprehensive and eloquent eulogiura, which does 
honour to the author, as well as to the object of his panegyric. 

♦ David Rittenhoasc, LL. D., F. It S., was bbrn^at Gcrmantown, 
near Philadelphia, April 8, 1732. He was not favoured witfi a 
regular academic education, but he was endued with a genius 
which rose, above all difficulties, and which soon entitled him to a 
place among the most distinguished ornaments of his country. 
He early discovered a fondness for mathematical and astrono- 
mical inquiries, and was indulged by his parents in learning the 
trade of a clock and mathematical-instrument maker, in which he 
was his own instructor. While he resided with his father, in the 
country, he ngiade himself master of Newton*s Principia, which he 
read in the translation of Mr. Mott. Here, likewise, he became 
acquainted with the science oi fluxions, of which sublime inven- 
tion he believed himself for a time to be the author. The first 
occasion on which his knowledge of mathematics and astrotiomy 
was signally displayed, was in observing the Tramit of Venus in 
1769, when he discovered a mind familiar with the mofit abstruse 
and complicf^d investigations. It was in this retirement/ also, 
thai he planned and executed his far-fafiied Orrery, in which he 
represented the revolutions of the heavenly bodies in a manner 
more complete and comprehensive^ than any former astronomer: 
' Afier this, his talents were displayed ^n various public occasions, 
and were admired and celebrated, not only throughout his own 
country, but among the philosophers of Europe. Dr. Rittea- 
house^ on account of that modesty for which he was always re- 
jBarkable, published but little. An Oration delivered before the 
Philosophic<il Society in 1775, an4 a few Memoirs on Mathema- 
tical and Astronomi%y subjects, contained in the first three vo- 
lumes of the Transactions of that body, form the whole list of his 
publications. He was loaded with honours, both by the state 
and by literary and scientific institutions. He was chosen pre- 
sident of the Philpsophical Society in 1791; and was annually 
reelected to this office till his death in 1706. See Dr. Bush's 
Eulogiitm. 
f JohnWintbrop, LL.D.,T.R.S.;was bornin ]Boston, ip 17)4* 
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other American aslronomers, are too well known 
to render any particular details on the subject 
necessary here. 

In 1769 a college was founded in the town of 
HanoTer, in New Hampshire. Of this institution 
the rev. Dr. Eleazar Wheelock was the founder ^ 
and the ,earl of Dartmouth being one of its most 
liberal bene&ctors, it was called after him Dart^ 
mouth college. Dr. Wheelock had been, for some 
yeaft pperious to that above mentioned, the con- 
ductor of a charity-school, at Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, which was principally intended for the 
instruction of Indian youth^. About that time, 

and educated at Harvard college, where he received his first de* 
gree ia 1732. In 1738 he was appointed Hollis professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the college in which he 
was educated. He immediately entered on the duties of this 
office, whiqh he executed with great ability and reputation till his 
death in 1779. He was a man of general a^d profound learning ; 
but particularly so in the branches of science which he under- 
took to teach. His work De Cometis does him great honour. 
That he was known and respected among the philosophers of 
Europe, is evident from his being elected a member of the Roy<U 
Society; an honour which had been conferred on a native of 
INluaachusetts only in one initaoce before, viz. in the case of the 
celebrated Cotton Mather.--AfS. huter qf th Ret. Dr. Eliot to 
the author. 

* The first charity-ifchool erected b America for the instmc- 
tioQ of the Indians was at Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, by the 
Iter. John. SergeMit, between the yean 1740 and f^50. He had 
scarcely gotten his plan into operation, before he was removed by 
death. Tlie design was revived by the rev. Eleazar Wheelock, 
wbo solicited aind obtained donations for the purpose, both in 
Eupope an^d America; and. opened a school at Lebanon^ which 
was called after the name of Mr. Joshua Moor, who was the 
largest benefactor to the institution. When Dartmouth'coil^ge 
vns. founded st Hanover» this school was removed thither, where 
jX has ever since c(V>^tinued« connected with tlie college, but di^ 

Vol. m. ' R 
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ft being found that the school^ on its original nar- 
row establishment, was not sufficient to answer the 
purposes which its friends had in view, a royak 
charter was obtained, oonstituting a college,. and 
naming Dr. Wheelock as the first president,' widi 
the priviliege of nominating bis successor. in his 
last will. The charity-school, together with the 
newly-constituted college, was xemoved to Hano- 
ver, in New Hampshire, where both liave beea 
ever since fixed : and though neither qt Itiem 
flourished during the revolutionary w^ar, which 
isoon sueceedJed^yet, since thetrestoration of peace> 
•they have grown considerably; the college, in 
particular, having become, at the close of the cen-^ 
tury, a large, respectable, and thriving seminary*. 
About this time we may date the establ'ishmjent 
of a college at Providence,, in Rhode Island. 
•This institution was erected by certain persons of 
influence of the baptist denomination ; and among 
these perhaps no mdividuat so well deserves to be 
considered as its founder, as the rev. , Dr. Man- 
ning f, the first president. The charter for this 

^sf inct ag to its property, design, and government. Dr. E. WhSe^ 
'iodk died in 1779, in the sixty seventh year of his age, and was 
succeeded by his son, John Wheelock, LL. D., who has ever 
since prended over the' institution;^ . 

' * Among the benefactors to.thk. iastitntion, beside his majesty 
George lit Insrd Dartaiouth^ the countess of Huntingdon^ and 
several other ^rsons o£ eminence in Europe,^ we find the i^ones 
of l)r. Franklin, John Adams, esq., late president of the United 
States, John Jay, esq., late chief justice of the United -States,, and 
governor of the state ©f New York^and the hgn^Johni Phillips, of 
Exeter, in New Hampshire. 

. t l^ie rev. Dr. Manning was bom in- New Jeraey in the yeat 
.1738. He was educated at Nassau HalJ, wJiere he lvas.admitted 
to. tiifi first honours of the college ia, 1762. In ITOSihe rsmorod. 
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college was given in 1764. It was open for the 
reception of students the next year at Warren. 
The first commencement was held in 1769; and 
in 1770 it was removed to the town of Provi- 
dence, where a spacious building was erected for 
the reception of the students, and which is consi- 
dered as the permanent seat of tha institution. 
The charter of this college makes it necessary, that 
the president should be a baptist ; and indeed the 
institution has always been under the immediate 
government of this denomination of Christians. 

Between the years 1765 and 1772 a revolution 
took place in the taste of the students in Yalfe col- 
lege. About this time the study of the mathema- , 
tics and of the ancient languages began to de- 
cline, and that of belles lettres tp be an object of 
more attention than before. This revolution was 
chiefly produced by the rev. Dr. Dwight, who has 
since held so conspicuous a place among the pOets 
and divines of America; by Mr. John Trumbull, 
who also stands, in the first rank of its native 
poets; by the rev. Mr. Howe, afterward a respect- 
able clergyman, and by some others, their con- 
temporaries. These gentlemen, being instructors 
in the college at this time; and having imbibed a 
more predominant taste for polite literature than 
had been common among their predecessors; en- 
couraged among the students, both by precept 

to Warren, ia Rhode Island, and there took charge ©fthc college, 
to the presidency of which he had been elected. In 1770 he 
Tcmovcd, with that institution, to Providence, and was soort 
afterward chosen pastor of the baptist church in that town. 
In thfe sitnatlon. he remained till his death, which took place 

in 1791. 

R2 
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and example, a new degree of attentioa to the 
best \rriters in their own language, and to the- 
graces of composition. The change, however, 
was carried to a greater length than its enlighten- 
ed authors intended or approved. , Designing only 
to raise the study of polite literature to its proper 
station, it scjpn began to usurp tlie place of 4he 
more abstruse sciences, and of the ancient lan- 
guages; which, though still studied with conside- 
rable care, have perhaps never since fully regain- 
ed their former station in that seminary. 

The arrival of Dr. Witherspoon*.in America, 
from North Britain, b entitled to notice among 
th§ events which contributed to the advancement 
of literatqre and science in that country. It is not 
to be supposed, that a mind so vigorous, enlight- 

* Dr. John Witherspooit was bom at Yesteiv-Bear EdnilnirglH. 
February 5r 1722. Afler being settled in the Gospel miuistry^^ 
for upward* of twenty years, ia North Britain^ be came to Aifteri-^ 
ica in 1768, and contioned to preside over the college of New 
Jersey from that time till his death ia 17 94-. Whether we con- 
sider Dr. Witherspeon as a divine,, a statesman, or the head of a 
literary institution, his talentr and usefulness presenf themselve^: 
in a very conspicuous light Scarceir any man of the age had a 
more vigorous mjind, or a more sound pcadical understanding; 
and though many have had more learning; yet a mass of infocma* 
t^ibn better selected, or more thoroughly digested, than that which, 
he possessed, ' is rarely to be found. — See an ejccellent Sermon 
preached on the occasion, of hk deatb by the rev. Br. Bodgors,^ 
of New. York, which conteiins^a comprdiiensi^ire and ibly dFa;wa' 
character of the deceased. — Though the largest and most valua* 
ble part of Dr. Witherspoon's writings was p^Mished be&re h» 
left Britain, yet be >vrote .and published mnokiifteFil is removal t(^ 
America. Mr. W.W-Woodward, of Philadelphia^ has lately ren- 
dered important service to the cause of religioa aad literature^ hy 
dollecting the whole of his works> and presenting two editions qB 
them to die American public* 
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ened> attid active as his, and placed in a conspi- 
cuous station, could fail of contributing to the 
literary advancement of any community in which 
he resided. , Invited to undertake the office of 
president of the c611ege of New Jersey, this great 
man arrived at Princeton in the year 1768, and 
immediately entered on the duties of his new star 
tion. He produced an important revolution in 
the system coeducation adopted in this seminary. 
He extended the study of mathematical science, 
and introduced into the course of instruction in ' 
natural philosophy many improvements, which 
had been little known in most of the American 
colleges, and particularly in that institution. He 
placed the plan of instruction in hxoral philosophy 
on a new and imprpved basis ; and was, it is be- 
lieved, the first man i*^ho taught in America the 
Substance of those doctrines of the philosophy of 
the human mind, which Dr. Reid afterward deV"^ 
JoJ>ed with so mnch success^ And, finally, under 
hin presidency more attention began to be paid 
than before to the principles of taste and compo- 
sition, and to the study of elegant literature. 

About the same tim^ the study of the physical 
jseiences received new encouragement in Virginia. 
Hitherto comparatively small attention had been 
paid to nattifral philosophy in the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary; or not more than reading sonie 
common treatise on this subject, with a very in- 
adequate, degree of attention or understanding. 
In 176s a valuable, though not yexy extensive 
philosophical appatatus was imported frotn Lon- 
don, for the use of that institution; and in 1774 the 
first regular course of lectures on the subject was 
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delivered by the rev. Dr. Madison, since presideirt 
of the college, and bishop of the protestant episco- 
pal church in Virginia, whose services in the pro- 
motion of literature and science in that $tate are 
generally known. , Since that time, natural philo- 
sophy has been almost constantly enlarging the 
number of its votaries, and. has been* cultivated 
with greater assiduity. 

The attention which was paid to this college by 
lord Botetourt, one of the last governors of Vir- 
ginia while a British colony, deserves to be no- 
ticed here, as honourable to hinaself, and as useful 
to the institution. His exertions to promote its 
interests were zealous and unremitted*. Among 
other things, he instituted an annual contest 
amojOig the students^ for two elegant gold medals 
of |;he value of five- guineaai one for the best 
Latin oration on a given subject^ the other for 
.superiority in mathematical science. And. though 
the useful effects of his exertions were reij^ered ia 
■a great measure abortive by the scenes of war and 
confusion which soon followed, yet tlxey we^e by 
no means without their value. . • 

About the year 1 774 another coUege.was found- 
ed in Virginia. It was for some tim,e nothing 
more than a i'espectable academy; but after a few 
years assumed th^ name, and became invested 
with the powers of a college. The rev, Samuel 

* Lord Botetourt made a points for a long time, of sanctioning, 
by his presence, morning and evening prayers in the college. 
* No company, no avocation^ preYentcd his attendance dn this seiv 
vice4 *This nobleman was extremely fond of litetary characters. 
No one of thiaclass^ who Juad the least claim to respect, was ere^ 
presented to huxi whQm he did not foster and encourage. 
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S. Sifthli, now president of the college of » New 
Jersey, /and who^e literary eminence is wet! 
known, may be considered as the founder of thip 
institution. It* is called Hampden Sidney college^ 
and has been useful in training up a number of 
^ood scholars; but is not now considered as in a 
very flouridun^g situation. 

But 'among the various remarkable periods in 
the progress of American literature, there are few- 
more worthy of notice than the American re- 
voluti<jn ; ^ grand struggle, which both awaken- 
-ed and produced talents^ aiid which, by giving 
birth to many publications, served to impart new 
Tigour to minds little distinguished before, and' to 
Improve the public taste. Hence it is a fact, that 
the style in which the petitions and remonstrances 
of the American congress at. that time, and other 
political writings of the day, were drawn up, ex- 
cited surprise in Eiirope, and gave new elevation 
to the literary character of the country: 

Anaong those who distinguished themselves 
at this period by their publications relating to 
the great political contest which divided Ame- 
rica, we may enumerate James Otis, Josiah 
Ciuincy, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and 
Thomas Hutchinson, of Massachusetts; William 
Livingston, and John Witherspoon, of New 
Jersey; John Dickinson*, and Josej)h Gallo- 

"* John Dickinson, 6sq., who is a native of the state of Dela- 
ware, and at present resides in that state, received a considerable 
part of his edupation in Great Britain, from which he had returned 
but a few years when the controY.ersy between the colonies and 
the mother county commenced.- He wrote and published much 
<m this cQiitroversy ^t different periods ; but, .perhaps, s^^og thQ 
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way*, of Pennsylvania; Dwiiel Dulaneyt* ^^ 
Maryland; Richard Bland, Arthur Lee, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, and Thomas Jefferson, of Vir- 
ginia; and William Henry Drayton J, of Soath 

numerous and respectable publications which appeared at this 
,time, the Farmer^ $ Letters, for dignity, eloquence, learning, and 
permanent reputation, ought to be considered as holding the first 
|>lace. The eclat with which this work was received, the useful 
fflfecU which it produced, and the public acknowledgements and 
honours which have been since heaped upon the author, are too 
generally known to render it either necessary or proper to dwell 
on them here. A handsome edition of the Ifor^i of this illus. 
trious American, in two volumes octavoj issued in 1801 firoai the 
press of Messrs. Bomal and NUes, in Wihnington. 

* Joseph Galloway, esq., is a native of the state of Delairare. 
He received a lib^al education; and, among other public honours 
conferred upon him, was a delegate to the American congress 
from Pennsylvania, until the declaration of independence, wiien 
he thought it his duty to oppose the measures adopted by that 
rbody, and to attach himself to the friends of tlie British gof em* 
inent. He was a lespectable writer iii favour of the latter ; and» 
at an early period of the revolutionary war, went to England, 
where he still resides. Mr. Galloway has lately published a 
work on the subject of the Ftopkecies, which is spoken of with 
great respect, as indicating talents, learning, and piety. Since 
this note was written an account of his death has reached the 
United States. 

t Daniel Dulaney, esq., was an eminent counsellor, who re- 
sided at Annapolis. He was considered as one of the most 
learned and accomplished men in his profession, that America 
ever prodoced. He died at an early stage of the revolutionary 
war. 

X William Henry Drayton, esq., a native of South Carolina, 
was a political writer of considerable eminence. In 1774 lie 
wrote a pamphlet, addressed to the American congress^, under the 
signature of A Freeman, in which he stated the grievances of 
America, and drew a bill of American rights. Sevend other -pub- 
lications appeared from his pen, explaining the injured rights of 
his country, and encouraging his feBow citiisens to vindicate 
them. He i^o wrote a History of the American Rcvohftian^ 
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Carolifia*. Beside these, a number of writers of 
smaller name embarked in the same cause, and 
contributed to the mass of inquiries and publica* 
tidns which the period produced. And though 
the distresses of the times served to derange and 
almost to destroy some important literary institu*^ 
tions; yet, during this period, seeds were soWit 
which were destined soon afterward to spring up 
and to bring forth fruit highly honourable to that 
country* 

The revolutionary war was no sooner termi- 
nated by the peace of 1783, than the friends of 
literature began to feel more than ever the im- 
portance of encouraging institutions for difihsing 
useful knowledge among the people* Indeed^ 
before the din of arms ceased to be heard, plans 
began to be formed, and in some instances to be 
executed, for the promotion of this object. The 
inhabitants of the American States now not only 
felt independent in a political view, but they also 
began to cherish the wish for greater literary in- 
dependence than they had heretofore enjoyed. 
The zeal and enterprise which had been directed 

bvotfght dofwn to tiie year 1779, in dxree Itrge volttmes^ which h« 
intended to correct and {rabUth» but was prevented ty death* 
He died in Philadelphia in I77d> while attending his duty in 
congress, in the \)nrty serenth year of his age. 

* The author regrets, that it is not in his pgwer togive a more 
coo^lctB ctttfttogue of* the writers on the American controveny. 
Many well written pamphlets on both sides of this question were 
published anonymously. This was. especially the case with 
those who wrote iniavour of the British claims; so thet out of 
the large number who beloiig to the latter class, only lieut^fiant- 
govemor Uutdiinson and Mr. GalWway are sufficiently knoim 
to be particoiarly qseutioned. 
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against the common enemy were now turned to- 
wardi? domestic improvement. ^ 

In 1780 an act passed the legislature of 'Mas- 
sachusetts for establishing the American Academy 
if Arts and Sciences*. Its design was to promote 
every species of liberal knowledge that might 
tend to " advance the interest, honour, and hap- 
piness, of a free, independent, and virtuous, peo- 
ple." This institution soon rose into importance; 
and, from the character of its members, and of 
the publications which it has made, may be con- 
sidered as among the most respectable and useful 
associations in the United States. 

About this time three gentlemen of the name of 
Phillips f, one residing at Andover, in Massachu- 

* The hon. James Bowdoin, afterward governor of the com- 
moQwealth^ and a man of taste and science^ was the first presi- 
dent of the American academy. He was also a liberalbenefac- 
tor to the institution, and continued to preside over it with 
honour until his death, in 1790. Another conspicvwus benefac- 
tor to this association was Josiah Quincy, esq., a learned and 
eloquent counsellor, a distinguished patriot^ and an able political 
writer. To these may be added the hon. John Adams, late pre- 
sident of the United States, and now president of the academy, 
and Ik. Franklin, who also made important donations to the in- 
fititotion. But the greata: part of the funds of the academy 
consist of &Te thousand dollars, presented to it by their illustrious 
coimtryman count Rumford, who in 1796 made a donation of the 
above sum, the inttfest of which is to be applifd and^given once 
•Tery second year, as a premium to the author of the iliost im- 
portant discovery, or useful improvement^ on Lighi or on Heat, 
which shall be made known to the public in aqy pari c^ the 
continent <of America, or ia any of the American islands, during 
the two. preceding years. 

t The family of Phillips, in^ Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire^ has been bag distinguished for its great weakly aud also 
for its love of religion and literature^ A complete iiistory »( the 
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setts, another at Exeter/in New Hampshire, and 
a third in Boston, exercised a degree of munifi- 
cence, which is equally rare in America, and 
honourable to their generosity and love of litera- 
ture. In 1778 the honourable Samuel Phillips, 
of Andover, founded and liberally endowed an 
acadeiny in the town in which he resided. In this 
* laudable undertaking he was aided by his ))ro- 
thers, the honourable John Phillips, LL.D., of 
Exeter, and 'William Phillips, esq., of Boston. 
Not long afterward the former of these brothers 
founded afid very iftchly endowed an academy at 
Exeter, the place of his riesidence. Both these 
academies are called by the name of the family to 
whom they owe their existence ; both continue to 
grow in respectability and useAihiess, and are 
likely long to remain monuments of the noble 
and distinguished public spirit which gave them 
birth*. ^ : : / 

Immediately on the return of -peace, a college 
was established in the town of Carlisle, in. Penn- 
sylvania. This institutioif. received the name of 
Dickinson college^ being called after the celebrated 
statesman and pohtiod writer, John Dickii^on, 
esq., who was its most liberal benefactor. Doctor 
Ri»h also, and -several other gentlemen of distinc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, were among the most active 
friends and promoters of this establishmen^t. Soon 

Jnuuificcncc exercised towards pbblic institutions at difierent 
times by the meitfbers of 'this femily wciuld probably furnish an 
amount of benefeGtio^s-aeldom equalled fti America.' ' 

^ In .ffiniiskiif mimi%f^M individual Uberality to . public 
iQ^tit^ti^ns/iti^ belayed that Mas^acliusetts exceeds $iU the other 
etat^ , ,' t -. • . 
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alter the charter for th'is college was obtained, 
the rer. Dr. Charles^ Nisbet^ of MantrosC;^ in Scot- 
land, Was called to be its president. He accepted 
the invitation, and in the year 1784 arrived in 
America. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
the eminent talente, and profound and general 
learning of this geatleman, were considered as an 
important acquisition to the literary interests of 
that country, and that he soon contributed to 
raise the character of the institution. From this 
period to the close of the century he continued to 
preside over it with Itsefulness and honour. 

Seminaries of learning began now to multiply 
rapidly. From the peace of 1783 to the close oi 
1800, there were seventeen colleges founded in 
the United States, viz. two in Massachusetts^ one 
in Vermont, one in New York, two in Pennsyl- 
Tania, four in Maryland, one in North Carolina, 
three in South Carolina, one in Georgia, one in 
Kentucky, and one in Tennessee. Beside these, 
academies during this period were multiplied aK 
most without number.*. Indeed, it may be que^ 
stioned whether seminaries of the higher order 
have not been made so numerous in many parts 
of the country, as to produce ef&cts directly the 
Reverse of wfaat^were intended* It is as possible 
to have too many colleges, as it is to have too 
many Umsy or too many books. 

The institution of these academies was soon 
followed by the organisation of a new medical 
school attached to the univerfiity of Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts. This event took piace in 17S9, 
when the first professors were appointed, and the 
first system of medical lectures^ delivered in that 
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commonwesdth* The goreraors of the universitjr 
were enabled to eflfect this establishment by means, 
of several generous donations made for this par- 
ticular purpose by Dr. Ezekiei Hersey, an en- 
lightened and opulent physician of Hingham ; by 
his widow> a few years afterward ; by his brother. 
Dr. Abaer Hersey, of Barnstable ; by Dr. John 
Cumming, of Concord ; and by William Erviug^ 
esq., of fioston ». The several professorships bear 
the names of their respective founders ; and while 
they exhibit monuments of laudable beneficence^ 
have proved highly useful in^ the diffusion oif 
science f. 

In 1783 Mr. Noah Webster," of Connecticut^ 
published the first part of his grammatical Insti- 
tute of the Rnglish Language J. This was soon 

^ Dr. Ezekiel Hersey gave 1000/.^ Massachusetts ^tftrency, t^ 
be applied to the support of a professor of anatomy and surgery; 
his ^dow a like snni^ £ot the same purpose; hia brotlier. Dr. A^ 
Hersey, 5001., §&r the encouragement and support of medical 
insfk^iction; Br. Cuisming, a like sum^ to be applied to the saoiC' 
object; aad William Erving, esq», 1000^., to be devoted to th» 
support of a professorship of chemistry and materia medica. These* 
several sums^ amounting to between 13000 and 140Q0 dollars,, 
are ftkoded, and the interest devoted to the objects direc^ted by 
the donors. 

f The author takes pleasure in acknowle^ing in this place, 
his obligations to his friend the rev, I>. Eliot, vof BostoD, ibr 
a large portion of the information he is able to give respecting 
the literature of Massachusetts. From a mind so well stored on 
the subject of American antiquities, he might have drawn much 
nme ample materialsy had application been made early enough; 
to admit of a leisurely attention to the object. 

% This wo(fc,wa9 beg«n ia the autumn of J780, ansl published 
hi tbe spring of 178S,^ at Hartford.. The success which has a^ 
tended it, notwithstanding so many other spelling books and 
grammars have solicited publk favour since it appeared, at pnce 
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followed by two other parts of the same work ; 
by Dissertations on the English Language^ and by 
several other publications from the same p^en. 
The influetice of this gentleman in promoting- a 
taste for philological inquiries and good writing 
among his countrymen ; the gteneral iiitroduction 
of his Institute into the schools of America 5 and 
' the extensive utility of his learned labours, are 
well known, and are worthy of particular notice 
in tracing the literary history of that country. 

The establisRment of the federal government, 
in 1789, may be considered as the; last grand 
epocha in the progress of knowledge in America. 
From this period public tranquillity and confi- 
dence began to rest on a foundation more solid 
than before ; wealth flowed in on every side 5 the 
extended intercourse with Europe, the great 
seat of dvilisation, refinement, and literature, 
rendered the United States every day more fami- 
liar with transatlantic productions and improve- 
ments ; and a sense of national dignity and inde- 
pendence becoming gradually more strong and ge- 
neral in them, all conspired to furnish the means, 
and to excite an ambition for enriching their own 
country with the treasures of knowledge. 

From this time till the end of the century, lite- 
rary institutions of various kinds were multiplied 
with astonishing rapidity in the United States. 
Beside colleges, academies, and subordinate 
schools,, scientific associations were formed j ii- 

does honour to the author, and shows tintt education is by bo 
means neglected in America. At the beginning of the year 
1801, more than <mc million and a half of copies of this work 
had been sold. . . - - 
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braries began to be established in the most remote 
parts of the country ; printing presses and book-^ 
stores appeared in great numbers where they, 
wer^ never before known; newspapers became ' 
numerous to a degree beyond all precedent ; andj 
the rewards of literary labour, though still tooj 
small, were considerably augmented. The eista- 
blishment of the Historical Society af Massachu- 
setts ^ in, 1791 3 of the Medical Schools p{ New 

• Hampshire and Kentucky, in 1798 -, of the Co/z-f 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences y in 1799^^ 
and of the numerous Medical a,n(i AgriculturaL 
Societies in ^.Imost every part of the United States ;, 

• within a few years past, deserve particular notice^ 
and form inte^^esting items in tlie annals of their 
literary progress: 

At the beginning of the century there were twa 
colleges in the American colonies. At the close 
of it there were tzventy seven j. from which it may 
be estimated that four hundred students are annu^- 
ally sent forth, with academic honours*. At the, 
beginning of the century the number, of acade- 
mies was small ; and even these were on a com- 
paratively narrow plan, and were ill attended by 
students; but at tjie close of it the number of 
these institutions- had become so great, in almost 
every state in the union,; especially in the eastern 
and middle states, that it would be difficult to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of their num« 
ter. At the commencement of the century there 
were but tzvo public libraries in the American 
polonies : these belonged to Harvard eoDege, and 

* See Additioaal Notes (0)^ 
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to the province of South Carolina, and were very 
small*. Since that period the number has in- 
creased to manj/ hundreds^ and is every year be- 
coming still greater f. Private libraries have also 
become numerous and extensive in a still more 
remarkable degree.. 

At the commencement of the period under re- 
view, there were but three or four printers in the 
American colonies; and these carried on their 
business upon a very small scale, and in a very 
coarse, inelegant manner. But at present the 
number of printers in the United States may be 
considered as nearly three hundred; and many of 
these perform their work with a neatness and ele- 
gance which are rarely exceeded in Europe. At 
that time the printing an original American work, 
even a small pamphlet, was a rare occurrence, and 
seriously weighed, as an important undertaking ; 
while the reprinting of foreign works was seldom 
attempted. But now at least one hundred Ameri-- 
can works, some of which are large and respec- 
table, annually issue from their presses ; and the 
republication of foreign books is carried on in 
almost every part of the country, and particu- 
larly in the capital towns, with k degree of enter- 

* in the seveateenth century^ aome of the congregalional 
jfdmrches in Massachuaetts began to fi>nn church libraries* These 
were considerably numerous and useful; and some of them re- 
main till the present day. The use of these libraries, however^ 
was chiefly confined to the particular congregations whose pro- 
perty they were. 

t The number of incorporated Ukrmiei m Masaachufletts is 
said to be about one hundred. The number in the other eastera 
states is not known; but institutions of this kind are far more 
Bmnergus.»ifi New England than in any other part of America. 
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prjjie, and to an extent which would not disgrace 
some of the most cultivated parts of the Europeaa 
world* 

Before th6 revolutionary war the booksellers iiv 
the American colonies were few, and carried on 
their hi^siness on a contracted plan. Since tliat 
time their number 'has increased more than ^ify 
fold; B,nd the extent^ of their annual sales, per* 
haps> in a still greater proportion ". Th^y years 
ago, lie who undertooJc to dispose of a moderately 
large sedition, even of a spelling-book, considered 
himself as engaged in a hazardous enterprise. 
But in 1790 a single bookseller thought himself 
warranted in attempting an American edition of 
the Encyclopadiu Britannicay in eighteen quarto 
volumes, and completely succeeded in making 'it 
a profitable undertaking f . And since the last^ 
mentioned year, a number of works extending to 
many volumes have been carried through Ame- 
rican presides, with great ease and readiness. 

The first edition of the Bibk ever prinlied in 
AuEierica was that by the rev. John Eliot, the co- 

* In 1802 the Otfman plan dF disposing of books by means 
mt liUfiny fkk% was addpted im the tJaited StatlBs. Tiie first 
bo^li^fair was held in N^ York; and it is prc^sed^ in future* 
to hold them statedly in that city. It is believed that Mr. 
Mathew Carey^ a yrell informed and enterprising bookseller of 
lPhiladeIt>)iia> was onie.of the firist who suggested the propiety 
and utility of the undertaking, which has so far happily sue* 
cisedsd* aisid bids &ir to be hi^ly useful^ both to the book trade 
and lotiiie csihjb of iileratiire. 

t Hve permi here aJlmded to is Mr. Thomas Dobson of I^i. 
ladelphia^ an iiitei}%eiit and respectaMe bookaeller, who has 
{>robabiy amtttbuied as nucb as any individual in kis profei- 
sion to 4h« framntfon of American litecatore. 

Voi,.ltl. S 
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lebrated apostle of the Indians, in the language df 
the Naticks. This monument of pious labour 
was first printed at Cambridge in Massachusetts, 
.in 1664, and a second edition at the same place 
sixteen years afterward, FroraC this period till 
thQ beginning of the revolutionary war, at so * 
low an ebb was the book trade in Amcrica,^ that 
we liear of no attempt to print an edition of 
the Bible on that side of tlie Atlantic, In 1776 
Christopher Sower, of Germantown near Phila- 
delphia, printed a quarto edition of the Bible 
in the German language. He engaged in this 
work at his own risk, executed it with great 
elegance, and had the honour of printing 
the first quarto Bible that ever issued from an 
American press. About the year 1781 Mr. Ro- 
bert Aitkeh, of Philadelphia, undertook to pre- 
sei^t the American public with a duodecimo edi^ 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. This laudable 
undertaking was executed, but with gr^at difii- 
culty, arising from the peculiar situation of the 
country at that time *. But within the last eigh- 
teen or twenty years, undertakings of this kind 
have become so numerous and so familiar,- that 
the, importation of Bibles for the supply of the 
American market, though not entirely, has in \ 
great measure ceased. The first quarto edition 
of the English Bible printed in the United States 

"^ Immediately after the publication of this edition of the 
Bible^ peace took place ; when it vm soon found that Bibles 
could be imported from Great Britain cheaper than it was pos- 
sible to print them in America. Mr. Aitken, therefore^ not ofah 
taining a ready sale for his edition, which had been carried oa. 
with great difficulty, was ne^ly ruined by the undertaking. 
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wak in the year I79I3 by Mr. Isaad Cbllins, thea 
residing at Treirtori in New Jf^rsey. In a few 
months afterward another quarto edition was 
publi^ied by Mr. Isaiah Thomas^ of Worcester . 
in Massachusetts; who, in the same year, laid be- 
fore the public the first folio edition of the Holy 
Scriptures that was printed in the United States. 
Since that time several folio editions of the Bible, 
and a number of quarto editions, have, been 
printed in America, and begin to be considered 
by the printers and booksellers of that country 
as small and easy undertakings. 

Those kinds of literally productions which have 
been most common and mpst successful in the 
United States are theological and political works, 
and those intended for the use of schools. For 
the ^first we are indebted to that seriousness and 
taste for religious inquiry which prevails in New 
England^ and in a considerable, though less de- 
greej in the middle and southern states. The 
almost universal taste for the second clz/ss of books 
we owe to the nature of our government, which 
is eminently calculated to foster, to bring forT 
wardi and to display political talents, and to ex^ 
cite the attention of every class of citizei^s to po- 
litical inquiries. And the general encourage^ 
ment given to productions of the last mentioned ' 
kind arises from that disposition to attend to the 
education of children, which has long characte- 
rised the eastern states, and which, during the 
last ten years of the century undeir review, rapid- 
ly extended itself through every part of the 
union. 

The School establishments of New England, 

S2 
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especially in the states of Massachusetts and Conh 
necticut*, though they took their rise in the 
seventeenth century, yet underwent such modi- 
fications, and received so many improvements in, 
th^ eighteenth, that it would be improper to pass 
• them without notice in this retrospect f. These 
establishments have be^n^ carried to such a de- 
gree of perfection, that in New Eiighind,. and 
particularly in the two states abbve mentioned, 
scarcely an individual can be found, of either 
sex, who has not been instructed in raiding, 
writing, and arittoietic, and who does not habi- 
tuially read more or less in newspapers, arid a 
few of the best boolcs on religion and morality. 
Attempts have been made in some of the middle 
and southern states to adopt similar plans of ge^ 
neral education; but though much has been 
done, in several of these states, towards render- 
ing the elements of f^nglish literature a boon 
within the reach of all classes m the community^ 
yet the habits of the people not l^ing so favour- 
able ta the diffusion of knowledge, and their cha- 

* The Schooi system of Conneciticitt is generatty coosidered 
the most perfect in the United Slatet^ Tbfe puHat schools in 
that state amount to at least tw^he hmidred, containiag on an ave- 
rage fcrj^ scAolar$ each^ or forty-eight "thousand in the whole. 
Next to that of Connecticut, in point of excellence, we may* 
place the school system of Massachusetts. The number of 
'schools in that state is not known to the author. Ae pMUmes^ 
Jioweyer, thai it cannot be less than, in Connecticut 

f The author « takes pleasure in ackaowliNlgin^ his obligatioft 
to Noah Websterj, jnn., esq., for some valuables information r»» 
specting the literature of Connecticut during the eighteenth 
century ; and especially for a more satisfactory account of the 
school estftblislHnents in that state thifca ha. h^d b«fi>t% reiceiiced. 
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racters and maxinens being less homogeneous^ 
they have made less progress towards maturing 
and perfecting their school establishments than 
tlie eastern states. 

It niay not be improper to take notice of some 
of those branches of science and literature which; 
have been most cultiv^ed in the United States \ 
and also of the names of those who have been 
principally distinguished by their attention to 
these objects. 

In MatbematicSy As^tronomy^ and the more ab- 
struse departments of Mechanical Philosophy y 
America has been distinguished to a degree which, 
all things considered, is highly honourable to 
its genius and diligence. The names of Green- 
wood, Winthrop, Bowddin*, Willard, Fobes, 
and others of Massachusetts ; of West of Rhode 
Island; of Qap, and Mansfield, of Connecticut; 
of William Alexander, commonly called lord 
Stirling t> of New Jersey; of Godfrey, Bitten- 

* Jamof JEb^wdoin, LL.D. F. R,S.> was bom at Boston, MaaBa* 
cltusetU^ August 18, 1727. His latter .was a native of Iij:ance> 
and fled among the persecuted protectants of that country, fii-st 
to Lreland, and afterwap<fe to K^y^ England, where he arrived in 
the year 1688. His son Jamesj the object of our present atten- 
tion, was educated at H^*vard coli^ge, where he received his 
first degree in 174^. A&x^ filling some important stations in, 
public life, he was chosen goveFn<^ of Massachusetts in 1785 
and 1786. He died in 1790, greatly and generally respected. 
Those who have perused the Memoirs qf the American Academy 
ofArtBond Sciatcea will recoltect the several papers contained 
in them, which jtnanifest no cpmim^n taste and talents in astro* 
nomical inquiries. 

t William Alexander, e«q., was a native of the city of New" 
York, l>ut qpent a considerable part of his life in New Jersey. 
He was considered, by many, as the rightful heir to tb^ title and 
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house, Ewing, Williamson, Patterson, and Elli- 
cott, of Pennsylvania; and of Madison, Page, 
and several more of Virginia, are so well and so 
respectably known, that it is unnecessary to en- 
large on their merits*. Beside the learning and 
talents of these native citizens, lieutenant-gover- 
nor Golden, mentioned in several former chapters, 
and professor Mirtto f , both of North Britain, de- 



estate of an earldom in Scotland^ of which country his father was 
a native ; and although when he went to North Britain in pur- 
suit of this inheritance, he failed of obtaining an acknowledg- 
ment of his claim by government; yet, among his friends and 
acquaintances, he received, by courtesy, the title of lord Stirling. 
He discovered an 'early fondness for the study of mathematics 
and astronomy, and attained great eminence in these sciences. 

* The author, in this list, has only introduced the names of 
such mathematicians, astronomers, &c., as, by means of some 
publication or other display of their learning and talents, ap- 
peared to him to have made themselves more than usually 
known. He is sensible that a number of the professors of these 
branches of knowledge in the colleges^ both native citizens and 
fofeigners, stand high in the estimation of all jvho know them ; 
and though not brought so immediattely before the public, yet 
possess perhaps a degree of erudition and skill little if at all in- 
ferior to those possessed by the persons above named. 

+ Walter Minto, LL. D., was a native of Scotland/and received 
a liberal education in that country. Early in life he visited 
Italy, and spent a number of years at Pisa, pursuing, with great 
diligence, his mathematical and astronomical studies. Soon af):er 
the close of the revolutionary war, he came to America, and 
about the year 1787 was appointed professor of nuuhematics and 
natural philosophy in the college of New Jersey* In this situation 
he was respected and useful. He was beyond all doubt a great 
mathematician and astronomer, as appears fi-om his Researches 
into some Parts qf the Theory of the Planets, &c., 8vo, London, 
1783; and also from his Oration on the Progress and Importance 
of the mathematical Sciences, &c„ 1788* He died about the year 
1790, - . , 
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serve, among many others, to be mentioned with 
honour, as having contributed to the cultivation 
of mathematical and astronomical science in Ame- 
rica. 

Chemical Philosophy has also been cultivated in 
the United States with a zeal and success worthy 
of respectful notice. The first»course of instruc- 
tion in chemistry ever attempted in America was 
in the year 1769, by Dr. Benjamin Rush, about 
that time appointed professor of this branch of 
science in the college of Philadelphia. To Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, the honour is 
due of having first publicly taught, in an Ameri- 
can seminary, the system' of chemistry digested 
and published by Lavoisier and his associate^. This 
was in a course of lectures delivered by him in 
Columbia college, in the ypar 1792^ as a profes- 
sor in that institution : and his various publica- 
tions and numerous experiments on the subject, 
from that tmie to the present, have doubtless con- 
tributed to extend the taste for chemical inquiries^ 
Dr. Mitchill was soon followed by Dr» Woodhou§« 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Maclean qf Princeton, Dr. 
Dexter of Cambridge, and, in a few years after- 
ward^ by several others, in different parts of the 
eontiiient. This departmjppt of physical scien<;e' 
is much more studied in the middle and southern 
states than in New England, 

The arrival of Dr. Priestley in the United States 
gave a spring to the study of chemistry on that 
side of the Atlantic. This celebrated philosopher 
possessed ah ardour and activity of mind, which 
were eminently fitted to influence those with 
whom he had any intercourse, and to draw .the 
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public attention to the objects which he pursued; 
And although to the last he adhered to a system of 
doctrine^ which a great majority of chafuists con- 
sider as erroneous, yet his numerous experiments 
and publications on the subject after he resided 
in the United States, have contributed to excite a 
spirit of inquiry, and to improve' the public taste 
for chemical philosophy. 

The votaries of Natural History in the United 
States, though not numerous, are respectable, 
and have rendered important services to this 
branch of science. Beside those of this class 
whose names were mentioned in preceding pages, 
a few others are entitled to piirticular notice. 
The rev. Dr. Cutler, Mr. Peck, and Dr. Water- 
house, of Massachusetts ; Dr. Mitchill of New 
York ; the rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. Walter * of South 
Carolina, are all advantageously known by their 
publications on different branches of natural his^ 
tory. But, among the natural historians now 
liying in the iXJnited States, professor Barton of 
Philadelphia undoubtedly holds the first rank. 
His various works evince a closeness of observa- 
tion, an accuracy of inquiry, an extent of learn- 
ing, and a vigour and comprehensiveness of 

* Thomas Walter was a native of England^ a man of liberal 
education^ and muck devoted to botany. He settled in South 
Carolina, a few miles from the city of Charleston, where he re* 
sided a numboi' of years as a planter, and where he died towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. He published his Flora 
Carolimana in I78S. He introduced a new spepies of grass, 
from which much was expected; but it did not stand the test of 
time, I 
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mind> which are equally honourable to their pos- 
sessor, and to his country. Should his life and 
health be spared, he bids fair to attain a place 
among the most accomplished scientific natura- 
lists of the nineteenth century. 

In the science of Aledicine, America has pre-; 
sented specimenss of learning and talents of the 
most honourable kind. It may be questioned 
whether this science is cultivated more zealously 
or more successfully in any part of the world than 
in America; or whether any medical school in 
Europe furnishes, on the whole, greater advan* 
tages to the student than that of Philadelphia *. 
The spring which was given to the study of me- 
dicine Within the last ten years of the eighteenth 
century, in the United States, deserves to be no- 
ticed as very remarkable. This was eflTected, not 
only by the writings of several distinguished 
physicians of America, among whom Dr. Rush 
holds the first place, and to whom medical sci« 
ence in that country owes a large debt of gra- 
titude; but also, and perhaps more especially, 
by the unprecedented frequency with which it 
lias been Visited, during this* period, by pestilen- 
tial diseases^ which have roused the attention 
and called forth the talents of its physicians, 

* It 15 not contended, that the advantages to be enjoyed in the 
medical school at Philadelphia are equal to. those furnished by 
the clinical lectures and practice, ijn the numerous and large 
hospitals of London, and the still more numerous courses of lec- 
tures, delivered by priyate inttructors in that city. It is only 
meant to be asserted, that no regular medical school, connected 
with any university of Europe, offers to the student better means 
of medical instruction than those which may be enjoyed in Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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and led to investigntions, to an interchange of 
opinions, and to a publication of the results of 
their inquiries^ which were never so general be- 
fore. 

In the Mechanic Arts^ so far as respects the in- 
genuity of individuals, and the. important service 
rendered by numerous inventions and improve- 
ments, America yields to no nation. Perhaps, 
considering' the amount of its population, and 
the peculiar circumstances of its people, it has 
furnished even a greater number of these in- 
ventions and improvements! than its just pro- 
portion. On this subject, as it would be difficult 
to enter into details without^ exceeding all con- 
venient limits ; so there .can be no doubt that a 
number of instances, abundantly sufficient to sup- 
port the assertion here made, will readily occur 
to every reader: The Quadrant^ by Godfrey; 
the Orrery y by Rittenhouse ; the machinery for 
manufacturing Cards^ by Whitteniore ; and that for 
manufacturing Fire-arms^ by Whitney; form but 
a very small number of the large list that might 
be presented. 

Of talents in the Fine Arts, America has been 
less productive. But we have satisfactory evi- 
dence that this arises not so much from the want 
of native genius, as from the want of cultivation 
and encouragement of the genius it possesses. 
The names of West, Trumbull, Copley, and Stu- 
art, are more than sufficient to rescue their coun- 
try from any imputations of deficiency on thi^ 
head. / 

When we pass on to Theology, the noblest and 
most important of all sciences, it will be found, 
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that, on this subject, America may claim higbr 
distinction. To omit many name» of less note, 
the theological writings of president Edwards^ 
and of the rev. Dr. Hopkins, have excited much 
attention in the religious wdrld. The former, ija 
particular^ deserves perhaps to be considered as 
one of the greatest divines that ever lived. Beside 
iiiany tracts of high reputation, on detached 
points of theology, and which have been well re- 
ceived, not only in America, but also in Europe; 
jai number of volumes of Sermons have been pro- 
duced by their countrymen, which show, that the 
eloquence of the pulpit is by no means neglected. 
The first volume of sermons ever published in 
America, that had any just claim to correctness 
and elegance of style, was printed in Boston, in 
the year 1727, by Ebenezer Pemberton, pastor 
of a church in that town. Since that time, the 
collections of sermons, by president Davies *, Dr. 

* The rev. Samuel Davies was born in the county of Newcastle, 
lA the 5tate of Delaware^ November 3, 17 24-. He received the 
greater part of his academic and theological education under the 
care of the tev; Mr. Samuel Blair, of Fog's Manor, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and was licensed to preach the Gospel, by the presbytery of 
Newcastle, about the year 1745. .Soon after this event, he tra- 
velled into Virginia, where he settled in the ministry, in Hanovet 
county, and remained there in an extensive sphere of usefulness, 
and highly respected, for a number of years. In 1753 he wasr 
chosen by the synod of New York, at the solicitation of the trustees 
of New Jersey college, to accompany the rev. Gilbert Tcnnent on 
a mission to Great Britain and Ireland, to solicit benefactions for 
that college. In 1759 he was elected to succeed Mr. Edwards in 
the presidency of the institution. In this station he remained 
but eighteen months, being removed by death in January 1761, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. The genius, taste, learn- 
ing, and ^ininent piety of president Davies, have been so m^ch 
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Lathrop, Dr. Seabury, president Smithy Dr. Liiul, 
Dr. Strong, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Emmons, and several 
others, of different kinds and degrees of merit, 
have received much public approbation*. 

In the, Philosophy of the Human Mind the 
eighteenth century did not produce, a greater 
effort of genius, than the Treatise on the Willy by 
president Edwards. A work of his son, the late 
'Dr. Jonathan Edwards,- president of Union cok 
lege, on the same subject, is also an honourable 
monument of talents and learning. And perhaps 
it may be asserted, that within the last thirty 
years a fondness for metaphysical subtleties and 
refined speculations has remarkably characterised 
the theological publications, particularly in the 
eastern states of America. 

In Classic Literature^ the United States have 
given birth to little that can be deemed remark- 
able. The first translation of a classic author. 
ever made and published in America was by 
James Logan, several times before mentioned, 
wjio, in 1744, published a version of Cicero's 
treatise De SenectutCy with explanatory notes. 
Since that time several works of a similar kind 

celebrated^ that it is unnecessary to dwell on thmn here. His 
Sermons, in three volumes, were first published in 1765. Their 
uncommon merit is weH known. They have undergone a num- 
ber of impressions. 

* Beside the more formal v^olumes of sermons above mention* 
ed> it wotild be easy to select smaller collections of discourses oa 
particular isubjects, which do hohour to the genius, learnings and 
taste of their respective authors; and the single sermoiw of 
merit are much more numerous; but it is obviously impossible 
to indulge such minute details, consistently with the requisite 
brevity. ' • , , ' 
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have been executed in the United States. Amori^ 
many others who might be mentioned as distin- 
guished for their classic learning and taste, it 
would be improper to omit the name of Charles 
Thomson, esq. *, late secretary of the American 
congress. The erudition and skill of this gentle- 
'man, ei^pecially in Greek literature, do honour 
i0 hid country. He has completed a translation 
of the Septuagint version of the Old Testam^t 
Scriptures, and of the original of the New TestHi^ 
ment, which the friends of biblical literature in 
America hope soon to see published ; and whioli^ 
in the opinion Of good judges, will l^e a valuable 
acquisition to sacred criticism. 

Of Oriental Literature the votaries in America 
have been few^ and of the fruits of their eruditioa 
little has been laid before the public. With re^ 
gard, indeed, both to classic and oriental litera-- 
ture, the country has rather lost than gained 
ground within the last hundred years. For thougli 
a greater number of persons now gain a smatter- 
' ing of classic litef ature than at the beginning of 
the century ^ yet of those who pay attention to 
this srtudy, much fewer are deeply and thorouglily 
instructed; And with respect to oriental leaxn^ 
ing, those^ who have any tolerable acquaintafice 
with it in the United States are rare indeed. To 
the name$ of those Americans mentioned in 
foFitter parts dT this work, who were distinguished 
by their knowledge of the Hebrew language^ 

* Tbif gentleimu leoieiyed the Fudimcnt^ of his education at: 
Ihe arfuiesny of Dr.Frttncis Allison, before xneotioned, wkero he 
was associated in rtudy wUli Dr.Ewing, goveniot AI'Kean^ ai^ 
a Aumber of other Americans pf literary distinction. 
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that of the rev. Dr. Stiles, president of Yale col- 
lege, may be added. At the time of his death, 
he probably left no superior among his country- 
men in this branch of literature *. 

It has been asserted, and probably with truth, 
that in Political scienccy and in Parliamentarjf 
eloquence, the United States will bear a very ho- 
nourable comparison with any nation. Beside 
the eminent political writers mentioned in a 
former page, the names of Adams, Hamilton^ 
Madison, Jay, and several other native citizens, 
are. known and celebrated in Europe. In addi- 
tion to these, many counsellors and juridical cha- 
racters might be enumerated, who not on|y hold a 
high station in their own country, but who would 
also be considered as ornaments of the bar and the 
bench, in the most enlightened countries of Europe. 

* Ezra Stiles, D. D. and LL. D., was bom at North Hayen^ vol 
Connecticut, December 10, 1727. He was educated at Yale 
college, where he received the degree of A»B. in the year 1746. 
He was ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry, and install- 
ed ^pastor of a church at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1755 ; and 
was chosen president of the college at which he had received 
his education in 17775 in which important office he continued 
till his death, in 1795. Dr. Stiles was one of the most learned 
men that his country ever produced. He had a great amount 
of general jLnowledg^, but he was particularly attached to orl> 
ental literature. Beside an acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage more than commonly extensive and profound, very few 
oi that. side of the Atlantic ever made so great progress in the. 
knowledge of the Arabic, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Samaritan dia- 
lects; and on the Persic and Coptip he had bestowed some atteo-* 
tion. He corresponded with learned rabbis in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and revived the study of it in the college over which he 
presided. For upwards of thirty years he held a distinguished 
place among the active friends and promoters of literature in Um^ 
United State&« 
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The Historians of America were entrmerated 
in a former chapter, and some references made 
to their respective merits *. None of them, inr 
deed, can boast of having attained that elaborate 
polish, and that exquisite felicity of manner whick 
distinguish the first class of Etiglish historians 
But most of them are respectable writers; and 
several hare acquitted themselves in a manner 
which does credit to their taste in composi^ 
tion as well as to their fidelity in collecting and 
communicating information f. 

The respectable Poets of America are not nu- 
merous. The most couspicuous of these were 
noticed in a preceding division of this wofk J. It 
is not necessary here to repeat their. names, or to 
attempt a comparative estimate of their merits. 
Their number is gradually increasing §; and 
when that leisure and encouragement shall be 
afforded to men of genius there, which are €i^ 

* See vol. ii. 

f Histories of different American states have been proihised 
by several writers. The public particularly look forward with 
high expectation to the appearance of The History of North Ca- 
rolina, which has been for some tim6 prepared by Dr. Hugh 
Williamson^ whose talents and learning are a pledge that it will 
prove an interesting and instractive work. 

:|: See pages 67 and 68 of this volume. 

§ Since the close* of the eighteenth century, another writer has 
appeared, who, if we may judge by his first production, is de- 
stined to hold a high place in the catalogue of native poets of 
America. This writer is the rev. John B« Linn, D. D., of Phil^ 
delphia, whose Potvers qf Genint, a didactic and descriptive 
poem, published in 1801, displays imagination, taste, and'read- 
ing. This poem was so J&vourably received, that a second edi- 
tion was called for in less than a year, into which the author has 
introduced large and vahis^le improvements. 
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jojred in many parts of Europei it may eit|^ect 
to produce poets, who shall Tie Witli the mosl: 
celebrated of the did world. 

But in no respect does the literary entef prite^ 
«f America appear more conspicuous than in the 
rapid increase of the number and cirdulation of 
Kexospapersy within the last thirty years. The 
ratio and amount of this increaae were Btiled in 
another place *. In this respe<it it goes, beyotid 
every other nation. It were Well if these rehicles 
of information had improved as much in purity, 
in^Uigence, and instruCtivenes^, as in other re- 
directs 'y but the blindest partiality for American 
iiteratitre must perceive and ^lament the sad re- 
ferseJ 

It may not be improper to attempt^ in a 
Sew sentences, a comparative estimate of the ex- 
tent to which different branches of knowledge 
are cultivated in different parts of th^ United 
States. 

That amount of knOwledg;e which is usuaUy ac- 
i^iiired ftt common j^chools, vi«. reading, writitig, 
aiid drithtnetic, is more generally diffaed amongp 
all cls^es df the people in New ISa^glan^, and par- 
tioularly in Massachusetts and Com^epticut^ than 
in any other portion of the country^ add indeed 
than in any other part of the globe. This may 
be ascribed to the superior excellence of their 
fchooi establishments ; to the number, piety, aud 
diligtoc^ of the clergy^ to the regular orgaaisa- 
. tlWi t)f th^ir towns kiA parli^hes; to the honour^ 
able poim of lighten which the instructors of 

"^ Stee pag«fr dl «>d 9!^ ^ tils pMM imkm^ 
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' youth are considered*^ and to the general spirit 
of activity and enterprise which must be admitted 
to enter into the national character of New En- 
gland. 

It may also be observed, as another circum- 
stance of discrimination, that in the eastern states 
a larger portion of the youth pass through a regu- 
lar collegiate course of education, than in any 
other part of the country. In New England, the 
mass of the people are more generally taught to 
respect literature, and to make exertions fojr con- 
ferring this advantage on their children. In that 
part of the union, also, the expense attending an 
academic course is rather less than in most of the 
other American seminaries. These two circum- 
stances have 9. jiatural tendency to fill their col- 
leges with a greater number of students than are 
to be found elsewhere. 

The Classic Literature 6f the United States, as 
was before remarked, is almost every where super- 
ficial. It is believed, however, that the learnefl 
languages, and especially the Greek language, 

f This circumstance has a most benign influence in New En- 
gland. In the middle^ but more especially in the southern 
states* the employment of a schoolmaster is considered by many 
as rather degrading, and has sometimes been used as a ground of 
reproach. The consequence is, that too many of the instructors 
of youth in these states are ignorant and vicious adventurers; 
those who arc well qualified rather shunning an office to which 
so little respect is attached. In the New England states it is 
otherwise. Some of their greatest divines and statesmen were 
schoolmasters in early life. The employment is considered and 
treated as an honourable one. The consequence is, that the 
conmion parish schpols are generally under the care of well ixi- 
formed and viituous men. 

VoL.m. T . 
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are rather less sttidied in the eastern than in the 
middle and southern states. It is true, many 
more individnals attend to this branch of learn- 
ing in the former than in the latter; but they 
i*ead fewer books, and devote a less portion of 
time to the object-*. For this fact, many reasons 
might 1)0 assigned; but it is not necessary to 
mention more than two. The one is, that^ owing 
to the superior wealth enjoyed by a number of 
individuals in the middle and southern states, it 
wais more common, during a ]great part of the 
eighteenth century, to send yonng men to Eu- 
rope for their education from those states, than 
from New England. Th<3 yotith, thus educated, 
plight be expected of course to bring back with 
them to their native cotiiitiy a larger portion of 
classic literature 4han can be easily acquired in 
American seminaries. An^Klier reason is, that^ 
While almost all the iniitm<^6irs -of youth in Kew 
England, and especially 4he higherclassesbf them,, 
during the last hundired years, have been natives ; 
ft large portion of the superintendents of acade- 
mies, and of the presidents and professors of eol- 
lege*, in the middle aiwl ^oi^thern paints of the 
country, during the tSame period, jv^reEiii'opfeaiis,, 
and many of f heiir emin^titly accc^plished in 
classic literature. If, therefore, the knowledge 
in this brandh of learning, aoquired in the best 

"* The attthor is a'ware, that, in^ t'rackig the Vd^cfttEll^ hliftory ^f 
K^WEngknd^ the 6aiitie^ of seAne elaidieal sfchdlctrs of^gp«at«niU 
nence tare found. He means^ howevct, orily to ^p^ak 6f the "dc— 
gree of attention generally paid to classic Hterattire by tho^ 
'i^ho go through a coll^ate course in the cfs^terdst^es^ attd't^pe^ 
cialty within the last twenty or thJjIy ye«rs» 
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seminaries of Europe, were usually more accu- 
rate and profound 'than could ordinarily be ob- 
tained from the native citizens, it must follow, of 
course, that those who derived fheir classical 
learning from the former of these sources, were 
in general more thoroughly instructed them- 
selves, and consequently more capable of instruct-^ 
ing others, than those who had access only to the 
latter. 

In the study of Oriental Literature, it is be- 
lieved that New England has generally excelled 
the middle and southern states. Certain it is, 
that we hear of more eminent orientalists in the 
former than in the latter ; if we except a few fo- 
reigners occasionally rjesiding in America. This 
we may ascribe to the great oriental learning of 
several of those distinguished divines who came 
with the first settl^^ to New England, or who 
«oon afterward followed them thitlier. The in- 
iluenoe of these men has continued, in some de- 
gree, to the present day. To this circumstance it 
may be added, that the university of Cam'bridge, 
in Massachusetts* is the only senn^inary of learning 
in the United States in which a professorship for 
instruOtSon in the oriental languages has been 
i»teadily maintained through the whole of the 
eighteenth century. V * 

In the cultivation of Matkem^ics and Natural 
P'hiiosopkyy it is difficult to s$ay to what part of 
(he country the preference ought to be pveiju 
PrpbaMy an impartial judge, taking the wfcote 
liistory if the country together, would give the 
palm^ in this respect, to Pennsylvania an(jl Majrsa- 
Ohusetts,^ 

Ta ~ ' 
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The sciences of Chemistry^ Natural History, 
and Medicine, have long been, and continue t<> 
be, more successfully cultivated in the middle and 
southern than in the eastern states. The sam^ 
reasons apply in this case that were suggested 
with respect to classic literature. Comparatively 
few young men have been sent, at any period^ 
from the eastern states to European seminaries to 
complete their medical education. Beside this 
consideration, foreigners, even of literary and 
scientific character, have received less encourage- 
ment to settle in those states than in most oth«: 
parts of the union, ' On the other hand, from the 
middle and southern stp.tes a number of young 
men have been sent every year^to the medical 
schools of Europe, who not only attended the or- 
dinary courses of instruction in Medicine, strictly 
so called, but also the lectures delivered on Che^ 
mistry and Natural History, as important auxi- 
liary branches of philosophy. It is further to be 
observed, that several learned and enterprising 
foreigners,, who visited and resided for some time 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, devoted much of their time an4 atten- 
tion to natural history*; excited some of the 
native citizens, in their respective neighbour- 

* There is a particular reference here to Catesby, Gaiden, 
and Walter, who resided in South Carolina; to Mitchell, ^^ho 
spent a number of years in Virginia; to professor Kalm, ivho 
devoted several years to travelling in the middle states; to 
Schoepf and Wangenheim, who came to America with the Gr«r- 
man troops during the revolutionary war; to whom may be 
adddd Dr. Colden and Dr. Muhlenberg, .whose talents and jseal 
in the study of botany have been be&re repeatedly mentioned. 
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hoods, to engage in this study *; and thus intro- 
duced that tagte for inquiries of this nature which 
has ever since existed, in a greater or less degree, 
in some individuals in those states. 

New England has given birth to the greatest 
number, and the most eminent of the native Theo- 
logical writers of America. And there is no doubt 
that by far the larger portion oitYie Sermons printed 
in thq United States, wiiether in volumes or single 
discourses, is produced in that part of the coun- 
try. It may also be asserted, that almost all the 
valuable disquisitions on the Philosophy of the hv^ . 
man mind^ which have been published on the 
other side of the Atlantic, were written in New 
England, : ' . 

Ill the literature and science oi Politics j it* 'is 
not easy to say which part of the country is most 
entitled to credit. If. we pronounce in favour oif 
those states, which have produced the greatest 
number of eminent political writers, we must 
give the first, honours to Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Bu^ there is 
no STubject more generally studied in every state 
in the union, than political science; none on 
which their literary men so frequently M^ite; 
and of course none which so constantly calls 
forth the exertion of talents. 

Of Historical composition, the eastern states 
have produced their full proportion, and rather 

. » It >vas probably owing to the conversation ai|d influence of; 
these, or some other foreignerg visiting the country, that Clayton,; 
Starfecj Cary, and Greenway, of Virginia; and the^ Bartrams, 
Marshall, and others, of Pennsylvania, were so much devoted to. 
botanical pursuits* 
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more.. Of respectable Po^/^, they have given 
birth to a greater nuipber than any other pro* 
portional division of the union. And in Belles 
Lettres generally, there is, without doubt^ more 
cultivation in New England than in any other 
part of our country; if we except thejatger 
cities in the middle and southern states. 

With respect to the Mechanic Arts^ New En- 
gland has furnished her full proportion of those 
inventions and improvements which do honour to 
American genius. And with regard to the Fine 
Arts\ three out of four of our greatest native 
painters were born in that division of the country. 

It must, however, after all, be acknowledged, 
that what is called a Hberal education in the United 
States is, in common, less accurate and complete; 
tiie erudition of their native citiaen3, with some 
exceptions, less extensive and profound; and the 
works published by American authors, in general,* 
less learned, instructive, and elegant*, than are 
found in Great Britain, and some of the more en- 
lightened nations on the eastern continent. These 
&ctSy it is apprehended, arise neither from any 
deficiency of talents in America, nor from any in- 
aptitude in its soil or atmosphere to promote the 
growth of genius ; but from one or another, and 
in some cases from a combination, of the follow- 
ing causes. 

* It is not meant to be denied that a few of the works pub* 
Usbed in Amarica are as pr&fbnnd and instroctive iM any «n 
Bimilar subjects published elsewhere. It » simply ii^e&d^ t»^, 
give 9l general character of AHierican publications^ liable to s«k^ 
exceptions as the mind of tbe well infermed read^ wiH readi^ 
toipply. ' . 
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h D^ective plans and means qf instruction in 
the seminaries qf learning. The great majority 
of the colleges Ixaye very Uiadequate funds. The 
consequence is, that in mast of them tlie profes- 
sors are few in numl>er, and have assigned to tl^m 
4oo large a field of instruction. Hence they can 
convey but very superficial knowledge of the va- 
rious branches which it is made their duty to teach ^ 
and if well qualified themselves^ which is fex fro^ 
being always the case, fi^d it impossible to da 
justice to the pupils, ^n some instances, abd, the; 
trustees or governors of Ame^rican colleges, either 
from their own ignorance, of in compliance with 
popular prejudice, have so contracted the tiuie 
requisite for completing a course of instruction,. . 
as to render it aecessiary wholly to dispense with^ 
or lightly to hurry over, i^o^ie of the ujiost impor- 
tant branches of knowledge. Accordingly, in^ 
some of these insititiitionsi, niathematical science i^ 
unpopular, and the acquisitioii of as little as j^qs- 
sibie, especially of the higher branches of it, eii? 
joined on the student. In others, cla^ic iiter^n 
ture, and especially the Greek language^, is in 
low estimation, and Jko% 'more stu4iec( than is in- 
dispensiably necessary to obtaiining a diploma. Jf 
well bred scholari^ ever issue froni such sem^nft- 
ries, they murt be formed by ^ degree of private, 
and individual appUcfttioo rarely %q be met with 
in youth. 

* In some American colleges, we arc told that no more know- 
iedge of Greek is i equired in tho9e who gradnsite bitchf^r of ar^» 
thaa tbiO; which wi^be 4|5rivfl4 ^m thfi^iwim^? ^a4 th^ Greek 
Testament. 
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2; Want of leisure. The comparatively equal 
distribution of property in America, while it pro- 
duces the most benign political and moral effects, 
is by no means friendly to great acquisitions in 
literature and science. In such a state of society, 
there can be few persons of leisure. It is neces- 
sary that almost all should be engaged in some 
active pursuit^ Accordingly, in the United States, 
the greater number of those who pass through a 
cburse of what is called liberal education, in the 
hurried manner which has been mentioned, en- 
gage, immediately after leaving college, in the 
study or business to which they propose to devote 
themselveis. Having run over the preliminary 
steps of instruction in this business, probably in 
a manner no . less hurried and superfici^ than 
their academic studies, they instantly conmience 
its practical pursuit j and are perhaps, during 
the remainder of life, consigned to a daily toil 
for support, which precludes them from reading, 
and especially from gaining much knowledge out 
of their particular profession. Such is the career 
of ninety nine out of a hundred of those in 
America who belong to the learned professions. 
When the alternative either lies, or is supposed 
to lie between erudition and poverty, or com- 
fortable affluence and moderate learnings it is not 
difficult to conjecture which side will be' chosen; 
nor is it surprising, that, in such a state of things, 
there should be less profound erudition, less ele- 
gant accomplishment in literature, than where a 
considerable number enjoy all the advantages of 
exemptioa from laborious duties, and all the ac- 
commodations of opulent leisure. 
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To this circumstance may he ascribed the su- 
perficial and unpolished character of many of 
their native publications. AW that their author.^, 
in many cases, want, to render them more replete 
with instruction, more attractive in manner, and 
of course more worthy of public approbation, is 
leisure. But, able only to redeem a few hasty 
hours for literary pursuits, from the employments 
which give them breads they must necessarily, if 
they publish at all, send forth productions, from 
time to time, bearing all the marlys of haste and • 
immature reflection, 

3. Want of encouragement to learning. Meu 
cannot be expected to labour without the hope 
of some adequate reward. Genius must be nou- 
rished by patronage, as well as strengthened by 
culture. Where substantial emoluments may be 
derived from literary exertion, there, and there 
alone, will it be frequently undertaken to any 
considerable extent. Hence, in those countries? 
where genius and learning are best -rewarded, 
there they are ever found to be most cultivated. 
In the United States, the rewards of literature 
are small and uncertain. The people cannot af- 
ford to remunerate eminenit talents or great ac- 
quirements. Booksellers, the great patrons of 
learning in modern times, are in America too 
poor to foster and reward the efforts of genius. 
There are no rich fellozvskips in their universities 
to excite the ambition of students; no large eccle- 
siastical benefices to animate the exertions of li- 
terary divines*. Academic chairs are usually 

* The author would by no means be understood to express an 
opinion^ that such immoderately lucrative places^ either in 
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connected with sneh small salari^, tkat they pre- 
sent little temptation to the scholar: and, finally, 
the state offers very inconsiderable motives for 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the exertion of 
talents. Its rewards are small, and its favour ca- 
pricious. Can it be wondered then, that those 
who have some acquaintance with books, and bold 
. important stations, are more anxious to secure 
pecuniary advantages, and to place thMiselve^ in 
a situation independent of popular favour, than 
to make advances iji literature, or to do honour 
to their country by the display of intellectual 
preeminence? , ' 

Besides, the spirit of their people is commercial. 
It has been said, and perhaps with some justice, 
that the hve of gain peculiarly characterises the 
inhabitants of the United States. The tendency 
of this spirit to discourage literature is obvious. 
In such a state of society, men will not only be 
apt to bend their whole attention to the acquire- 
ment of property, and neglect the cultivation of 
their minds as an affaif of secondary moment; 
but letters and science will seldom be found in 
high estimation ; the amount of wealth will be the 
principal test of influence ; the learned will ex- 
perience but little reward either of honour or 
emolument; and, of course, superficial education 
will be the prevailing characfter. 

<:hurch or in state, are, on the whole, useful or desirable. He i« 
persuaded that they arc much more productire of mischief than 
of advantage. But that they often excite literary ambition^ and 
aflbrd, in many instances, convenient and useful leisure to literary 
characters, will scarcely be questioned by those who have paid 
any attention to ^ subject 
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Nor is it of less importance here to recollect^ 
that the 'nature of their connexion with Great 
Britain has operated, and continues to operate, 
unfavourably to tiie progress of American litera- 
ture: Long accustomed to a state of colonial de- 
pendence on this enlightened and cultivated na- 
tion, they have also been accustomed to derive from 
her the supplies for their literary wants. And 
still connected with her by the ties of language, 
manners, taste, and commercial intercourse, her 
literature, science, and arts, may be considered 
as theirs. Being able, therefore, with so much 
ease, to reap the fruits of her fields, they have not 
sufficient inducement to cultivate their own. And 
even when an excellent production of the Ame- 
rican soil is offered to the public, it is generally 
undervalued and neglec^ted. A large portion of 
their citizens seem to entertain the idea, that no- 
thing worthy of patronage can be produced on 
their side of ~ the Atlantic. Instead of being 
prompted to a more liberal encouragement of 
genius because it is American, their prejudices, 
on this account, are rather excited against it** 

^ Hie writer in the Monthly Miagazine, whose strictures on 
American Hterafture were before metttioned^ represents the inha^ 
bitantfl of the United States as having strong prejudices in favour 
of their own productions^ and ridicules them for preferring Ame- 
rican publications to all others. In this, as well as in most of 
his assertions, he discorers profotind ignorance of the subject. 
The fact is directly the reverse. Americans are too apt to join 
with ignorant or fastidious foreigners, in mndervaluing and de« 
crying their domestic literature ; and this circumstance is one of 
the nutnerous obstacles which have operated to discourage lite- 
rary exertions oil that side of the Atlantic, and to impede their 
literapy progrcasr 
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4. IVant of books. In the capital cities of Eu- 
rope, the votary of literature is surrounded with 
immense libraries, to which he may easily obtain 
access; and even in many of the smaller towns, 
books on any subject, and to almost any number, 
may be easily obtained. It is otherwise in Ame- 
rica. There the student, in addition to all the 
other obstacles which lie in his way, has often to 
spend as much time and thought to obtain a parti- 
cular book, as the reading it ten times would cost. 
Its public libraries are few, and, compared with 
those of Europe, small. Nor is this defect sup- 
plied by large private collections j these are also 
rare. And to render the evil still more grievous, 
the number of literary and enterprising booksel- 
lers is yet smaller. It is only within two or three 
years that America has begun to receive, with 
any kind of regularity or promptitude, the best 
British works as they issue from the press. 

Such are some of the causes which have hither- 
to impeded the progress of American literature. 
Their influence, however, is gradually declining, 
and the literary prospects of that country are 
brightening every day. Letters and science are 
growing more important in the public estima- 
tion. The number of learned men is becoming 
rapidly greater. The plans and means of instruc- 
tion in their seminaries of learning, though by 
no means improving in all respects, are, in some, 
receiving constant melioration. The emulation 
of founding and sustaining a national character 
in science and learning begins to be more gene- 
rally felt, and, from time to time, will doubtless 
be augmented. A larger proportion of the grow- 
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ing wealth of their country will hereafter be de- ' 
voted to the improvements of knowledge, . and 
especially to the furtherance of all the means by 
which scientific discoveries are brought within 
popular reach, and rendet'ed subservient to prac- 
tical utility. American publications are every 
day growing more numerous, and rising in re^ 
spectability of character. Public and private li- 
braries are becoming more numerous and exten- 
sive. The taste in composition among their 
writers is making very sensible progress in cor- 
rectness and refinement. American authors of 
merit meet with more' liberal encouragement; 
and when the time shall arrive that they can give 
to their votaries of literature the same leisure 
and the same stimulants to exertion with which * 
they are favoured in Europe, it may be confi- 
dently predicted, that letters will flourish as much 
in America as in any part of the world ; and that 
they will be able to make some return to their 
transatlantic brethren, for the rich stores of use-- 
ful knowledge which they have been pourings 
upon them for nearly two centuries, 
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RECAPITULATION. 

W £ have now laiade a hasty tour tfaroa^h one 
of tiie departments of the subject which we un- 
'dertook to examine. From the foregoing fi«rvejr, 
which, however tedious it may have appeared to 
the reader, is in reality a very rapid one, the 
^ghteenth century appears to bear a singularly 
distinct and interesting character. In almost every 
department of knowledge we find mon^siments of 
enterprise, discovery, and improvement ; and, m 
some, these monuments are so numerous, valuable, 
and splendid, as to stand without pa^rallel in the 
history of the human mind. There have been 
periods in which particular studies were more 
cultivated; but it may be asserted, with oonfi- 
dence, that in no period of the same extent, since 
the creation, has a mass of improvement ^o large, 
diversified, and rich, heen presented to view. In 
no period have the various branches of science, 
arts, and letters, received, at the same time, such 
liberal accessions of light and refinement, and 
been made so remarkably to illustrate and enlarge 
each other. Never did the inquirer stand at the 
confluence. of so many streams of knowledge as 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

But, in order to bring more immediately and 
distinctly into view the leading characteristics of 
the last age as deducible from the statements 
which have been given, an attempt will be made 
to sum them up in the few following particulars; 



1. Tlie last century was preemmently an AGE 
OP FREE INQUIHY. No *period iu the history of 
man is so weH entitled to this character. Two 
centtiries have not rolled away, sinc« the belief 
tha;t the earth is globular in its form was punished 
es a 4a;mnable heresy; since men were afraid to 
avow the plaines^t and ilaost fundamental principles 
of philosophy, government, and xeligion; and 
since the spirit of liberal inquiry was almost ^n- 
Renown. In the seventeeth century this spirit 
began to show itself ; but it was reserved for the 
"eighteenth to witness an indulgence and exten- 
sion of it tr»ly wonderful. Never; probably, 
was the human mind, all things considered, «a 
touch unshadded in its inquiries. Men have 
learned, in a greater degree than ^er.before, to 
ifnake light of precedeitt, and to throw off the 
authority of dii^inguished names. They have 
ledrned, with a Teadiness altogether new, to dis- 
card old opinions, to xwerturn systems which were 
supposed to rest on everlasting foundations, and 
to pu^h -their inquiries to the utn^ost extent, 
ffcWed by no sanctions, restrained by uo prescrip- 
tions. 

This revoliltion in the human iniiid has been 
attended with many advantages and with many 
evils. It has led to the development of much 
truth, and has ccmtributed greatly to enlarge the 
bounds ^f literature, 'Science, and general im- 
provement. It 'has opened the way to a free 
eommunieation of all discoveries, real or sup- 
posed, and removed various obstacles which long 
I'etarded the progress of knowledge. But this 
ispiril of inquiry^ \\ke, every thing else in the 
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' hands of man, has been perverted and abused. 
It. has been carried to the extreme of licentious- 
ness. In too many instances the love of novelty, 
and the impatience of all restraint founded on 
prescription or antiquity, have triumphed over 
truth and wisdom; and, in the midst of zeal for 
demolishing old errours, the most sacred princi- 
ples of virtue and happiness have been rejected 
or forgotten. 

2. The last century may be emphatically called 
the AGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. It was not till 
the seventeenth century that the physical sciences 
began to assume a conspicuous place among the 
objects of study. Before that period, the learned 
" languages, ancient history, and the metaphysical 
jargon of* th§. schoolmen, had chiefly engrossed 
the attention of literary and scientific men. From 
the time of Bacon anji Keller a taste for natural 
philosophy began to extend itself. This taste 
was cherished and improved by the scientific as- 
sociations which began to be formed in different 
parts of Europe about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: but in the eighteenth it became 
far more predominant than at any former period, 
and may be said to form a prominent feature of 
the age. 

It has been seen, that several branches of Me- 
chajiical Philosophy y wholly new, were introduced 
m\0 the popular systems in the course of this pe- 
riod ; and that in almost all the branches formerly 
studied, there were made immense discoveries 
and improvements. Chemistry has been so much 
improved and extended, both in its principles 
and application^ that it may be pronounced a 
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nw science. In Natural History.^ the progress 
of philosophers, within the last hundred years, 
has been no less signal and honourable. Tlie 
amount of what has been accomplished in various 
plans of classification, in the corrections of no- 
menclature, and in additions to th^ former lists of 
spedmens in natural history, more particularly in 
zoology, botany, mineralogy, is too great to be 
collected or exhibited by any individual. A si- 
milar extension of our knowledge has taken place 
in Medicine y in Agriculture y in Geography ^ and in 
the principles as well as practice of jWifcAaw/c 
Arts. All these come under the general denomi- 
nation of Physical Science. It is too evident to 
admit of a doubt, tliat there never was a period in 
which so much enlightened attention was paid to 
objects of this kind, or any thing like such a sum 
of improvement introduced, as in the eighteenth 
century. 

Some observers of the revolutions and progress 
of jscience have divided the century under review 
into three parts, and considered each part as par- 
tic^larfy distinguished by the cultivation of one 
t>f the principal physical sciences. From 1700 
till 1735, the Newtonian Philosophy engaged the 
largest share^ of the attention of the learned. 
Ijlow great a portion of the publications and con- 
trover^es of that 4ay had a respect to this philo- 
50{diy, the well informed reader will not be at aqy 
toss to recollect. From 1735 till about the year 
1765 or 1770^ may be called the period of iST^^wrd:/ 
History s as the various branches of study in- 
cluded in this general denomination, more espe- 
cially zoology and botany, were never before,, in 

yoL.llL U 
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aoy comparable degree, so much cultivated. For 
lhi& prevalence of the study of natural history we 
are perhaps indebted to the genius, labours, and 
influence of no two individu9.1s so much as to 
those of Linnaeus, and the count de BufFoh. From 
1770 till 1801 may be ^styled the period of Che- 
mistry ; that science having given rise to more 
numercms experiments and publications during 
thii period than any other. Those who had most 
influence in bringing into vogue this branch €f 
physical sciei:ice, and conferring upon it that im- 
portance and extent which it has gained, are 
Scheele, Klaproth, Lavoisier, and Priestley. 

Upon a teyiew of the foregoing sheets, it may 
also be remarked, that the physical sciences, dur^ 
ing the period in question,, appear to have been 
cultivated with i;nusual ardour in particular 
countries. In Mechtinical and Mathematical Phi- 
losophy^ it is not easy to say to which of the scienr 
tific nations of Europe the palm of superiority 
ought to be awarded. In Chemistry y France is 
doubtiess entitled to the first place. After -her, 
Germany, Great Britain, &c., follow in comparar 
tive merit. In Natural History^ the diiFerent nar 
tions may be represented as standing in the fol- 
lowing rank. First, France; second, Germany; 
third, Sweden; fourth.. Great Britain; fifth, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, &€. In Medicine^ Great Britain, 
beyond all doubt, has long held the first place ; 
though it nmst be acknowledged, that the pro- 
gress of medical science in France, Germany, and 
the United States, towards the close of- the cen- 
tury, deserves- to be noticed as very r6markabU( 
and promising. In Geography^ Great Britain aad 
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JVance must divide the larger portion of the mass 
of honours between them. In Agriculture^ the 
highest praise is unquestionably .due to Great 
Britain.,. And in all those screntific researches 
which bear upon arts, manufactures, and econo- 
my, the last mentioned country must ako be pro- 
nounced to stand first in order, , 

3. The eighteenth century may with propriety 
be styled- the AGE OF ECONOMICAL. SCIENCE. In 
all preceding ages science and the economical 
arts were too generally viewed as unconnected, 
prhe philosopher thought it beneath his dignity 
to direct his inquiries to the aid of the mech^inic 
and to the various details of public and domestic 
econqmy ; and the mechanic and economist had 
been taught to consider the inquiries of the phi- 
losopher as. mere curious speculations, with which 
the practical concerns of life had little to do; 
The eighteenth century has produced a signal 
revolution, both in the aspect of scientific inves-. 
ligations and in the state of public opinion on 
this subject. Philosophy has assumed a more 
practical and useful form : the artist and the phi- 
losopher have learned to go hand in hand. 
Many modern discoveries, in different branches 
of science, and especially in Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry, while they gratify liberal curio- 
sity and give pleasure to the man of speculation, 
have also rendered essential service to the Me- 
chanic. Arts, to Agriculture, to Medicine, to 
Domestic Economy, and, in general, to the 
abridgement of labour and to the more easy and 
cheap preparation of the various comforts and 
elegancies of life. It would be easy to give a 
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catalague of economical philosophers of tte d^- 
teenth century who were never equaled by any 
of preceding times. To mention no moire, the 
illustrious American, count Rumford, at the close 
c^ t^is period, presented to the world an example 
of practical science ql which we shall perhaps 
search in vain for a parallel ift the history of 
man. 

4. The last century may also, in a pecidiar 
and distinguishing sense, be called THE AGE OF 
EXPERIMENT. The mode of pursuing knovvledge 
by observation, experinvent, analysis, auid an in- 
duction of facts, though not absojutely begun by 
lord Bacon, was for the first time employed to 
any considerable extent by that enlightened phi- 
losopher. The influence of bis example in this 
respect in the sixteenth century (in which he 
lived) M^as comparatively small. Ih the seven- 
teenth, his plan of philosophising was more fre- 
quently adopted. But in the eighteenth it ob- 
tained an ascendancy and prevsrfence never be- 
fore known in the history of science. Never 
were there so many heads and hands at work to 
develope the arcana of nature, to investigate her 
lai^rs; and to bring former principles, as £i;r a» 
possible, to the test o£ weight, measurement, and 
vision. The amount of experimauts (tf d^rent 
kindsi and instituted for difierent purposes, laid 
before the' public, within this period, by indivi- 
duals, and by learned societies,, forms a mass of 
stupendous extent, and presents one of the mosl 
prominent features of the age/ 

These remarks apply almost exclusively ta the 
physical sciences 3 for there is too much reasos t» 
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imppose, as will be afterward showti:, tbat^ in the 
piiiiosophy of the human mind^ and especially of 
human duty, the prevailing character of the age, 
aM particularly of the latter patt of it, has b^n 
that of vain speculation tind fantastic theory, rather 
than of principles dictated by sober and enlight- 
ened experience. But in the physical sciences, 
amid much false theory, such an immense variety 
and amount of facts and experiments have been 
laid t)efope the public, as eminently to distinguish 
the eighteenth from all preceding centuries. 

5. The last age vras remarkably distinguished 
by HEVOLUTioKs IN SCIENCE. Theofists were 
more nutmerous ^than in any former period, their 
systems more diversified, and revolutions folk)Wed 
each other in n^ore rapid succej»sion. In almost 
every department of science, changes of fashion^ 
of doctrine, and of authority, have trodden so 
fclosely on the heels of each other, that merely 
to remember and enumerate them would be ah 
arduous task. 

The frequency and rapidity of scientific revo- 
lutions may be accounted for in various ways. 
The extraordinary diffusion of knowledge; the 
swarms of inquirers and experimenters every 
where abounding 5 the unprecedented degree of 
intercourse which men of science enjoyed ; and> 
of coiksequence, the thorough and speedy investi- 
gation which every new theory was accustomed 
to receive, all led to the successive erection and 
demolition of more ingenious and splendid fabrics 
than evet preriously, within the same compass of 
timfe, passed before the view of man. 

The rapid succession of discoveries, hypotheses. 
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theQries,''and systems, while it his served to keep 
the ^scientific world more than ever awake ^nd 
busy, has done mischief by perplexing the mind 
with too many objects of attention, and by ren- 
dering the labour of the student more extensive, 
difficult, and tedious. If, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the inquirer bad reason to complain, that 
the shifting aspect of science rendered necessary 
the most unremitting vigilance, and an endless, 
repetition of his toil, this complaint might have 
been urged with a hundred fold more - reason in 
the eighteenth. The advantages, however, of this 
state of things may be considered, on the whole, 
as predominant. The ardour,' the competition, 
and the diligence in the pursuit of knowledge 
which it has inspired, deserve at once to be re- 
cognised as beneficial, and to be noticed as dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the age. 

6. The last century is preeminently entitled tp 
the character 6f THE AGE OF printing: It is ge- 
nerally known, that this art is but little more than 
three centuries old. Among the ancients, the 
difficulty and expense of multiplying copies of 
works of reputation were so great, that few made 
the attempt ; and the author who wished to sub- 
mit his compositions to the public was under the 
necessity of reciting them at some favourable 
meeting of the people *. The disadvantages at-r 
tending this sjbate of things were many and great. 
It repressed and discouraged talents, and rendered 
the number of readers extremely small. The in- 
vention of printing gave a new aspect to litera- 

% See Additional Notes (P). . 
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tuTe, and formed one of the most important aeras 
in the history of human affairs. It not only in- 
.creased the number and reduced the price of 
X)Ooks, but it also furnished authors with the 
means of laying the fruits of their labours before 
the public, in the most prompt and extensive 
manner.. Considering this art, moreover, as a 
^reat moral and political engine, by which an 
impression may be .made on a large portion of a 
community at the same time, it assumes a. degree 
of importance highly interesting to the philau-. 
thropist, as well as to the scholar *, 

The extension of this art in the eighteenth cen- 
tury forms p^e of the leading features of the age. 
Jn, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, espe- 
.cially in , the former, printing presses were few, 
And of course publication was by no means, easy. 
Th^ century under review exhibited an immense 
extension of tlxe art. This extension was not 
only general, but so great, that the most mode- 
jate estimate presents a result truly stupendous. 
There was proh^-bly a thousand fold more print- 
ing executed in the course of this century, thun 
in the whole period that had before elapsed since 
the invention of the art f . The influence of this 

•*J5ee Additional Notes Y^J. 

f This will appear a moderate calculation, when it is consi^ 
<lered that there is a prodigious increase, not only in the number 
of new works annually issued jfrom the press, but also in the ex- 
tent and number of editions constantly demanded by the public. 
And ^hen to this is added the amount of printing which. has 
heen continually going forward, particularly within the last fifty 
years, in furnishing the whole litei*ary world with such a nun^* 
h^ a^d variety of periodicj^l publications, as Review^, Maga- 
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fact, in increasing the sum of public intelligence^ 
and in keeping the minds of men awake and ao- 
tive, cannot but be noticed by the most superfi- 
cial observer of the character of the period tinder 
consideration. Printing presses have not only 
become numerous in the populous cities, in every 
literary portion of the M^orld ; but also in remote 
parts of the country these engines for the diiRi- 
sion of information are found : thus furnishing the 
good with the means of sowing the seeds of truth 
and virtue, and the wicked with the means of 
scattering poison to an extent never before wit- 
nessed in human society. 

7: The last century is entitled to distinction 
above all others, as THE AGE OF BOOKS ; an age 
in which the spirit of writing, as well as of publi- 
cation, exceeded all former precedent. TTiough 
this is closely connected with the foregoing par- 
ticular, it deserves a more distinct and pointed 
notice. Never assuredly did the world abound 
with such a profusion of various works, of pro- 
duce such an immense harvest of literary fruits. 
The publication bf books. in all former periods 
of the history of learning laboured under n^any 
difficulties. Readers were comparatively few *; 

zines. Newspapers^ &c.,.the estimate above stated will probably 
be thohght rather to fall below than to exceed the truth. 

* *' To prove the paucity of readers,** in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, *' it may be sufficient to remark, that the British nation 
had been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, a period of forty- 
on« years, with only 'wo editions of the works of Shakspeare, 
which probably did not together make one thousabd copies.** 
Life qfMilian^ by JohMotL 

Whereasi in the eighteenth century, from 1783 to 1778^ that 
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of course writers met with small encouragement 
of a pecuniary kind tb labour for the instruction 
of the public *. Hence, none in preceding cen- 
turfes became authors, but such as were prompted 
by benevolence, by literary ambition, or by an 
enthusiastic love of literature. But the eigh- 
teenth century exhibited the business of publi- 
cation under an aspect entirely new. It pre- 
sented an increase in the number, both of writers 
and readers, almost incredible. In this century^ 
for the first time, AUTHORSHIP became a trade. 
Multitudes of writers toiled, not for the promo- 
is^ in forty-five years, ten large and splendid editions of the same 
author were given «to the public, and, probably, at least tenrnon, 
of a less tnagnificeiit kind, in Tarkms parts of the British 4^ 
minions. Allowing each of these editions to have consisted of 
two thousand copiea, which, on an average, may be sv^posed a 
moderate: allowance, the number of copies of one publication 
called for by the English literary public, in a given period of the 
eighteenth century, will be found/orfy times greater than the num- 
ber catled for during a period nearly equal in the aevepibeenth. 

^ Th^ advantage now enjoyed by authors, of dor iviog largi» 
profits from the sale of copy-rights, is wholly modern. Mr. Ba* 
retti, a friend of Dr^ Johnson, who resided for some time in En- 
gland, about half a century ago, told the doctor, that he was the 
lirst m£tn in Italy who received money fer the copy-ri^t of 4 
book. SotwelTt Itfe {/JoimsMt v<oL ii, p. JOS. Though this 
practice had been established long before in Great Britain, yet 
even there the im^nces trf literary profit were rare, mid tho 
amount in general extremely small, until the middle, and to- 
ward the close of the eighteenth century. Mikon told Bis Parm^ 
diie Lost for Jtve p&unds, on conditioit edP receivin^r some small 
subsequent emolument, if the sale should ^ve ready and exten- 
sive. Forty six years afterpvard, Mr, Pope received two hundtAl 
' pounds for each volume of his translation of the liiad, or tvfelve 
hundred pounds for the whole woric. And towards the close of 
the century, the rewards of literary labour were, in many iii- 
'Mauces^ augmented four, «ix,' and even ten foM, 
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tion of science, nor even with a leading view 
to advance their own reputation, but for the mar- 
Jcet. Swarms of book-makers by profession SLtose, 
who inquired, not whether the subjects which 
they undertook to discuss stood in 'need of further 
investigation; or. whether they were able to do 
them more ample justice Jthan their predecessors; 
but whether more books might not be palmed up- 
on the public, and made a source of emolument 
to the authors. Hence, there were probably more 
^books published in the eighteenth century, than 
in fhe whole, time that had before elapsed since 
the art of printing was discovered ; perhaps more 
than were ever presented to the public, either in 
manuscript, or from the press, since the creation. 
^ This unprecedented and wonderful multiplica- 
tion of books, while it has rendered the means of 
information more easy of access, and more popu- 
lar, has also served to perplex the mind of the 
student, to divide his attention, and to distract 
his powers. Where there are so many books, 
there will be less deep, original, and patient 
thinking ; and each work will be studied ' with 
:less attention and care. It may further bi^ ob- 
served, that the abridgements*, compilations,. epi- 

« *. Never was there an age in whicji the abridgement of yolu- 

.mino^s works was carried to so great and mischievous a length 
as in, the eighteenth century. This mode of treating a prolix 
writer may, in some c^ses> be justified ; but, in general, it de-* 
serves to be reprobated as a practice both presumptuous and un- 

. fair. Dr. Johnson often spoke of this, practice in terms of ^varm 
and just indignation. Once, in particular, hearing a friend ob- 
serve, that '^ abridging a good book was like presenting aucow 

.with her head and tail cut off," he replied, with eqi^al wit dn4 
severity, « No, sir, it is making a cow to have a calf,'* 
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tomes*, synopses, and selections, which are<iaily 
pouring from the press in countless numbers, and 
which make so large a part of modern publica- 
tions, have a tendency to divert the mind from 
the treasures of ancient knowledge, and from the 
volumes of original authors f. Thus the multi- 
plicity of new publications, while they woiild 
seem, at first view highly favourable to the acqui- 
sition of learning, are found, as will be afterward 
more fully shown, hostile to deep and sound eru- 
dition^ 

The allurements to authorship which the mo- 
dern state of literature holds out also lead to ano- 
ther evil, viz. the hasty. production of books. The 
nonum prematur in annum of former times has- 
been too generally disregarded or forgotten by 
late writers. Authors, instead of holding their 
works under the polishing hand of criticism for 
many years, are now tempted prematurely to. 
hasten before the public. We have lately heard 
of an epic poenu, nearly as long as the Paradise 
Losty composed in six iveeks ! and of writers on 
the most important and difficult subjects running 
a race with the press. The mischiefs arising from 
such irapidity of composition are many and great. 
Writers of the most exalted genius and extensive 

* " Epitomes are the moths and corruptions of history, that 
have fretted and corroded the sound bodies of many excellent his- 
tories, and wrought them into l)ase and unprofitable dregs."—- 
Bacon. 

. t " It is observed,'' says Dr. Johnson, " that a corrupt society 
ha^ mamf laws ; I know not whether it is not equally true, that 
an ignorant age has inamf books. When compilers and plagiaries 
are encouraged, the treasures of ancient knowledge will lie un- 
examined, and original authors will be neglected and forgotten.,'' 
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learning, when they proceed in this mannei?, mjist 
throw into their volumes much crude and indi- 
gested matter; and when those of ordinary capa- 
city presume to indulge in the same haste, no- 
thing can be expected from them but half-formed 
conceptions, and useless, if not mischievous pro- 
ductions. Hence,' the last age is distinguished 
above all others, by producing thoiisahds of 
worthless volumes, which encumber the shelves 
of libraries, and consume, witliout profit, the time 
of unwary readers. 

The spirit of trade, by which the authors and 
publishers of books first began, in the* eighteenth 
century, to be actuated in any considerable de- 
gree, has produced, and still continues to pro- 
duce another serious evil. It too oft^n leads 
men to write, not upon a sober conviction of 
truth, utility, and duty, but in accommodation to 
the public taste, however depraved, and with a 
view to the most adva?itageous sale. AVhen pecu- 
niary emolument is the leading motive to. publi- 
cation, books will not only be injuriously mul- 
tiplied, but they will also be composed on the 
sordid calculation of obtaining the greatest num- 
ber of purchasers. Hence the temptation to sa- 
crifice virtue at the shrine of avarice. Hence 
the licentious and seductive character of many 
of those works which have had the greatest circu- 
lation in modern times, and which have produced 
the greatest e^iolument to their authors. 

From the unprecedented spirit of publication 
which the eighteenth cpntury exhibited, it has 
happened, as a natural consequence, that the cha- 
racter of an author has become lower in the pub- 
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lie estimation/ than it generally stood in preced- 
ing ages. Eyery object loses something of its 
value in the public esteem, in consequence of 
being cheap and common. Thus it has fared 
with the dignity of authorship. Persons of this 
profession have become so numerous in society, 
many of those who engage in it discover such a 
selfish and mercenary spirit, and it is^ found so 
easy a task to compile a book, that their im* 
portance has suffered a diminution in Some de^ 
gree corresponding with the number and worthr 
lessness of their literary labours. 

Another signal revolution in the liferary cha- 
racter of the eighteenth century, and closely con- 
nected with the multiplication of books, is, that 
Bookselkrs have become the great patrons of lite^ 
rature. In ancient times, authors having no hope 
of finding a remuneration for their labour in the 
general sale of their works, were under the ne^ 
cessity of attaching themselves to some privstite 
patron,, who> to great wealth, united a fondaaess) 
for literature.and literary men. Some of the most 
accomplished writers of antiquity would hava 
been unable to pursue their studies, or to com* 
plete those work& which have so long instiruclsed 
and delighted the world, had they not enjoyed the 
3nules of certain individuals of opulence and taste, 
wfeo? made it their pride and pleasure to foster 
literary merit. The same state of things existed, 
in a certain degree, for nearly two centuries after 
the art of printing was discovered. The number of 
publications and of readers was comparatively so 
small, that booksellers were few ; and those who 
^ng^-g^d in this employment had little business. 
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and of course occupied a humble station in so* 
ciety. The eighteentli century exhibited this 
class of tradesmen under an a^ect entirely new. 
The great increase in the number of readers and 
purchasers of books, and the corresponding in* 
crease in the number of publications, and in the 
extent of the editions, both of old and new works, 
have raised the bookselling business to. a very 
important and lucrative employment. The num- 
ber of those who engage in this business is pro- 
l^ably increased, taking the literary 'world at 
large, more than a hundred fold*. The extent 
and profits of their trade have grown in a still 
greater proportion. These circun;istances have 
enabled them to become the patrons of learning \ 
to pay generously for literary labours; and to 
put it in the power of authors to appear more 
speedily and advantageously at the bar of the 
•public. Hence the ease of publication.. And 
hence the countless number of volumes, which 
could never have found their way to the press in 
a different state of society. , 

8. The eighteenth century is distinguished for 
tjie UNPRECEDENTED DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Not only has a greater number of books issued. 



* The increase in the number of Printers and Booksellers in 
Amerioa, during the period in question, was at least in this pro- 
portion. And there can be no doubt, that a siikiilar increase has 
taken place in most other parts of the literary world. In the 
city of Paris, there are said to be four hundred and fifty-five 
Booksellers, and three hundred and forty Printers. In London^ 
the number, though not so large, is very great. lit Germar^ 
the tradesmen of these classes are probably more numerous^ but 
mpxe scattered tl^ough the empire. , . 
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from the press, during this period, than the acdv- 
mulated product of all preceding ages can dis^- 
f)lay ; but these books have had a more general 
circulation than in any former period. To read> 
«.'Uttle more than a century ago, was by no means 
u general object of attention. At that time, 
neither the middle classes of society, nor oftei^ 
times persons of high rank^ thought ignorance 
a. disgrace. The female sex seldom resorted t0 
books, either for amusem'ent or instruction ; and 
many respectable habitations sca/cely contained 
a volume excepting the Bible, and one or two 
devotional books of standard valjie. In fact, as 
books of science then rarely appeared, so ^ those 
which did appear, containing the accumulated 
vStores of profound research, and extensive read- 
ing, were neither accessible nor intelligible, but 
by a few who had leisure, much pre\»ous infor- 
mation, and perseverance." It is true, as' will be 
•presently acknowledged, that such as, at th^ 
time, professed to devote themselves to study, 
were, in generail, at least equally, if not more 
learned, than those who profess to belong to the 
same class at the present day. But the number 
of those at the end of the eighteenth , century, 
who were in the habit of reading a few books, 
and who possessed a moderate and respectable 
share of iirformation, was certainly far greater 
thap in former periods of the history of man. 

Some modern zealots, indeed, have gone be- 
yond all just bounds, in describing the illumina- 
tion "and refinement of this period. We are not 
^0 much wiser than our forefathers, as . the san- 
guin,e and ignorant would sometimes represent 
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w« Bat tliere is surely my extravagance in mp 
ing, that there never was an. age in which know- 
ledge of various kinds was so popular and so ge^^ 
.ncralfy difUsed^ or in which so many pubUeationt 
were circulated and read. The elements of li* 
terature and science have descended from the 
higher classes of society> and from universities, 
to the middle, and in some instances to the lower 
orders of men. Speculations which were once^ 
in a great measure, confined to the closets of the 
citriouff, have gradually mingled themselves with 
the most prevailing Und familiar doctrines of the 
day. Many modern females are well informed, 
and a few extensively learned. The cohbbob 
people read and inqwre to a degree that would 
<iiice have been thought incredible. Seminaries 
of learning are mtdtiplied beyond all precedent. 
The nnmher of students which they contain is, it 
general^ much greater, than formerly. Modej* 
hooks, even those on subjects of science, are now 
.divested of their former envelopment of dead 
laokguages^ and presented in a plom and popnltf* 
dress. Booksellers^ moire rich, active, and epfte^ 
l^rising, than they were a century agx>, now find 
it tbeirinterest to scatter booksiaieTery direction^ 
,ttad to convey some knowledge^/ tbem to every 
4oor. Libraries have become far more numeroti^ 
and af e placed on a B^re popular footing thaft 
formerly. Curcnlftting libraries:* have bees m- 

* Circulating Libraries, it is believed^ wcw firet institute in the. 
eighteenth century. The first establishment rfthis tind in Lw- 
dm was commenced by one Wright, a bookseller, about the 
jmr 174^. Ini 1800 the number of these librttries ia Great fti- 
tftki w»»jQot1e3s than 0110 tkausimdi 
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greatly to ex;tend tbe tasi^ auditing means of read- 
ing; and, finally^ periodicsftl/imMcations, an^ a 
variety of .other small works, yrtricfe might be jujo*- 
bured at a trtOkxg expense,, and jxnderstood by 
moderate capadties, or isrith little previous icfon- 
mzJdtm^ broke down the large, masses of science 
and leataing, presented theircompopent materials, 
in small and ^omyjeiuent portions, and thus fitted 
Ahem to be received by etery mind* 

9« B|it, BOtwItlifitaading the wonderful multl- 
plication of books? the last century may with^ro* 
priety be styled THE AGE OF SUPERFICIAL LEABNV 
iNO. Erudition, strictly so called, has been evir 
idently on the dedine, from tdie commencoment 
4>£this period to its tei^mnation. The number of 
TeackrjSi indeed, and of those who assume to theln^ 
aelves the title oi literary men, was doubtless &r 
greater aut the close of the century than ever be- 
fore, sdnce reddihgi was known : but the nm&ber 
of tjiae iiruly^and profoundly learned; wa& peirbapf 
* tiev^er so small, in pi-oportion to die whole number 
tdio rank with i^n of lettears^ and science. .Tiiis 
is probably Qwing, in a great measure, to idte fol- 
iotwiqg circumstances. ! 

The artificial> luxureQus^ ajid dissolute character 
4»f IJie age was not favourable to laborious and 
patiefnt study. Few can be expected to demote 
tfaemselvies Jauahitaally to ^tiat kind of reading 
which requires deep jreflexioii, and long-conti- 
nued atteaaddcm, ajntd the solicitations of domr 
^any and pkasLure^ and the thousand dissipating 
^fttracftions wiich an age of refmement and of 
giseatly^cfstended intercourse presents. 

VoL.m. ^ 
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Another circumstance, which has cotitributdd to 

characterise the eighteenth century as an age of 

superficial learning, is the unprecedented circula- 

-tion of Magazines, literary Journals, Abri^e^ 

ments, Epiton^es, &c., with which the republic of 

betters has been deluged, particularly within the 

last forty years: These have distracted the attention 

of the student, have seduced hini from soiirc^ 

iof inore syst^ifiatic and comprehensive ins1i^ucti<>n, 

and have puffed up multitudes with fali^ ideas of 

thefr own acquirements. The nmss of neiX'-, hastily 

composed, and superficial works, has engrossed 

the minds of by far the greater number of readers, 

•crowded out of view the stores of ancient learning, 

^nd even many of the best works of the preceding 

':cetttury, and taught too many to be satisfied i^ritk 

•the tnedgnenesa of modern compefads ahdcomp^ 

lations. .Jtmay be safely proiiounced, that the 

.eighteenth century, not only with regard to 'the 

treasures of dassicliterature^ but also: with respect 

to a knowledge of the best writers of all &ei>re- 

ceding seventeen centuries, wa^ xetrogrademther' 

than progressive throughout the whole of its 

bourse. . 

An additional cause, unfavjourabfe to deep and 
sound erudttion, is the nature of those employ- 
ments which in modem times solicit the atten- 
tion of mankind. In every age, a great ittspiiity 
of men are destined to a laborious and. skctive life. 
But in the eighteenth century, the wonderiul ex- 
t^fision of the commercialspirit^ thi3 un]prec.ed^nted 
multiplication of the objects and m^efins of mer- 
cantile speculation, and -the nhmerous iemptJat 
tipns to a life of action rather, t^n! of fiti»dy;. hare 
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1>rought more into vogue than formerly that 
light, superficial, and miscellaneous reading, 
which fits men for the counting house, and the 
scene of enterprise and emolument, rather thi^n , 
the recondite investigations of the closet. 

There is also another cause which prevents in- 
dividuals from acquiring the same depth of learn- 
ing which was formerly attained, " The circle 
of human intelligence, within a hundred yeai^, 
has been greatly extended : the objects of curious 
speculation, and of useful pursuit, l^ave multi- 
plied: lAany new branches of abstract science 
have been invented : many theories in physical 
philosophy have been established: the mechani- 
cal arts have received great enlargement and im- 
provement: criticism has had its principles ren- 
dered nibre evident, and its application more ex- 
act: the analysis of the human mind is now ge- 
nerally an object of inquiry y and modern authors, 
in voluminous metaphysical treatises, in histories, 
in poems, and in novels, unfold the seminal prin- 
ciples of virtue and vice, atid sound the depths of 
the heart for the motives of human action. Of 
thes^ objects of mental occupation every man, 
who is elevajted above the lower orders of society, 
is obliged to know something, either by the love, 
of novelty, or by the shame of i^ijorance. But 
if the dbjects of inquiry be numerous, each can- 
not be investigated profoundly; the powers of 
the hilman mind are finite, and the union of ac- 
curacy and ui\iversality ofknowledge is a chimera. 
In this case, therefore, the se^-rch will not be for 
complete and systematic treatises, which examine 
a subjqpt on ^U sides, and in its minutest parts, 

X2 
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"detect it in' its most obscure begipniilgsty imd 
trace its influence in the remotost consequ^ices; 
but for books of less tremendous bulk, ts^hich 
exhibit the subject in its most material points^ 
preserving general outlines, and principal fea- 
tures*." 

To the cauises above mehtioned may be added 
oneother, derived fr<5m the more frequent inter- 
course of men in advanced civilisation. " In this 
intercourse, a taste for learned and ingenious con- 
versation has ^arisen, ind the natural desire of su- 
periority impels men to excel in it. But in col- 
lecting means for acquiring this^exceUence, the 
specious rather thaii the usieful are sought. Facts 
*are stored, not for the exercise c£ rational criti- 
cism, nor for thie deduction of important truths 
but that they may be again distributed f ." Hence 
the temptation to study many subjects superfici- 
ally, but to gain the complete mastery of none. 
Hence thos^ scraps and shreds of knowiedige wliidi 
are daily served up in periodical publicakioos, 
and scattered through all ranks of society, ex- 
cepting the very lowest^ in popular manuftts^form 
a large part of tibat Learning which is daily sported 
in the social circle, and in the conflicts of dispu- 
tation. 

,10. From tjhe details whidi have been ^ven i& 
the foregoing chapters^ it..appiears that tiie last 
century may, with peculiar propriety^. be ityled 
THE AGE OF TAjSTE AND REFINEMENT, J^ the 

productions of bold add original .geniii£i>;titQiigh 

» ■ '. •» * * ^ ' 

* Monthly Beoicw, Tol. xsixj p. 302, N. ft. : ' 
A Rid- . ■ ' 
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greatly fruitfiil/it hhs perhaps bteeu exceeded by 
some former ages*; butin'the general prevalence 
of taste and refinement, it may be confidently 
asserted that no age ever equalled the last. This 
remark might be illustrated at great length, by 
recurring to the state of the various branches erf 
human knowledge and art during the period in 
question. • 

In tlie Physical Sciences it might be shown, that, 
though .great and splendid discoveries have been 
made in this period, mucih more has been done 
in pursuing former discoveries, in extending the 
limits of principles before established, in forming 
systems of classification, arrangement, and nomen- 
clature, and in conferring beauty and elegance, on 
every part. In the Mechanic 4^tSi also, inventions 
have been, made highly honourable to the genius 
of the age; but the improvements in simplicity, 
convenience, accuracy, and exquisite nicety of 
workmanship, are far more numerous and more 
strikingly characteristic of the age f. But, per- 
haps, to Polite Literature this general remark may 
T)e applied with still more confidence, and to a 
greater extent. The poets and historians of the 
eighteenth century have the advantage of all their 

* '' Much has been written in this age,'^ says Voltaire, " but. 
genius belonged to the last/' -^ 

f It cannot be denied, that some articles of ancient manufac-' 
ture which have. come down to oUr times discover an exquisite? 
polish and elegance of workmanship/ which we seldom find ex* 
ceeded, perhaps not equalled^ at the present day. But that the 
mechanic arts, m ^cn^a/, reached a degree of improvement in 
the eighteenth century which they could never before boast, 
panicularly in simplicity, convenience, and beauty, it is pre- 
sumed noae will hesitate to admit. 
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predecessor? in no respect so decidedly as in urn- 
form correctness, pblish, and taste. In a word, 
the Master Builders in the temple of knowledge, 
during this period, have been perhaps fewer in 
number than in several preceding centuries;, 
but neither the number nor the success of those 
who busied . themselves in extending, polishing^, 
and adorning the fabric, \^as ever so great. 

This feature of the last age remarkably appears 
in the state o£what may be called the mechanical 
part of literature. The refined,* elegant, and ex- 
pensive manner in which books have been for 
some time printed and decorated, more especially 
within the last ten or fifteen years of the century, 
as it marks a perfod of luxury and taste, so we 
may question whether it has not been carried to 
an injurious length. If this system of sacrificing 
the useful to the ornamental be pursued much 
further, it must contract the circulation of bopks, 
and of course diminish the number both of au- 
thors and of readers. Some have even pronounced, 
that it must operate to produce a "counterrevo-. 
lution in the republic of letters, and introduce all 
the misfortunie^ of a manusci;ipt age.'* 

II. The century under consideration may be 
denominated the AGE OF infidel philosophy. 
. There have been in every age " profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions, of science iklsely so 
called." • But it may be confidently pronounced, 
that there never was an age in whidh so many de- 
liberate and systematic attacks were made on Re- 
vealed Religion, through the medium of pretend- 
ed science,, as in the last. ^ A few truly, learned 
and ingenious men made such attacks the main 
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business of their liv^; and many others, of 
humbler note, who vainly- aspired to the name 
oi philosophers J have dirept^d their puny efforts 
toward the same object. 

The doctrine of Muterialifm probably had a^ 
greater currency among certain classes pf the 
learned, . during this period, than in any former, 
age enlightened by Christian knowleijge. It 
was, indeed, pushed to an atheistical length by, 
some who assumed the name and gloried in tho 
character of philosophers. Astronomical records^^ 
have been fabricated or misinterpreted for. the; 
purpose of discrediting the sacred chronology.. 
The natural history of the Earth, of Man, and of 
other animals, has been pursued with unweai;ied 
diligence, to And evidence which should militate 
against the informatioa conveyed in the Scrip- 
tures. The discoveries in Chemistry have been 
tortured t<> furbish a physical solution of all thosa 
phenomena of motion, life, and mind, which are 
unanimously considered, by more sober inquirers, 
as teaching the immateriality of the soul, and as 
proclaiming the existence of a supreme intelli- 
gent First Cause. Systems of Moral and Poli- 
tical philosophy have been formed, by which their 
authors meant to strike at the root of evangelic. 
truth. And all the stores of ancient and modernr 
literature have been ^.^nsacked to obtain some 
pretext for disbelieving the % precious Records 
which God condescended to bestow on oAir fallen 
race.. 

This rage for impious theory, though it had 
long before existed, began more boldly and ex- 
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tensivdy to proclaim its views about twenty years 
before the close of the period under considera- 
tion. There is scarcely a single branch of human 
knowledge to which this scientific aroi literary 
perversion has not reached ; and scarcely a ridi- 
culous or odious form of errour to which it has not 
given rise. Were these motley and grotesque 
figures, formed by perverted genius, only intend- 
ed to traverse the stage, for the temporary pur- 
pose of amusement, they might excite less of our 
attention ; but^ considering them, as their framers 
have anxiously desired to make them be consi- 
dered, as guides to knowledge, and as rulecr of 
action, every lover of human happiness will re- 
l^rd them with more serious and indignant feel- 
ings. And. although their influence has been 
cbunteracted by means which will be presently 
mentioned, they have yet poisoned the principles 
and completed the ruin of millions. 

Almost every successive age has some peculia- 
rity in the style and manner of its philosopl^ers 
and writers 5 some particular li'oeryj which serves 
to distinguish it from other times. The scientific 
livery of the last age is, as we have seen, a &|i- 
^tastic patch-work, enriched with many beautiful 
and precious materials, but deformed by the mix- 
ture of many gaudy colours and false ornaments. 
Among the latter we may. reckon that continual 
prating about the ** energies and progress of 
Mind," the " triumph of Reason,'* thfe " omnipo- 
tence of Philosophy," the " perfectibility of Man," 
kt.y which was never before so loud and frequent; 
which has been employed, with particuls^ vqhi- 
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which, amid contuwal and abundant refutatiom^ 
is yet elamorous and obtrusive. 

12. The period under review may be pro- 
nounced THE AGE OP Christian Science. Thi» 
is by no means inconsistent with the statement 
in the last» particular; for, after all the attacks of 
infidelity^ and of theoretical philosophy^ the Re- 
ligion of Christ, when contemf^ated through the 
medium of science^ has had a complete aiid un* 
preced^ted triumph during this period. It has 
been often objected to Christianity^ that it is un- 
favourable to the progress of knowledge; that it 
discourages scientific enterprise ; that it is inimi* 
cal to free inquiry^ and has a tendency to keep> 
the minds of men in blindness and thraldoni. The 
hirtory of the last concurs with that of many pror 
ceding centuries, in demonstrating that the very 
reverse c^ what the objection states is the truth. 
Christian nationSy during the period in question^ 
have been^ of all otjiers, most remarkable for fa- 
vouring tl^ advancement of liberal knowledge. 
In those countries in which religion has eiisted 
in its greatest j(n/n(y, and has enjoyed the, most, 
general prevalence, Utefature and science have 
been most extensively and successfully cultivated. 
It is also worthy of remark^ that^ among all the^ 
professions denominated learned, the clerical pro* 
fession may be considered as having furnished as 
many^ if not more, authors of distinction than any 
other. And if we join to iho clergy those lay- 
authors who have been no less eminent as Chris- 
tians than>as scholars, the pr^ominance^f learn- » 
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ing and talents on the side of Religion will ap-^ 
pear too great to admit of comparison. ^ 

But this is not all: — as the last century is re- 
markable for having furnished an unprecedented 
number of attacks on Revealed Religion, through 
the medium of science ; so it is also no less re- 
markable for having derived much support to 
Revelation, and much valuable iUustration of the 
Sacred Writings, from the inquiries of philosophers 
and the observations of travellers. Mmiy of the 
discoveries made in mechanical a^d chemical 
philosophy, during this period, have\served to elu- 
cidate and confirm various parts of the Christian 
Scriptures. Every sober and well directed in- 
quiry into the natural history of man, and of the 
globe we inhabit, has been found to corroborate 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the fall, the 
deluge, the dispersion, and other important events 
recorded in the sacred volume. To which we 
may add, that the reports of voyagers and travel- 
lers, within this period, have no less remarkably 
served to illustrate the sacred records, and to con- 
firm the faith of Christians. Never was there a 
period of the same extent in which so thuoh light 
and evidence in favour of revelation were drawn 
from the inquiries of philosophy as in that which 
is under review : nor was it ever . rendered so ap- 
parent, that the information and the doctrines 
contained in the sacred volume perfectly harmo- 
nise with the most authentic discoveries, and the 
soundest principles' of science.. * 

13. The last century may be emphatically 
called THE AGE OF TRANSLATION.--'' Of almost 
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every other kind of writing the ancients have left^ 
us models which all succeeding ages have labour-' 
ed to imitate i but translation may justly be 
claimed by the moderns as their own.** — ^The.^ 
Greeksy so .fer as we know, achieved nothing- 
worthy of notice in this department of literary 
labour. The Romans^ who confessed themselves 
the scholars of the Greeks, made a few versions 
of those writings which they followed as mo- 
dels*; but it does not appear that any of their 
writers grew eminent by translation ; and, indeed, 
it was probably more frequent to translate for 
private exercise or amusement than for fame. 

For three centuries past the art of translation 
has been gradually gaining ground throughout 
the literary ^orld, both in frequency and ele- 
gance f , But the extension of this art, in both 

** Erery man in Rome who aspired to tl^e praise of literature 
thought it necessary to learn Greek, and therefore stood in little 
need of translations. Translation, however, was not wholly 
neglected. Dramatic poems could be understood by the people 
in no language but their own ; and the Romans were sometimes 
entertained with the tragedies of Euripides, and the comedies of 
Meoander. Other works were scnnetimes attempted : ia .an old 
scholiast there is mention of a Lfitin Iliad, and we have not 
wholly lost Cicero's version of the poem of Aratus. — Idler, ii. 
No. 68. " • 

f Chaucer^the father of English poetry, was among the first 
translators into our lang\iage. He left a version of Boethios 0% 
the Comforts qf Philosophy, which, though dull, pro8aic> and in- 
elegant, held, at that early period, a conspicuous place. Some 
' improvement in the art of translation was made in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth^ but still any thing like freedom and elegance 
was seldom attained. It was not till towards the close of the 
seventeenth century that this art began to be generally -under- 
stood, and its proper principles reduced to practice. It is oa^ 
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tbeae respects, during Hhe period ufiider review'^ 
waa so great and signal, that it must be cbusider'- 
ed as forming a remarkable feature of the age. — ^ 
Translations, from every polished language, into 
every other of this character, have not only be- 
come numerous, but have also attained, particu- 
larly within the last fifty years, a degree of re- 
finement and excellence never before known. 
Versions of the Greek ahd Roman Classics have 
especially abounded during the period in que- 
stion. And though this circumstance has con* 
tributed to render some knowledge of those great 
works of antiquity more popular, it has also been 
connected with the decline of classic literature, 
which was before mentioned. As elegant ver- 
sions increased in number and circulation, it. was 
natut^ptl that the originals should become gradu* 
ally more neglected. ^ 

The number and excellence of modern trans- 
lations may be considered as removing one of the 
impediments which bar the way tb science, and 
as diminishing the inconvenience arising from the 
multiplicity of languages. But the length to 
which this practice is now carried will probably 
be found to discourage the study of languages, 
to diminish literary industry, and of course to 
render knowledge still more superficial. 

14. The last century may further be denomi- 
nated THE AGE QF LITERARY HONOURS. The 
practice of conferring the honours of literary in- 

MCeaaary.to add^ diat sificelhat time many speeknei»i of tn^s- 
Uilibn have been presented to the world which are altbg^er 
oneqvaDed in the histofy of pfeeeding ages. 
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stitutions on individuals 6t distinguished erudir 
tion commenced in the twelfth century^ when 
the emperor Lblharius, having found in Italy a 
c<^y of the Roman civil law, ordained that it 
j^uld be publicly expounded in the sehools: and 
that he might give encouragement to the $tudy^ 
he further ordered, that the public professors of 
this law should be dignified with the title of doc- 
tors*. Not long afterward the practice of creat- 
ing doctors was borrowed from the lawyers by 
dimnes^ who, in their school^, publicly taiight di- 
vinity, and conferred degvees on those who had 
made great proficiency in this science f. 

From this period till the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century the conferring of literary honours 
was genersJly conducted, by the respectable uni- 
versities of Europe, in a cautious, discriminating, 
and judicious manner. And ev^ in the former 
half of the' century under review, "these honours 
were bestowed with much comparative reserve 
and deliberation :{;. But in the latter half of this 
period, the practice of literary instittitions in 

* The first person created a doctor, after this ordinance of tbe 
mnpepor, was Bulganis Hugelinus, who'was greatly dktingukiiid 
for his learning and literary labour. 

•f This practice of conferring degrees in divinity^ W99 first 
adopted in the universities of Bologna, Pbris^ and Q^fprd^-r- 
See Mather's Magnalia Christi Americaruh b. iv, p. 134. 

:): It is remarkable that the . celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
when he bad made great proficiency in literature, couki notiob- 
taiB the degree of master of art^ from Trinity col](^g«, P^bH^^ 
though powerful interest was made in his behalf for this purpo^. 
Instances of the failure of applications of a similar kind, made 
in favour of characters still more distinguished than Johnion wtfs 
at that perM^^O'alfio on record* • - 
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th^i respect was matariaUy different. As the stu- 
dents in these institutions became more nume- 
rons^ and literary characters in general more com- 
mon^ universities began to bestow their laurels 
ivith a more free and incautious hand. Genuine 
erudition and talents began to be less considered 
as qualifications, than station, popularity, or 
wealth. By these means, collegiate honours have 
become by far more cheap and common^ during 
the period under review, than in any former age; 
but, as the natural consequence of this, they have 
also become less valuable arid less esteemed. 

The same remarks, in substance, apply to mem- 
bership in literary and scientific societies. Before 
the eighteenth century, honours of this kijid were 
conferred on few or none but those who were 
eminent fOr learning or talents. But the popular 
diffusion of knowledge, and the artificial state oi 
society which distinguish the last age, led to a 
more unsparing distribution of honours of this 
kind.; so that literary and scientific associations, 
at the close of the period which is the subject of 
this retrospect, consisted of a larger number of 
members than ever before, aud more particularly 
of members qf an unqualified and inefficient cha^ 
pacter. 

15. The eighteenth century was preeminently 
'fHE AGE OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTER- 
COURSE. It has been repeatedly remarJ^ed in th^ 
foregoing sheets^ that the extension of commerce^ 
the discoveries in geography, and the improve- 
ments in navigation, in the mechanic arts, aiid in 
the modes of travelling, have led to a more ge- 
neral intercourse among mankind than in auy 
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former period. TIus r^inii(^j|jjaay be extended to 
the republic of letti^. In all preceding ages^ 
Jieamed men were in id great measure insulated. 
ThQ9f -^ one coBjli#^<knew little of those of an- 
other/; aiid if any one wished to obtain more par- 
ticular information concerning the trea$ures ^ 
knowledge possessed by an individual, or a na- 
tion> he. was under the necessity of travelling into 
the country with.^hich he. sought to be acquaint- 
ed, ^nd of making personal inquiry for this pur- 
4>ose. And even after the art of printing was dis- 
covered* the intercourse between different parts 
ef the: learned world was so small, for more than 
two c^uries, that some of the greatest benefac- 
tors to the cause of knowledge were little known 
out of their own country, and some but imper- 
fectly even vi^thin these limits. 

In the, eighteenth century it was remarkably 
otherwise: ^ The great extension of the art pf 
printing in tlfitsperioc^ joined with the circumr 
stances above stated, have brought all classes of 
in,eA in the literary worlfi better ^cqua.inted with 
each^^tiber,. and especially those who are devoted 
to the improvement of letters and science. Th^ 
number of literary journals in every part of Eu* 
rope has greatly increased within the last fifty 
years, their plan$ have been much improved;, and 
their ciirculation prodigiously extended ; learned 
indtvidttals and societies now maintain a more free 
and friendly correspondence than formerly ; the 
great ir^pi-ovemeints in post-office establishments, 
within this period, have facilitated,, to an unparal- . 
leied degree, the intercourse between distant parts 
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t>f the EaUii^; foMigners of 411110011011 arciiMiM 
frequeaftly elected members of acadcmieB aiid 
other Mfiociations of a similar kind } oommeitat^ 
as its channels became muUipiied and enlar^ed^ 
furbished at once a cottrenient medinm and 
etrong incentives to literacy intercdurse ; the great 
Hierease in the pracfcioe of translating respectable 
works into all polished languages has afeo sar^Mod 
to render books of Tahie, and their authors, more 
generally known :-~to all whidi may be added, 
that the increased freqtiency and ext^^it of mei- 
derh trayels have been decidedly favourable to 
the correspondence of learned men, and to a 
knowledge of the works and characters of one 
aaot^r. 

Such is an imperfect outSine of the literary and 
seientific character of the cenftury to which we 
have just bidden adieu. Hie picture is necessa^ 
rily extelisive and variems; and theleatares, how- 

• 
* To illustrate this remark, two. or tiiree facts shall be stated 
with regard to a single post-office establtsbmetit* In n^ the 
London post arriyed cine day at Idiijburgh with onty o&e sue- 
psBuy London letter, voA thit was addiiMAd U. the poft*iw»|«r.- 
gvaerat o« office htt$i»BSfu ' The axxv^al of the post wa^ then 
only once a fortnight; now it is six tifnes a week. The post 
tfien employed ten days hi travelFrng from London to Edinburgh s 
now it employs only three. Then the mail produeed no revenue 
Or nett profit to goTemmsnt^ bu was ntthat & imitintia! charge^ 
bob. the revemie qf tfae.post-oSce in Scodsfid» ffHf ti^ y«sr md- 
inj; in Apvil 18Q2, was Sdl9ll. Us. 9.d' A conrespoDdiog 
increase in commercial and literary ^tercourse has t^en 
place in the same period in almost erhty cultiyatM part of the 
wotM. ^ • • ' 
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tret unskiifiilly sketched, ftre presented with suf- 
ficient accuracy to show that they are striking^ 
end .worthy of more minute examination. They 
are hot, indeed, all calculated to give pleasure to 
the benevolentmind : some are distorted and dis- 
gusting, and a few heavy and uninteresting; but a 
much greater number are at once strong, highly 
illuminated, and preeminently engaging. If these 
be mingled, as in most pictures that are drawn 
true to nature, it is presumed that^ in the priesent 
instance, the agreeable features predominate in a 
greater^ degree than in any delinfeatibn of a former 
period, of similar extent. 

Those, therefore, who hare witnessed the close 
of the century under review, have indeed resuson^ 
to c<)ngratulate-4hemselves a^ a highly favoured 
generation./. Though they have been pained 
with the sight of some degrading" retrocessions in 
hiunan knowledge, and almost stunned with the 
noisy pi^dbensions of false philosophy, they have 
seen> at the same time, improvements in science 
which their fathers a century ago would have an- 
ticipated .with astonishment or pronounced alt<}<- 
gether impossible. They have seen a krger por-' 
tion of human society enlightened, polished, and 
comfortable, than ever before greeted the eye of 
beaeydence. They have, in a word, witnessed, 
onr the one hand, the accession of honours to 
science, which it could boast .in no former pe- 
riod^;, and, on' the jDther, a degree of usefulness re- 
flecl^ed from science to economy and art, nojeiss 
conspicuous and unrivalled. The lapse of an^ 
other century such *5 the eighteenth — a century 
Vqx.. ra. Y 
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that should bring with it as equal amomxt of 
discovepies. and fanprovements^ and presaat an 
equally jfl|iid. increase in the means and ui the 
dHfusion of 'kn,owledge» would confer an a^^^ct 
on systems of science of which we at. present are 
little qualified to judge. &ich a oenturj the 
nineteeotii is.Kkely to prove. 

But let none indulge the vain dream that aD 
darkness is about to be banished from* th^ £arth> 
and that human nature is rapidly hasteniag to 
peirfection. ** When the philo9o;d]ber& of the se^ 
venteem^ eentury were first congregated into the 
Royal Society, we are told that great ^csqiecta* 
lions M'ere r^ned of the sudden progress of useful 
arts. The time wa& supposed to be near when 
engines should turn hy> a perpetual motion^ and 
health be secured by the universal. medicine; 
when learning should be facilitated by a real cha- 
racter, and commerce, extend^ by ships wfaieh 
CQuld reach their ports in defiance of tiie tempest. 
B^ that time never came. The soci^j>met and 
parted without any visible diminuliQii of the mi- 
series of. life^ The gout and stone were still 
painful ; the ground that was not ploo^hed 
brought forth naharvest ; anji heidier oranges nor 
grapeft could grpw upon, the haivkhorn^J* ^ The 
isame result,, it may he confidently predicted^ wilf 
appear at the close of the century on whiscb we 
ha^re nx>w loitered. The advocates^ of thq xspr^ 
mticy of reason and the petfectibility of manw ^ 
every successive retrospect. dfifaumaii>afiaini wiU 
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find tfeenifidtes fefiited aad igdnfoiinded. And 
tlHHigh ^16^365 dlowly ndvcmrcihg ^tso^iA tiie 0|m- 
pOfii%^}K)sls df pr^Judii^e, mistake fa<nsi and fi^# 
theories, will ^eacfe for l>^yond ite pr^seht Umitii^ 
it fiiti«t ^v^r Mi dhort of iboise e^tmtagai^t esrp^G- 
tations, which, founded 4ti ignorance of human ' 
nature,^ and discarding the dictates of experience, 
cannot avoid proceeding in errour, and ending in 
disappointment. 

Philosophers of the nineteenth century ! your 
predecessors of the past age have bequeathed to 
you an imniea3urable mass both of good and evil. 
Conteniplata the labours and the progress of your 
fathers, and be animated in your course ! ' Mark 
the mistakes of those deluded and presumptuous 
spirits who have mfeled and corrupted their spe- 
cies, and learn caution and wisdom from their 
err ours ! Behold how much has been done by pa- 
tient inquiry, by faithful observation, by accurate 
experiment, and by careful analysis and induc- 
tion ; but how little by fanciful speculation, by 
the dreams of hypothesis, by vain boasting, or by 
waging war against Nature's God ! Learn to 
distinguish^ that philosophy which is the friend of 
truth, the handmaid of virtue, the humble inter- 
preter of Jehovah's works, and the ornament of 
rational minds, from that ignis fatuus which shines 
but to deceive, and allures but to destroy. Re- 
member that by giving yoijrselves up to the 
guidance of the latter you can gain nothing but 
disappointment and shame; but that the sober, 
^ diligent, and persevering pursuit of the former i^ 
th6^ piain and o^ily road to those discoveries, which 
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will, yet further enrich ;tbe scieaces; to th^seim^ 
proyeteients> which will adom life ; to those prisic- 
tical arts, which will add utility to oniament ; 
aud to that substantial advaucem^t in know* 
ledge, which the enlightened and benevolent mind 
anticipates with a glow ot deligbi. ' . 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



, Note (H),pag€ 03.— tAFTER. taking much paiijs to ascer- 
taia the number of newiipapers printed in the United States, 
the author is enabled to ^sent the following list He dares 
not assert that it is accurate or complete ; but it is as seariy 
so as be could make it* It is proper to obsenre, however^ 
that^ aJB the materials which form it were collected at difie^ 
rent- times in the years 18.Q1 and 1802, U is not. improbable 
that some of the papers mentioned hare been since discon- 
tinued^ and others established. T^e real number may cer- 
tainly, however, be considered, in the gross, a3 rather greater 
than that which is here presented* 

In New Hampshire there are ten neii^^spapers ; yiz. ibree at 
Portsmouth; one at Coiicofd ; one .at Doyer; one at Oilman- 
town ; one at Amherst ; one at Keene; one at'Walpole; a^d 
one at Dartmouth. They are all published once a week. 

In Massachusetts there are twenty-six newspapers ; yiz» 
five at Boston^ etch published twice a week ; two at Salem 
two at Newburyport; two at Worcester; one at Brookfield 
ome at Springfield ; one. at Northampton; one at Pittsfield 
one at Dedham ; one at Stockbridge ; one at New Bedford 
<XQ.e at Haverhill; one at Leominster; three at Portland 
one at Augusta; one at Castine;' and oi|e. at Greenfield;— 
all published weekly. The four Ust-mentioned towns are ii\ 
the province of Maine. 
. In Rhode Island the uumber of gia^ettes has not been as- 
certained. It is believed th^re. are four; yiz.. two at prpvi? 
dence^ and twD at Newport, each published twice a weel^^ 
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In Connecticut there are seventeen newspapers; tIz. twp at 
Hartford; two at New Haven; three at New London; two 
at Norwich ; one at Wyndham ; one at Stonington ; one at 
Litchfield; one at Sharon; one at Danbury; one at Nor- 
V walk ; one at Middletown ; and one at Newfield. All these 
are publishfld ODoe a week. 

In Vermont th^re are eight newspapers; yiz. one at Ben- 
nington ; one at Rutland ; one at Vergennes ; one at Brattle- 
bonnigh; two at Windsor; one at Peacham; and one at 
Randolph ; — aB published weekly. At the tiioe when this list 
iTas communicated to the author (February ISOl), three mw 
gaiettes were talked of; viz. one each at Bennington, Biht- 
liogton^ and St Albans. 

In New York there ane thirty^eight newspapers ^ vis. in 
the city of New Ybrk th i rteen, seven published daily, four 
twice a week, and two weekly; three in Albany, each pub- 
lished twice a week; one at Brooklyn; t^o at Newburgh; 
two at Pbughkeepsie ; two at Kingston ; one at Kaai^ill ; 
three at Hudson ; one at IVoy ; one at Lansingburgh; «neat 
Salem i one at Wa^erford ; one at Johnstown ; one at Herito- 
mer; oneatCooperslown; oneatWhitestown; oneatRome; 
one at Oswego; and one at Cattandarqua;-<-aU prti^ed 
weekly. 

In New Jersey there art eight newspapers; vnt. two at 
*henton; two at Newark; one at Hizabethtown ; one at 
Brunswick; one at Monistown; and one at Btrriingtoo. 
The^e are all prhited weekly. 

« I>i Pennsylvania the number has not been accurately t^ 
eertained. It is believed, however, to be abo^t twenty^eigkt. 
Of these five or six are published daily ; about the same num- 
ber twice a week; and the remainder weekly. At least fire 
of the newspapers in Pennsylvania are in the German latt>- 
guage. 

In Delaware tbere are three newspap^ ; viz* two at Wil> 
mington, published twice a week'; and one at Dover, pub^ 
lished weeltljr. 
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ia l&rjidnd there ofe fourteeb newspttp^ta; tkiee at^al. 
timore^ published daily ; three at WashiDgtoa» of which two 
10^ published three tines a week» and eae weeldy; two at 
GeoqietowDy each printed three times awedc; and one at 
Annapolis ; one at Easton; two at Hagarstown ; and two at 
Predericktown ; — all weekly papers. 

In Vii^inia t)iere ai*e serenteen tiew^itpen ; viz. tw6 at 
Alexandria^ published daily j three at RichiBond, each thre# 
ifAos k x^edk ; two at Nerfolk, twice a week ; two at Peters- 
bcurgh, twice a week ; and eoe at FrederidadbiiU^y abo twicf 
A week'. Beside thcsie, there ai«, onc^ at Fkicastle; one at ^ 
Leesburg) 6ne at Lynchburg; one at Staantonr one at 
Maiidftiburg } and two at Winchester ;-^aU weeldy papet^ . 

hk North Car^ina there are eight neNvspapersi tiz. t^o 
at Raleigbi ' the seat of gOTenunent; #oe at Edenteo ; ooe at 
Mewbern ; one at Wilmington ; one at Halifax ; one at Mis^ 
bury; and one at Lincnlnberg j-^ail weekly papers. 

Jn South Casolina tb» nmabieir of newspap^ cduH hot be 
asCertahied at the time when inquiry was made. Thrae 
ttre probably W least silc o^ eight; perhaps a greater ntiui-- 
ber. 

in Qedrgia there are sik ne'WiqfKtpers} yis. two si Savannah, 
one of which is pubUshed twice a week, and the«(th<&r weekly ; 
tMPO at Augasta, each ^weekly i smd one wefOdy paper each 
«t Lonisvilkr and at Washington. 

In Kqitocky there are four ofiwspapersi ^i2. t^ro at 1^%. 
ingtioo; one l|it Prankfiirt; and one at Lou0vltte;-^aU weekly 
papera. ' . . 

In Tennessee there are two newspapers^ viz; ^ne at Kn<£S- 
Yilte, and rnie at Nashville j-^both published w^lrly. 

In the state of CAiio there b at least one newspaper, printed 
nt ChiUicotfae ; aikE probably one or two ihdre. ' 

la thd Missf^qipi tcrtilsry tlhere is 4nie ketrspaper, pti^^ied 
weakly at the city of MatchoB. 

lliene are, tlKU, in the United SttifeJis,; aixNtt 200 nen^ 
papers* Of these at JeaA ^naleen aiy ptinwd dtilg^ iev en 
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three times a week« thirty twice a week» and one himdred and 
forty-six weekly. 

The statement in p. 92 Aitt&n,' in some respects^ from that 
which is heregiren. It is believed that the latter is the mive 
correct* ..... / , 

. Note (I), page 10$.— -The following brief i^otices reacting 
the rise and progress of this institution, and its situation in 
1S05, are extracted from a private letter, addressed to the au- 
thor by a member of the association. 

'^ In the year 1745 a society vi'as fonned in Philadelphia, 
taking the name of The American Ifhilosophical Society, Its 
most early and attire members . were, Bei\jamin Franklin, 
•Dr. Thomas Bond, the rev. Br. Francis Allison, the rev. Joha 
Ewing/the rev. Dr. William Smith, and Mr. David Rittenhouse. 

'^ In the year 1760 another society was formed, under the 
name of He American Society for promoting and prvpagaiing 
taeful Kfwwledge in Pfdladdpkia, Among its most active 
members appear to have been Messrs. Charles '!^hompsoii» 
Edmund Physick, Isaac Pasch^ll, Owen Biddle, Moses Bar* 
trim, and Isaac Bartram. 

*' The chief business of the former of these societies seems 
to have been the making and receiving of coaMmmco^iofis 
.on various philosophical subjects ; and of the latter, the pro- 
* posing and discussing of quatiom on a great variety of sub* 
jects, chiefly philosophical and political : and among these it 
is impossible not to discern strong symptoms of that spirit of 
freedom which was soon to discover itself in the AmericanL 
revolution. 

" In the begmning of the year 1700 these two societies 
united, under the name of The American Pkihtophicai Socie^, 
> held at Philadelphia, for promoting tarful Knowledge. The 
;elderbranch» at the time of the union, contained 144 mem- 
ben^ including 80 corresponding members; and the younger 
branch contained 128 members. Several gentlemen, > how- 
. ever, were at thisi time members of both. 
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of Pennsylvania, in theL-Vear 1780.. Aided by |he «auniil- 
cence of the fMk% aad'itberal dpnafeioos of tiidivi<kut(c!» it has 
now erected, on a lot of ground in tiie State House squaio, a 
Gammadious and not iitele^aiit building, where its mnseum 
and library are kept, and its meetings held. 

'' The society has published five quarto volumes, of its 
Tiransacti6ns. Its Itbraiiy^ chiefly formed by the benevo- 
lent donations of similar societies both in Eiftope and Ame- 
rica, andof iiidividuahb <M>w contains upwards of 1300 vo- 
lumes. Its museum of. natural history is not yet very ex- 
tensive; but, however^ contains a number, of rare and valu- 
able specimens, chiefly of the fossil or mineral kind. Its 
philosophical apparatus is still in an infant ,stat^ but pro- 
gressive. , 

'' In t))[e yes^ 1786 Mr. John Hyacinth de lVIagellail» of 
London, made a donation to the society of 200 guineas, to 
be vested in a permanent fund, to the end that the interest 
arising therefrom should be annually disposed of in premiums^ 
to be adjudged by the society ' to the author of the best dis- 
covery, or taiost useful inyention, relatingio navigation, astro- 
nomy, or -natural philosophy (mere natural histoiy only ex- 
cepted}.' A few only of these premiums having been 
yet awarded, tbia fund is now cojosiderably accumulated. 
The society have; . from their o^n proper funds, offered 
premiums, and invited candidates to make communications 
of inventions or improvements relative to certain specified 
objects. ' v^ 

** With respect to the number of the present members of 
the society I cannot speak with any degree of certainty. It 
may, perhaps, be aMbut^iwo hundred, of whom about one half 
may be foreigners, about forty ia Philadelphia and its vici- 
nity, and the rest in all parts lif the United States. 

" The society, I may say with trutfc, \^ at present in a 
pretty itoorishtng condition. Its meetings are well attended, 
and every part of its business conducted with regularity. 
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, adiTilj of i very few-oftti members. . 

<" Tlie sociely bar no oOmt fiuub tbm tkivB wkksh arise 
iroiit the anntia! contribution of two Mlm from each of it« 
resident member^ aad the occasional d<najtions <tf.libexil » 
diriduals.'' * . 

JVbup (K), page 104 — ^The following exirdct o£a letter firom 
n member of the academy, written in September 1801, will 
gtye the reader a compFOhensive vkw of the histoiy of this 
institution; and of its state at that time. - . 

** Tlie American Academy of Arta and Sciences was inoor* 
porated May 3, 1780. The first meeting was On Uie 30th of 
the Mme monti^. The late governor Bowdoin was dected 
president; and was annually reelected until his death, which 
happened Norember 0, 1790. In May 170 !> the hon. John 
Adams^ LL. D., was Selected president, and has been annually 
reelected since. In the year 1785 the academy publMied a 
Tolnme of its transactions in quarto. The prefisice to this 
Tolume, the mcorporating act, and statotea of the academy^ 
together with Mr. Bowdoin's inaugural address, whidb it conk 
. tains» wiH giro full information of the i^ettom and objecu of 
the society, and of its situation at that time. Though the to- 
lume is intrinsically valuable and well execuledt aad was 
offered for sale at the moderate f^ice of sixteen sbilUngs,^ yet 
it had a very Ihnited sale, and the publication inveftved the 
ftcadony in a debt which occasiOHed.ao smatt earinnass- 
ment The first p^rt of a second volume was, however, p«il>- 
lisbed in 1793, and a sufficient mmber of papen has been 
some tine selected to complete tfaeTohune; It wiH soon be 
pnhlkhedL i # 

"* The present inds aneunt to about 7300dalkrs^ vwtsd 
in stocks of dUflerent deseriptiitts. Five ihonsand dolhirs.of 
this sntt arises (tqiil a ddnation- mode by eonni Sinnfeid in 
17d6 : ^i interest of which is, by the teimeof IheActtataoB, 
to b« * applied; and given, once every aeeond jpear^ as a |^re- 
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loiUmtb the tuthor of the most impertafit dtscorerjr or vaefol 
frnproremeiit which shall . be made known to the public in 
any part of the continent of America^ or in any of the Aflle*' 
ticitn ialandiy inring the preceding two year^» on heat er on 
light* The academy has voted> that at ita meeting in 
May next^ and afterwards at its meeting in May hi* 
enniallyy it wUH decide on the discovery or improTement 
which shall appear to be entitled to the premium. Notice 
will soon be p^hliahed. of this vote. Count Rumford's dona^ 
tion iff in three per cent stock. The residue of the fund 
arises from a donation of 100/. given by Mr. Bowdoin in hir 
will ^ the like sum given by Josiah Quincy> esq. ; 440 doUan 
given by the general court in 1787 ; and an annual assess*' 
ment of two dollars on each member. The sum of five dollars 
is also paid by each member on his admission. In addition 
to the pecuniary legacy^ governor Bowdoin gave to the aca- 
demy his Ubravy/ ccmsisting of about twelve hundred vo» 
lamei^ with, liberty to sell any part of it, the proceeds to be 
vested in books. Aboui six hundred velnmes were aold under 
this permission. The library of the^teademy now Qontains 
about thirteen hundred volumes, among which are many rare 
and valuable books. Beside Mr. Bawdoin« the principal do- 
nors ave> the present president of the academy, Jk* Franklin* 
and M. Veron, who was a surgeon in the s(]«adron of M.'de 
Teraay. The nnaaher of the original or statute memlmca was 
sixty«two» One hundred and sixty^ne membera have heen 
eltct^ since the commencement of the institutioh. Thaw 
are new hving, ef the whole corps, 170 ; viz. 

Resident members, by which ismeant those 

who belong to the commonwealth 95 

Resident in other states in the union ' 50 

Foreign members 45 

If^ng in the whole ^ 17a ' 

'^The membeH meet four times annually; in Janinafy 
and May a* BMion-«-in August and September at Caanbridgtt 
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Their meetings at Bostcm are held in an afwtsneut lately 
assigned for their accommodation in the new State Hmi8e# 
where also their library and museum are deposited. A catar 
logQe of the books in the library is in preparation^ and will 
soon be published. It has been sometimes remarked that 
this society has been in some degree languid in. its operation, 
and has not fuUy satisfied the public expectations. Whatever 
justice there may be in such a remarks I shall not now at- 
tempt to trace the source. There is evidently a want of ex* 
citement ; and the public ought to have candour eaough to 
take part of the blame to itself. I have the satisfaction, how- 
ever, to observe, that there appears, of late, a renewed and 
more lively attention among its members to the concerns of 
the institution. I ought to have mentioned, aniong the libe* 
ralities of the ganeral court, the plates of the map of the com- 
monwealth, which were given to the academy and to the hisr 
iorical society. The donation has been accepted, and a 
joint committee of the societies have lately sold .the right of 
impriession for seven years -for 600 dollars, to be paid to the 
fiocioties without any deduction. 

- Note (L), page 1 85. — ^Thc pernicious tendency of many mo- 
dern German publications has been often the subject of re-- 
mark within a' few years past That works of solid merit, which 
caflnot.be too generally known and read, are every year pub- 
lished in that country, "is not denied; but that a considerable 
flonnber daily issues from ihe German presses, of a very dtf- 
ferent and most pestiferous character, can as little be doubted^ 
A late writer, in. a memoir on this subject, makes the follow- 
ing striking remarks. How' far they are just or otherwise is' 
left to be detet7nine4, by every reader. 

'* After all, it may not be chimerical to suppose that the 
general reception of the German writings, the universal pre- 
valence of the German taste, and' the love of the wild and 
glQcimy, are not to be accounted 'for from ordihiKPy causes, 
and bive. in them more weight and importance than ar» 
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usually attiau;hed to mere matters of taste abdrtiiicifm. May 

not these be among the elements of feverish agitation aD4 

mighty change^ afloat, by the permission of Providencei for 

purposes, to us inscrutable, in the moraf system ? May not 

thifi rerohition in taste be a prelude to other revolution»->a 

ismall skirt of the cloud, like a tnan*$ hand, ushering in tbe 

blackening tempest } Are not the German writings cidcu- 

lated to generate in both sexes a ferocious hardihood and in^ 

dependence of mind ; a dangerous contempt of established 

foiins ; a promptitude to suffer and to dare ; an eathutuasm 

of character, fitting them for seasons of energy, of esKrtion^^ 

of privations, dangers, and calamities ? It is natural for hu-> 

man blindness and inattention to overlook the instruments 

and operations, by which Providence prepares and fiuhions 

great and surprising events; It is the folly of man to ascribe 

too little weight and importance to moral causes ; while it i;^ 

the. course of Providence (as it were on purpose to humlile 

. human pride) to act by seemingly minute and inefficient 

causes. Who knows, then, but this preternatural appetite for 

the irregular, the tndecofous, the boisterous, the sanguinary, 

and the terrific* may be the precursor of some strange moral 

pr political convulsion ^''-r-Transac^iaiu qf, the- Royal Irisfk 

Aea4cn^* vd. viii ; Re/kcHans an the Style and Manner qf$oma 

laic German Writen, of^ on the Tendency qf their Productions^^ 

By William Prestooj esq,« M: B. I. A^ 

Note (M),page 235.— As Dr. I^uel Seabury was the i^st 
episcopal bishop that ever resided in the United States, it is 
thought proper to present the fdlowing additional informa^ 
tion respecting him, which has been communicated to the 
author since the account in the abave mentioned page^iras 
pridled. , . , 

He was bom ia 1728* and passed through t)ie regular 
course, of education in Yale college, yrh/^re he graduated ^jii^ 
175 1. In 1752 he went to Scotland for the purpose of sljudy^ 
^ng medicine,; but. 900D a^i^rwards turning liis a^ntku^'U^ 
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Aiyinityy he v«iit to London^ trbcre he vms arfliiiMd 4 det^^ 
e^A, Dee. 21^ 1753, by the biirfiop of Lineokw at the n^ueife 
of Dr. Thomas Sheriock, bishop of London; snd a few day* 
ttAerfrard, priest, by the bi^dp of CMisle. Brnde renuaing 
in Scothitid aboat one year > he spent tvto or tfarM iwmtfai at 
tte tmirewky of Oxford. 

He M«s first settled iti the fitiftiserf at BnoMWick^ kt llft# 
Jersey. Here he remained ftb<wt thi«« years^ From Bhias* 
triek, hi the beipmiiAg^f the year 1751, he reraorei to Ja^ 
liiaka, on Long Island, where he fedkkd imt^ Decaahet 
17^ ; thence he r^moTed to W^sicfaesier, m th^ state of N^ 
York. In this pla^e he remained rnitil the commmcenent 
of the reirolutionary urar^ when he went into the city of New 
York, and after the terttimition of this controvvray set^ed in 
Connecticut, far 1777 h« reoeived the degree of doctar of 
(firinity ftom the amfersitf ef Ojefofd, 

Dr. Seabttry went to Englluid in 17^4,. to dMam oonsa« 
oration sa bishop of the apisoopal ch«rth in Connecticnt* 
Meeting, in Scmth Britain, with^'soaie dbslnictton to die ac« 
Gomplt^ment of his wisiies (aa ohstractioii; however, til« 
tirely nnconneeted with pettfoaal oonsideMiofii^^ hs wtf ift to 
Scotland, where, m the moyith of No>r«Mber -in that yes^ 
he was consecrated bishop, by Messrs* Robert Kilg«ar« AIN 
tbor Petrie, and John Skimmer, nonjating hMops af SkraUamidi 

He continued for a number of yeafv after tli^ period ih> r^ 
side at New London, and to discharge, in an exemplary man* 
ner, the duties of* his office^ He was wsMity attached to the 
epBcopal church, siid geaers^ ^m&tmeft oae of her im^ 
sedotts and able defeftd^ta i» Amertca^-^^Hs dioi in 17M4 

Wau (Ifj,pAge 996.-^niong thots who signalked Ifaeaa^ 
salyes as writers in favour of the introduction and snppelrt of 
air American epis^o^te, the nme of Mk>.< Johv VardiH otij^t 
«ot to hkvo bee* omlUed. Mft. Vtirdill w^ bom and cdv* 
ettkrf in theeity of Ne^ Vork. Iir thur yeart 1763 ha was aA- 
lo&ttod into fing*! ceiltegei a^ iv wttf tiM^ dlltd; »i having 
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passed^ with hi^ repuUlth)!!, through the iHtuiI coom ^aca- 
demic instraction^ lie receiv^ed the <legrees of bachelor and 
' iifitister of arts/Und i*emaiii6d in the college for the pnrpose of 
l^secuting his stadies preparatory to hii application for or* 
ders inH:h6 episcopal church. 

In the jean 11*1$ he Was elected fellow of the college and 
professor of natural law; and, toward the conclusion of thatT 
year; went tb England for ordaation, where he has since re- 
mained. In early youth he discovered a very considerable 
poetical genius $ and several of his publications in this way, 
at different periods of his life; have been received with much 
applause. He bore a conspicuous part as a writer at the com* 
mencement of the contest between the United States and 
Great Britain, and in the dispute relative to the introduc-^ 
tion and establishment'' of bishops of the episcopal church. 

■ Ifott fOj, j>. 2f55.-- -The Mowing list (^American colleges 
has been made out vnth eiaiisiderable care. It may perhaps 
be i«garded as a record of smhe value, not only fot gratifying 
present curiosity, but also for future reference* 

In Masaadhieui^ltft there are ihiree colleges, viz. 

I. HeaveitA eo^ge, etth^iinheni^ pfCatnhridge. * This n 
the oMcM in8lit«iioti of the kind in North America. It was 
founded in l€SS. 

hi 1636 tire geneiat oourt of Massachusetts gave 4001. to- 
wud^ tiK siippoit of a public school at Cambridge,' then 
caU^ Newtown. Mr. John Harvnrd, an eminent clergy'- 
BUMB, d3riAg itt 10SS> kit ni^aur -Saol., being the greater part of 
his ctttle, t«i the eaoie ol^jtoet. In consequence ef this dona« 
ti«ft« the g«n«ral comt the same year enlarge the plan, and 
•xl^rnded tlie'pewersi of this institution, and gave it the'irtee 
of Jbtfimr^ coltegti 'Itegrees were first donferred m tlie year 
1648. 

Tkw iustamitkMi has to acknowledge the muniflcence of 
nomy Ittfecaft iadividnafe. In 1699 t6e h^n. WiIiiam'St03tgfa^ 
too, liQ^itenaBl^govemor of the province, erected a hall f^t 
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the aoconunodatioii of sttideiitsi which was caUed|by his lum^*. 
Holdcn chapel was erected im 17 45,. at -the expeiuie of the 
widow and dav^ecs of $9mifX HoId^« one of the dicectors 
of the bank of England. JloUis Ao//, erected in 1762, wa« aot 
called in honour of Thomas HoUis, of London, who made ' 
numerous aivl lai;ge beaefactioxis to the c(41ege. BepAo 
theses the donations of Thomas Hancoc|£^ Drs-JBcpkieland 
Abner Hers^y, William Erring, esq., and several xijthenfr were 
liberal, and have contributed tp extend the pdam and nae&l-; 
ness of the, college. All professorships bear the. names of the 
gentlemen, who either gave a fund for their support or con- 
tributed towards this object. 

The immediate officers of this college are,. a president; 
(who is at. present therev-Dr. Jteepl^ Willard); Hollis pro-, 
fessor of divinity} Hancock professor of the Hei^w^anA 
oriental languages ; Hollis professor of, mathematics and 
natiira^l philosophy j;Hersoy. professor of anatomy^ and sur- 
gery; Hersey professor of the theory and practice of pby- 
sic; Erving professor, of pbemistiy and, materia medicaj. 
. and four tutors. . t . > - 

The board, of .overseers coq^ist^of thegiov^^rtlie^Q^^t- 
governor, the men^bers of tho council and. setxa^tei and the 
ministers of the- copgreg^tiqnal.chiirch^ ia Bc|i(QB,.C^m-' 
bridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Roxbury, ajid |)of0hest6r* . 
. The number of students in t^is! .^oQegjesmay li? .esti^ksted 
on an average from. 1^0 to 209. The: greater pijrt. of theses 
board in the , allege, l^he. eisponses . nece^mri^. arising .to. 
eack^udent within the rws)l%9\^9 b<»»>'<}3ag» ^uiiioi), room^ 
rent^ .&cw^ XQ^y be estin^te^ at ^bout .120 doUars pcr^mnwn* i 
^ The. qourse. of iastru/Qtipn in thjsi poll^. it :ias fello^r: 
Eirstye^, the students read Salhist; Livy,:Uorpee; Tetoace,* 
lIoQier, Xeiu^h<mf beside th^«e> tli^y 9^end;ts»". rhetoric,) 
MilWs Elements of Universal History, Pike's Arithmetic; 
l/>wth's Graounar, . French .and . Hebrew ' Ismgnages^ Wsitts's 
I^gic^ Morse's Geography, and the use of :the ^obes. S&-: 
9ond yea^ classics as b^ore } Vn^h md Hebrew language^ 
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logic, geography, aritbinetic, and history continued; Lockn 
.on the Understanding, Blair's Lectures, mensuration, and aW 
gebra. Third year, the classics before enumerated; French* 
Hebrew, history, and Locke continued ; with the addition of 
Euclid's Elements, Enfield's Philosophy, trigonometry, conie 
sections, mensuration of heights and distances, navigation* 
English composition, and forensic disputations. Fourth year, 
Burlamaqui's Elements of Natural and Political Law, Paley's 
Philosophy, dialling, spheric geometry and trigonometry, 
Ferguson's Astronomy, Doddridge's Theological Lectures* 
English composition, &c. 

.The library is the largest, excepting one, in the United 
States. It consists of between 13000 and 14-000 volumes. 
The philosophical apparatus is ample, and generally said to 
be the best in America. The funds are large, but their pre- 
cise amount is not known. The annual commencement is on 
the last Wednesday in August. At the end of the year 1800 
more than 3600 students had received the honours of the 
institution^ 

2. Willianis* college. This institution was incorporated as 
a college in 1793, and is situate in Williamstown, in the 
county of Berkshire. It is named in honour of colonel 
Epbraim Williams, who died in 1755, and who leil a large 
portion of his e^te for the establishment and support of 
a seminary of learning. This seminary was first incorpo- 
rated as an academy in 1785. Its plan was extended, and a 
charter, constituting it a college, given in the year before- 
mentioned. 

The college buildings are two larg« edifices of brick; one 
82 feet long, 42 feet wide, and four stories high ; containing 
28 rooms for the accommodation of students, and a chapel : 
the other 104 feet long, 38 feet wide, 'and also four stories 
high ; containing 32 rooms, with a bed-room and study ad- 
joining to each. The former of these buildings was erected 
in 1788, at the expense of 11700 dollars; the latter, in 1798, 
at the expense of 1240Q dollars. Beside these^ there are a 

Vol. IIL Z 
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dweBiog-bobse for the president, and a large and elegant 
ehurch, to the erection of which the trustees contributed, ofi 
4x>nditioii that the officers and students of the college should 
always be accommodated therein on the I/>rd's daysj and 
iiave the use of it on public occasions. 

The funds of this college are small, consbting of money on 
interest, amounting to about 3500 dollars, and a township <^ 
land in the province of Maine, worth, perhaps, from 7000 to 
10000 dollars. The income, from tuition, room-rent, &c., k 
about 9000 dollars annually. The institution has been 
hitherto supported by colonel Williams's donation, by sub* 
icriptions among the inhabitants . of Williamstown and its vi- 
' cintty, by the product of a lottery, and by a grant of two 
townships of land in the province of Maine by the lefpslstore 
of the state. 

. The officers of this college are, a president (who is at pr&- 
aent the r#¥. Br. Ebenezer Fitch) and four tutors. The in- 
stitution is governed by sixteen gentlemen, of whom the pre- 
sidfint for the time being is one, and always presides at their 
meetings. 

The number of students at the close of the year 1900 was 
03« T^ey are boarded in the college, and in private bouses 
in the vicinity. The price of board, tuition, washing, wood^ 
- kc.9 an^ounts annually to about lOO-dollank 

The library consists of about 600 Volumes. Two literary 
societies belonging to the college have a library in common, 
consisting of 300 volumes m(Hre. The philosophical appara- 
tus is small ; but well selected and good, so far as it goes. 
A good telescope and some other articles are much wanted 
to render the collection tolerably complete. 

The course of instruction is nearly similar to that which 
was detailed as taking place in Haroard College, The prin- 
cipal points of diiierence are the following : — ^There appears to 
be rather leas attention paid to classic literature here than at 
Harvard. Priestley^ Lectures on History are studied, by the 
j«nior class, instead of Millot's Elements; Edwards on thi» 
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Will, by the senior eles$^ in addition to Locke; and iii'^soni^ . 
instances the senior dass.has recited Dr. Hopkins's Syvtesfi 4f 
Theology ; in others ]&oddrtdge*s Lectures. 

The annual commencement is on the first Wednosday^ 
'September; and at the close of the year 1800 about ^0 ^tt- 
* dents had received '*he honours of the college. 

3. Bowdoin college. This college was instituted in 1794. 
It is situate at Brunswick, in the province of Maine ; and 
^as so called in honour of the late governor 'Bowdoin. 

TiSs. institution is yet in its infancy. There are a presi- 
dent (whb ts' the, rev. Joseph M'Kean), lately appointed, and 
«, professor of languages. With respect to the state of the 
iunds, the number of the students, the course of instruction, 
&c.,.no infcHrnKrtion has been obtained. But as the college 
has not been organised more than three or four years, its con- 
•stitution cannot yet be very complete or mature. 

In New 'HampsAiire there is one college, viz. 

Dartmonih college, vrhich was incorporated in 1769. Thi 
seminary is sHuate in Hanover, in the county of Grafton, 
.and derives its name'fr(m) the earl of Dartmouth, one of it^ 
l>rincipat benefactors. The rev. Dr. Eleazar Whcelock was 
i44ie' founder, and the fiust president. (See p. 24-1.) The first 
college buildings were erected in 1770, and a large tkddition 
•made to them in 1786. 

The government of'the college is in the hands of twelve 
trustees,- seven of Whom make a quorum. By them all jaws 
anil tLppointments are made, and to them the officers are re- 
sponsible. 

The dfiicexis are, a president (who is at present John Whee- 
lock, LL. D., the son of the first president); a professor ,trf 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; a professorof the Latin 
OTd Greek languages; a professor of chemistry and mcdi- 
.inne; aiiditwattttoni. 

The course of instruction. Students must be qualified for 
adxni^on'by a knowledge of the Greek Testament^ pf 'Virgil, 

Z2 
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>m4 Cicero's OntianSi and of the principles of arithmetic ; 
\9^tA when admitted^ usually coutinue four years before they 
receive degrees. The freshman class attend to the Greek juid 
Idtin authors, the principles of composition, criticism, the- 
toric, &c. The sophomore class to geography, logic, and the 
mathematics. The junior class to natural philosophy, moral 
philosophy, and the higher branches of the mathematics : the 
sophomores and juniors both continuing to devote a portioit 
of their time to the classics. The senior class attend to meta- 
physics, the principles of civil law, divinity, chemistry, and 
ttatural history. 

The funds of this college consist chiefly of lands granted 
\>Y New Hampshire and Vermont, most of which are still ua« 
productive. Of these lands there are about 40000 acres. ■ 

The college library consists of about 3000 volivnes. The' 
. philosophical apparatus is sufficient for a coipimon course of^ 
experimental philosophy. 

The number of students in 1801 was 140» The greats 
part of these are accomqiodated in the college. The annual 
expense of each individual, including boarding, tuition, &c*^ 
«S^cept clothing and other contingencies, is about 100 dol- 
lars. 

In 1601 eight hundred Btudents h^d graduated at this college^ 
since its establishment. 

, In Rhode Island there is one college^ viz. 

Rhode Island college. The charter for this semLinaiy was^ 
obtained in \^Q^^ The rev. Jame^^ yidXMAng, of New Jersey^ 
had the principal agency in founding it, and was- chosen the 
first president. The college edifice was erected in 1770. It 
is a spacious building, 130 feet long, 46 f^et wide, and &ur 
stories high, and contains 5^ apartments. il: 

The government of the college is vested in a board ef 
trusteiks. The immediate officers are, a president professor of 
mathematics and natural philosQphy, professor of law, aa4 
three tutors. 



^' 
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The fut^d$ of this institution are smalls amounting to little 
more than 8000 dollars, chiefly raised by subscription. 

The philosophical apparatus is tolerably complete. It has 
lately received considerable accessions by the liberality of 
Samuel Elam, esq., of New Port, The library contains about 
3000 Tolume&i 

The number of students in 1801 was 107. They art 
chiefly boarded in the college; and the necessary annual. ex* 
pense of each is about 100 dollars. 

There is by no means a general taste for literature in thii 
state. Of the 107 students above mentioned only 12 belonged 
t6 the state. The greater part of the rest were from Massa- 
chusetts, and a number from the $outHward, especially ftom 
South Carolinar ' 

111 Connecticut there is one bollege, viz. 

Yale college, at New Haven. This institution was incoTi^ 
porated in 1701, and was thf third college established in the 
American colonies. It received this name in honour of Tho- 
mas Yale, esq., who had been governor of Fort St. George, in 
India, and who was one of its libecal benefactors. 

The oflicers of this college are, a president (now the rev* 
Dr. Timothy Dwight) ; a professor of divinity 5 professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; professor of Oriental 
languages ; and three tutors. 

The number of students in this college is believed to be 
greater than in any other .in the United States, In 1 801 they 
amounted to 217 ; and the number since that time has pro- 
bably increased. The students are chiefly boarded in the 
college, and the annual expetise attending the accommodation 
of each is from 120 to 150 dollars. 

The college buildings are spacious and elegant The li- 
brary consists of between 3000 and 4000 volumes. The phi^ 
losophical apparatus is considered among the best in Ame* 
rica. The funds arcf large, but the amount of them is not 
^npwn tp the writer. 
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The annual -commencem^it is on the second Wednesday 
of September ; and the nnmber of students who Jtad graduated 
at this college^ at the end of the year 1800> was abcfut 2600. 

The state of V«nnont has one college, viz. » 

MiddlehuTy college, situate in the town of Mickilebury> in 
Addison county. This seminary was. founded in 1^00; and 
is yet in an mSeint slate. 

The governmeht of this college is vested in a bo»d of 
Irusteesir consistilng of axteen gGnthxnen. The officers in 
IdOl were, a president (there^^, Mr. Jr. AtTwater) ; and^a totori. 
One or mora professors have probably beeii elected since. 

The funds consist chiefly ofi landi^ which> though little 
productive at present, promise hereafter to aiR>rd' au ample 
support to the institution. 

The number of students in thecollege, and granimar-<6cliool 
soEuicxed to ity was, in 1801, about 30. Since timt time it is 
believed th^ have increased. They are all boarded in pri« 
TSfte houses. The annual expense of each) including boasd^ 
ing, washing, tuition, &c., i& from 80 to 90 dollars^ 

The library is smaiii^ but incceasing. The philosai^ical 
apparatus ia incomplete ; but measures Have been adopted to 
rend^ it less so; and, on this whole; the institution has a 
prospect ot becoming, at no grest distance of time, exten- 
sively useful. 

New York ha» two colleges, viz. 

T. Cohmbm college, in the city of New York. This insti- 
tution was founded in 1754^, under the title of Kiwfs ccttegCj 
which name, %fter the revolution, was exchanged .'for iJbfi one 
wh ich it ndT^^ears. (See pi 2 1 8^ of this vohime^ ) 

Thi^ college is under the direction of a board of trustises. 
The immediate ofircers are, a president (at present the rev. 
Br. Benjamin Moore, bishop of the protestant episcopal 
church in the state of New York) ; a professor of moral phi« 
losophy, logic, rhetoric, and belles lettres j a professer ef tli« 
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Gr«ek and Liilm lan^aage^ and of Grecian And Bteiaa aati- 
^ukies; a pi^fessor of malhemattcs, naturalt ph^k>sophyj 
^luouology^ aad geography r s^nd a professor o# chemutry« 
Be^e theae, there at« in the medicsd school attaehed to thd 
Qollege^ a d^an of faculty,; a profess^ of aiMdfcmDy and 8ilr< 
gery ; a professor of the institutes of roediciafi $ .« professor 
of obstetiri<» ; and a professor of materia medk^ and batairf . 

Tp ifualify stadAnta for adtnisfiioa ioito Ubs coIlegB, it b ne^ 
cessary that they sJikauld be able to* read thie lour Gospels hi 
C^eek« together with four bodes of VtrgtPs JBneid, four books 
of €«aias^9 Ckteifftetttsfries^ and four or^oiis of Cicero againa^ 
Catiline. 

Th^ ccfdrse of instruetion bi this college is as fellows : 

The first yjear, Sallust, Livy, two book* of Virgil's Geor* 
^n% part of the New TeotaiaLent in Greek, &om twenty ta 
thirty dialogues of I^ui^iai)^ and two books (generally) of 
]foik6phon. To these are added arithmeiic, algebra^ a small 
j^rtion of EUcUd, aold Latiu ccmiposition. 

The second year^r Virgil's Georgics. finished, Horace's Odea; 
and pstrt of his Satires, the Orations of Demosthenes, an ad- 
ditional portion of ]$en6phon, and two books of Homer. )/^ith 
tjiissa aife n^ingled, EagUsh gran^mar, six books* of Eudid, 
Bioderiii geography« trigonometry, wit^ its Tarioua applica*.' 
ti^nb to st)tr.Teying, navigsition, £^., lAtin and Engli^ com* 
position. 

The^lhird year, Horace's Epistl^^ and Avt of Poetry, si:» 
hooka of HoiiKar, .oonic sections, spheric trigononaetry, witiip 
Ha application tQ astaoQoniical problems, ancient geography, 
rhetoric, and English composition. 

Thfi foKirth year, natural philosophy, logic, and moral {^i- 
loaophy, Teretnce, Longinus, chemistry, and English compo- 
sition. Pttblio speaking once a week through the whole 
course* 

It' ia believed* th^ there is no other coUege in the Unile<$ 
States, in which ifte Greek atid Latin languages are studied' 
^th so^QAuch care^ aiul to gqch au extenti as in this insti- 
tution. 
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Tliis college hat a libnuy, consisting of about 3000 to* 
Uines. Its pbiloiophical apf>aratas is among the best in the 
United States^ The number of viatriculated students b about 
125. Beside these, there are the students in the medical 
achoo]> and soaK others^ who sustain a less {ormal connexion 
with the iastitntion. 

2. Vjuon CoBege, at Schenectady. This college was 
finuMled in 1795> and though its growth has not been Tery 
rapid^ it bids fair to be a useful kistittition. 

The college officers ste, a president (now the rev. Dr. 
Maxcey); a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy; 
and two tutcws. 

The number of students in 1801 was about 45. They 
were at that time boarded in private families; but are now 
accommodated in the college edifice^ which is spacious and 
convenient. 

The library consists of 800 volumes. The philosofdiical 
apparatus is a respectably large and good one. The funds of 
the institution are small. 

The state of New Jei-sey has one college, viz. 

Nassau Mali, or the colUge qf New Jersey, at PrincetOB. 
This college was founded in 1746, at Elizabethtown, froii^ 
which place it was removed in 1747 to I^ew Ark, and in 
1757 to Princeton, where it has since continued. About thi^ 
time the large college edifice was erected/ 180 feet long, 54 
fieet wide, and* four stories high; capable of accommodating 
a large number of students. (See chapter xxvi, p. 204, of 
this work.) 

This building, together with the library, much of the 
philosophical apparatus, &c., was destroyed^ by fire in die be* 
ginning of the year. 1302. Since that time, however, by the 
aid of liberal benefactions from every part of the Upited 
States^ it has been rebuilt, and the whole institution placed 
under new advantages and regulations, which promise a de- 
gree of respectability an4 usefulness greater than it had eve? 
before attained. - 
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The government of this college is vested in twenty foor' 
trustees, inclnding the. president of the college, and the gcM 
vernor of the state for the time being. The officers of the 
college are, a president (the rev* Dr. Samuel S. Smith); « 
professor of languages; a professor of divinity; a profeiMbr 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry; and 
three tutors. 

The library is now small ; but measures have been lately 
taken, which will probably soon render it one of the largest 
and best* collcige libraries in the United States. The philo- 
sophical apparatus is a respectable one, and also likely to be 
improved, 

llie course of instruction in this seminary is not accurately 
known to the writer. It is believed, however, that this » 
one of the institutions in the United States in which classical 
learning receives more than nsaal attention ; and in'which^ 
beside an advantageous mode of pursuing most of the objectp 
of study, polite literature is cultivated with great success. 

Th||» number of students in this college, at the close of the , 
year 1805, amounted to about 150; a greater number than' 
ever before belonged to the insttotion. They are chiefly 
boarded in the college edifice. The annual expense of each 
is not cc$rtaii(ly known, but is believed to be from ISO to 170 
dollars. 

The annual cominencement in this college is on the last 
Wednesday of September. 

In Pennsylvania there are three colleges, viz> 
1. The Umoersky cf Pennsylvania, in Hiiladelphia. Thi* 
institution v^ formed in 179 1, by the union of the C^Hege qf 
PAUadelphifi, founded in 1753, (see pag6'215) and another 
institution, formed immediately afler the revolutionary war; 
under the same title Which the united seminaries now bear. 

The officers of this institution are, a provost (this place ir 
BOW vacant), who is also professor of natural philosophy; a 
viceprovost, who is also professor of logic and moral philo>- 
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mpkyi a |MK>&8acircf Greek and Latin bogoagecv aprofciasor 
<r^inatbematics;.a profiesRor of Engludi aud belles leUres^ 
and a pni£B»or pf Onental-liUrature* Beside thes^ the ia«' 
fltruclMt ia. the medical K:hcx>l are, a pfofiB||&c of aoatomj ; 
a proAfltor of the iostitetes and ptactice of jnedictaei, a pro* 
Inpor of matecia madica^ natural hisliory^and botany; ^d a, 
piDficaBor of chemistry. This medical school i^ much more 
6e%iifnted hy stodenta thaa any other in the United States. 
(See ▼♦I. ti« p. 18» and vol. iii, p. 2§6.} 

The Ubrvry of this seminary cowasts of aboni lOOQ vo- 
hnnes. The pbitosophical aKKuratuft is toleiiaMy ,gao4 The 
whole number of studenta belonging to the institotic6» ai tbc^ 
close tf the ye^ )80%i was abo«it lOO] but ef these aalf a 
aiiaU portien actu^y bekMi^^ ta tke classes in college^ . 

2*X)ikhmemcpUejfe,imCm}i$h^ This ooUege was fefnded 
in the yaav 1783, and receiTod the name whkh it bears m 
bonofltt of John Qiekinsonj, ea^we, the cetobfaMied polkicat 
writer, and ita most liberal beme&ctor* (Sea page 2^})* 

The gorernmont of this college is in the hands of a board 
of, tiQStees. The officera are, a president. (now the rey. Dc^ 
S^isbet); vicapresideat; and two professors*; The library 
consisls^ of about 5000 vohimes. The philosophical appan 
latna ia snaJL The amount of the fiinds is not known to the 
writer. 

The aiunber of students, in this college is bdiev/ed to be 
about 45 or 50. They are boarded in private flumlioa i* thp 
town. 

3. Franklm collage, in lAoeaster. Tim untitutiev uras 
fimade4 in 17^7, Ur the particuUr. accommodaiion of fte 
Cterman iababitanis of Ptnn§ylT«nia, tia enable l^tena to edi^ 
ante, tbeiir yooth^ in their own^ langunge^ and in cenfom^ 
with their own habits. The principal is a Geiaoan LutheraaK 
and tha Yicepresideat a CalTiMt. Ita pM^eht state ia net 
kaawa to thetvritev^ bat it is believed: noft to be in a very, 
fourishiiig condition. 
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In M^lfti^d there are feiui co}kges> viz. * 

1. St. JoMs colkgt, at Anoa|iolis. Thk coU^ ivai 
fouiuied in the year It 84; and, together with the seminary 
Which wUl be aest men|ionecl> f<Mcms the '^ imivecsifcy og 
Maryland/' . 

S^his. celic^ is govevned by twenty four trusteea., Jx» frfl^ 
cem aire, a president (now- J«ihn> M.'I)oweti» esq,); a^ i^ice« 
president; .and thr!^ professors^ iH funds ave chis^ de* 
rived &mkx voiaatary suhsctiptien; and ao' aAnnal gnant of 
17501* from the state, aided hy tbe iiiceme from the a^ndeote 
fw tttitian. Its libraiy is modeiately large ;* and |to pUo- 
sophicftl appacalus only toleraJI^ g^od' 

In 1801 t^ nuwbep of stodtints. in this institution was 
about 100. 

2. WaAmg^n colitge^ in Chei^ieEtewa, instituted in 1792^ 
and>.Iike the ptecedin^ placed liadec the difiection'dC twenty 
four Visitors or tzustees. In 1787 a permanent fond waa 
granted to this institution,, by a law of the Mtc, of 1^50L a 
yeaf ; which has been, since Continued. No other patticulara 
concerning ^i» cbliege are knowUii 

3. The Catholic college, at Georgeto\\^, on the Fbtowmac^. 
This institution is under the particular dimction of the Ro« 
man catfaolicst^ who form a conndev^i>ie part of the popnia* 
tion of Maryland. The writer Has not been «p bappy as to 
succeed in his attempts to obtain particular infoipiation coo* 
cerning this seminary. 

4. C^shaj college, at Abingdon, in. HarlonL county. 
This college waa founded by the methodiat oimrch ina785^ 
and' intended for the education o£ yoath belonging to tbalr 
commanioa. it is so called in honour of the rer. Thomas 
Coke^ and the rev. Francis Asbury, bishops of the methodisi 
episcopal church. No particulars are known to the writeir 
respecting the officers, funds, number of students^ &c. 

In Virginia there are two colleges, Tiz. 

I. WUlmmint^U^fiuy OolU^^ a| Wilitamsburgh. 7h^ in* 
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fliittition was incorporated in 1693^ by king William sn^ 
queeirMary^ whose names it bears. The credit of obtaining 
Ibe charter, and of organising the establishment, is due to the 
rev. James Blair (See p. 192), Thb was the second college 
fennded in the American colonies. 

The goreming powers in thi.. college are Tested in a^boar^ 
«f Tisilotfs, not exceeding twenty. The officers are, a presi^ 
dent (now the rev. Dr. Madison, bishop of the protestant epis* 
copftl church %tk the state of Virginia), who is also professor of 
m«ral and natural philosophy ; a professor of mathematics ; 
• pnfesflj^r of ancient languages; a professor of modem lan- 
guages; a professor of taw; and a professor of chemistry. 

in the montt school, in this college, the conrse consista o^ 
I. Logic and the philosophy of the human mind. On these 
juhjects, the worics of Dmican, Reid, and professor Stewart 
a(re sttkdied. 2. Rhetoric and belles lettres. Here Dr. BlairV 
lectum are chiefly used. 3. Moral philosophy. In this de- 
partment the author studied is Faley. 4. Natural law. Ruther- 
ivwth and Buriamaqui, &c. 5. Law of nations. Vattel ax^ 
Martens. 6, Pblitics. Locke, Montesquieu^ Rousseau, &^ 
7. Political ecoaomy. &nith's Wealth of Nations. In na- 
tural philosophy there is a regular course of lectures, attended 
with every ttecessary experiment In this course, the worka 
generally referred to, and recommended, are those of Rowii« 
Sag, Ilelsham, Martin, Desaguliers, Muschenbroeck» Cavi^lo^ 
Adams, Lavoisier, Chaptal, &c. ^ : 

In the department of law, the professor take% aa e&tenaiTe 
view ^of the general principles of government; comments oa 
the great work of judge Kackstone ; explains the structure 
and prii)iciples of the American governments, and particularly, 
o^the govenuoent of Virginia. In teaching the ancient and 
aiodern languages, the usual course is pursued. Though all 
the students are not compelled to attend to the former, yet si 
competent knowledge of them is necessary in order to the 
taking of a regular degree. 

rSo particular period of r^ideoce aft this CoU^e is reqwadi 
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Ail attidenU i«lio are pi^pared to go through the preicfibei 
•xamination may receive its honours* 

The number of studenU io this college^ ia the begiiuiiiig 
of the year ia01« was 53. The library contains about ^000 
volumes. The philosophical apparatus^ when procured ia 
1768, lyas well chosen, and tolerably complete. It cost, at 
that time, between 20QO and SQOO dollars. Haviag been in 
constant -use for more than 30 years, it stands in need, of re« 
pairs^ and is less comj^ete than at first. 

The funds of this college were much diminished by tht 
^revolution. They now amount to about 4300 dollani|ifr inn- 
mtm — derived from the rents of certain lands; a oe]:tain 
proportion of surveyor's fees; and the interest of money 
lent. 

There is probably no college in th^ United States ia whiioh 
political science is studied with so much ardour, and in whieli 
it is considered so preeminently a favourite object;* . as ia 
this. 

. 2. Hampden Sidney college, in Prince Edward county. Tbiff 
^minary was founded about the year 1774, chiefly by tha^ 
exertions of the rev. Samuel S. Smith, now president of the 
college of New Jersey. 

This college has scarcely any funds. The pl\ilosophica) 
i^paratus is small. Its library consists of about 500 volumes* 
The number of students may be estimated in general at about 
00 or 70. 

North Carolina has one college, viz. 

The Vnivertitg qf North CaroUm, at Chapel Hill, Grange 
county. This institution was incorporated in 1789; and the, 
legislature of the state, by subsecjuent acts, made large grants 
for its support The college buildings were erected in 1794; 
^nd tuition, it is believed, viras commenced in 1795; 

The iund^of the university of North Carolina are large. 
They coi^tist of 14777/. in cash, public stock and bond^ ; of 
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«lt the property in tlie irtate wKich is or shah h«i«gifter be 
escheated; of 94000 acres of land, in different parts of iht 
stale ; and of other tieal property to a considerable amount. 

Ko other particulars conccnming this inflftitiition are knovni 
lo the writer. 

Sotfth CMt>lina has four colleges, viz. 

1. Witme^orough colleger %X Winnesborougb, in Fairfield 
county. This institution was'founded about the year 1705* 
it is yet in an infant stale; the funds^ number of students, 
ftc, being Rnail. 

2. A college in the city of Charleston. This was instituted 
•boot the same time with the preceding; but has not yet 
attained any great degree of respectability. The . trustees 
have, in a few instances^ conferred the d^ree of bachelor of 
arts; but have not, it is believed, attempted to bestow literary 
honours of a higher rank. 

3. A college at Cambridge, in the district of Ninety-six, 
This was incorporated at the same time with the two last men- 
tioned seminaries ; but it has dwindled into an unimportant 
school. 

4. A college* at Beaufort, also incorporated about the year 
1795. *niis institution has yet been scarcely organised; but 
agreeable anticipations are formed of its respectability and 
useftdness. 

The reason why no college in this state has risen to much 
respectability is, that the legislature, instead of directing their 
aid and patronage to one, which, under these circumstances^ 
might have flourished, have divided their attentions and grants 
among several. Hie consequences have been very unfriend- 
ly to the progress of literature. 

Georgia has one college, viz. 

The University o/Geafgiu, founded in 1785. This mstitu- 
tion is not yet fully organised. Liberal provision has been 
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made by the state for its support; and vrhen the baildings 
and other arrangements shall be completed^ it bids ibir to be 
an extensively usefil seminary. 

Kentaclcy has one college^ viz. 

The Transylvania college, or university, at Lexington. 
This seminary was fotmdcd by the union of two academliHi ia 
December 1798, and styled by the act of union the Transyl- 
vania university. 

The government of this institution is vested in a board of 
trustees. The officers are, a president (at present the rev. Mr. 
Moore), who is also professor of logic, metaphysics^ moral 
philosophy, and belles lettres ; a professor of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and geography; a professor 
of the Greek and Latin languages ; a professor of law ; a pro- 
feasor of medicine and surgery.; and a professor of chemistry. 

The funds of this university consist chiefly of lands, and 
may be considered as amounting to 179Q00 dollars. The li- 
brary consists of ihore than 1300 volumes ; beside a law li- 
brary, and a medical library, for the students of law and me- 
dicine; The philosophical apparatus is respectable^ and mea- 
sures have been taken to rendo* it still more so. 

The number of students at this seminary, in 1801, was 
•bout 70. Of these 19 were students of law, and six of medi- 
cine. The annual expense of boarding, tuition, &c., is from 
60 to 100 donarst. 

Tennessee ha» one college, viz. 

G¥eemiilte college, founded in the year 1794. The funds 
of thist; institul^n are very small. It has a library, consisting 
«f 2000v(4umes; a good philosophical apparatus, and about 
90 AtHdents. 

The officers of the college are, a president (at present the 
ler. Mezekiah Balch), and one othet professor. 

Nm (Fj, jwf^ 294.-i-It is well known, that the ancients. 
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being ignorant of the art of printing, were obliged td employ 
|Hiblic rehearsals as the best means of making known ney^' com- 
positions. In early times this was the case with writers of t(ic 
first class. Herodotus recited his history, in different portions^ 
at the Olympic games; and other writers of great reputalion 
did the same. , 

Tacitus speaks in the following language of the author, 
who is obliged to employ this method of publishing his works. 

1 — '^ Cum toto anno, per omnes dies, magna nocUum 

parte, unum librum extudit et elucubravit, rogare ultroekam* 
Lire cogatur, ut sint, qui dignentur audiro.: et ne id quidem 
gratis: nam et domum mutuatur, et auditorium extruit, et 
subsellia conducit, et libellos dispergit : et ut beatissimus re- 
citationem ejuseTentu5prosequatur,omnis illalaus intra unum 
aut alterum diem, velut in herb4 vel flore praecepta, ad nuUam 
ccrtam et solidam pervenit frugem :* nee aut amicitiam inde 
rcfcrt, aut clientelam aut mausurum in animo cujusquam bene- 
ficium, sed clamorem vagum, et voces inanes, et gaudium vo- 
Jucre." — C. ComelH Taciti Dial de OratorUms, ix. 

Pliny, in one of his Letters, gives a lively description of 
the disadvantages which authors had to encounter in this 
mode of publishing their compositions. 

" Magnudi proventuni poetarum annus hie attulit. Toto 
inense Aprili nullus fere dies, quo non recitaret aliquis. Ta* 
metsi ad audiendum pigr^ coitur. jPlerique in stationibus se« 
dent, tempusque audiendi fabulis conterunt, ac subinjde sibi 
minciari jubent, an jam recitator intraverit, an dixerit prsfa- 
tionem, an ex magna parte evolverit librum ? Turn demum, 
ac tunc quoque lent^, cunctanterque veniunt, nee taoieu re- 
manent^ sed ante finem recedunt ; alii dissimulanter, ac fur- 
tim; ahi simpliciter, ac ilbere. Sed tanto magis laudandi 
probandique sunt, quos a scribendi recitandique studia kaec 
auditorum vel desidia, vel superbia non retardaU Equidem 
prope nemini defui: his ex causis loogius, quamdestinayeram^ 
tempus in urbe consumpsi. Possum jam repetere secessum, 
«t scribere aliquid, quod non recitem ; ne videar, qaorum re* 
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citaitionibus a£fui> non actiditor fuisse, sed CFeditor. Nam^ ut 
in caeteris rebus^ ita in audiendi officio^ perit gratia, si repo&- 
catur."— P/i». lib, i, Ep, 13. 

The poets, who could not obtain an audience otherwise, 
frequented the baths/ ^nd other public places^ in order to 
£aisteB on their fFiend^^ and procure an opportunity of reciting 
their compositions. Juvenal tells us, that the groves afid 
marble columns of Julius Fronto resounded with the vocife- 
rations of the recitiiag poets. 

Frontonifi platan i, con vubfiaque marmoTa clamant 
Semper, et asslduo-ruptae l^ctpre columnar 
" Expectes eadem a sfummo> minimoque poetic 

, Sat i, ver. 12. 

The same satirist suggests, that the poet who wished his 
works to become known, might borrow a house Hut th^ pur- 
|k)6e of pixblic reading ; ancd that the person who aceomiim- 
ilated th^ writjer, might place his friends and frecdmen on the 
j^ack seats, with direcUons to be liberal in theit applause. 

Et si dulcedine famae 

Sueeensus recites, IVlaculonus coimaodat sedes. 
geit dare libertos extrema in parte sedentes 
Ordinis, et magnas comitiim dispo&ere voces* 
Nemo dai^it regum, quanti aubsellia constent. 

Sat. vii, v^f. 3di 

la another place, ip^king of Statins, a popular ppet, he 

Curritur ad vocem jucuadara, et carmen aoaic^ 
Thebaidos, laetam fecit cum Statii^s vrbem, 
Promiskque diem; tanta dulcedioe captos 
Afficit ille animi>s, tantaque Ubidine vulgi . . 

Vol.111. 2 A 
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Auditur ; sed cum fregit subsellia yersii> 
Esurit, intactain Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 

Sat. vii, vcr. B^. 

From a passage in Horace it y^ould seem that in his day 
^writers of the first class disdained t6 employ this method of 
obtaining literary fame. 

Non recito cuiqaam> nisi amicis^ idque coactns ; 
Non ubiyis^ coramve quibuslibet. In medio qui 
Scripta foro recitent^ sunt intilti ; quique lavantes ; 
• Suave locus voci resonat conclusus. Inanes 
Hoc juvat^ haud illud qu8erentes> num sine sensu. 
Tempore num faciani aliene. 

Sat. lib. i. Sat. iv, vcr. 75- 

iVb#e (Q),pag€ 295.-- The following remarks of professor 
Stewart^, on the probable influence of printing upon the future 
interests of society^ are worthy of attention. Whatever may 
be thought of the ^ truth or falsehood 6f the opinions which 
they express^ they afford to the contemplative mind materials 
for very interesting reflections. 

"The influence which printing is .likely to have on the fu- 
ture history of the world has not^ I think> been hitherto ex- 
amined^ by philosophers^ with the attention which the im- 
portance of the subject deserves. One reason for this may 
prol^bly have been> that^ as the invention has never been 
made but once, it has been considered rather as the eflectof a 
fortunate accident, than ^ the result of those general causes 
on which the progress of society seems to depend. But it 
may be reasonably questioned^ how far this idea be just; for, 
although it should be allowed that the invention of printing 
was accidental, with respect to the individual who made it, it 
may with truth be considered as the natural result of a state 
of the world; when a nuhiber of great and contiguous nations 
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are all engaged in the study of literature^ in the pursuit of 
science^ and in the practice of the atts : insomuch, that I do 
not think it extravagant to affirm, that, if this indention had 
not bjeen made by the particular person to whom it is ascribed, 
the same art or some analogous art, answering a similar pur-* 
pose, would have infallibly befen invented by some other per- 
son, and at no very distant period. The art of printing, 
therefore, is entitled to be considered as a step in the natural 
history of man, no less than. the art of writing $ and they who 
are sceptical about the future progress of the race, merely in 
consequence of its past history, reason as unphilosophically as 
the member of a savage tribe, who, deriving his own ac- 
quaintance with former tipies from oral tradition bnly, should 
affect to call in question the efficacy of written records, in ac-^ . 
celeratingthe progress of knowledge and of civilisation. 
' '* What will be the particular effects of this invention 
(which has been, hitherto, much checked in its operation, by 
^he restraints on the liberty of the press in the greater part of 
Europe) it is beyond the reach of human sagacity to conjee-* 
ture; but, in general, we may venture to. predict with confi* 
dence, that, in- every country, it will gradually operate to 
widen the circle of science and dvilisation ; to distribute more 
equally, amoiig alj the members of the community, the ad- 
vantages of the political union, a^d to enlarge the basis of 
equitable governments, by increasingthe number of those who 
ttnderst9;nd their value, and are^ interested to defend them. 
The science of legislation, too, with^ all the other branches 
of knowledge which are connected with human improve-^ 
ment, may be expected to advance with rapidity ; and, in 
proportion as the opinions and institutions of meh approach to 
truth and to justice, they \vill ^^ secured against those revo- 
dtions to which human affairs have always been hitherto sub- 
ject. ' Opinionum enim commenta delet dies, natura judicia con^ 
firmatJ . 

" Nor must we omit to mention the value which the art of 
printing communicates to the most limited exertions of literary 
2A2 
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industry, Hj trtuuriiig thcni up as materials kr tbe future 
examtaatKHi of more ealigiitencd inquirers. In this respect 
the press bestows upon the sciences an adrantage somewhat 
analogous to that which the mechanical ^rts derive from ^ 
division of labour. As in these arts, the exertions of an un- 
informed multitude are united by the comprehensive skill of 
the artist, in the accomplishment of eliects astonishing by 
their magnitude, and by the complicated ingenuity theydis^ 
play ; so, in the sciences, the observations and coBJecturei of 
obscure indiriduals on those subjects which are level to their 
capacitibs, and which fall under their own unmediate notice, 
accumulate for a course of 3rears; till at last some philosopher 
arises, who combines these scattered materials, and exhibits, 
in his system, not merely the iorce of a single mind, but the 
intellectual power of the age in which he \ires"—EUmtnit 
0f the PhUasophy of the Human Mme^ chap; iv, sect. 8. 

I agree with the professor in thinking, that' " the infiueiice 
which printing is likely to haFO on the future history of th« 
world has not been examined,- by philosopfaeni, with diat at- 
tention which the importance of the subject descrres." But 
he has only presented the feir side of the picture. Eipericnct 
proves, that this precious art is not devoted to laudable pur- 
poses alone ; and that in estimating its future influence on hu- 
man happiness, we must take into the account the abuses to 
which it is liable, as well as the adTantages which it tends (• 
produce. 
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Asbury, Fran., iii 347 
Ascham, Rog., iii 129^note , 
Asellius, i 263 
Ash, Dr., i 389 

J., ii 306, 309 

Atwater, J., iii 3l2 

Anblet, i 184 

Audran, ii 146 

Auger, ii 236 

Aulus Gellius, ii 237,. 2S9 

Austin, i 124 

Auteroche, d*, ii 45, 56, ib. 

note 
Avicenna, ii 109 
Avison, C, ii 151 
Ayala, don Juan d*, ii 3^S 
Ayscough, ii 403 
Azyr,,Vicq-d% i 273, 276,. 306 
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B. 

Babo, ill 55, 178 

Bach, H 151 

Bachelier, ii 136 

£acherach> iii 163 

Bacon, ii 14-0 

lord, i 118, 259, 312; 

ii 176, 182, 365; iii 99, 121," 

288, 292, 299 note 
Baczko, ii 350 
Baglivi, i 329, 350 
Bailey, Nath., ii 307 
Baillie, Dr., i 274 . 

miss Jo., iii 43 

Baillyi i 89, 216, 235, 240 

note ; ii 358 
Baker, G., ii 239 
H., i 67, 276 note, 

366 
Balch, Hezekiah, iii 351 
Bancroft, Dr. E., i 63, ib. note, 

121 ; ii 59, 121, ib. note 
Banister, J., i 182, ib. note 
Banks, ii 140 
. sir Jos., i 160, 186 ; ii 

33, 36 note 
Barbauld, Mrs., iii 35, 124, 1 31 
Barbinais, ii 30 
Barclay, Dr. H., iii 218, ib. 

note 
Bard, Dr. a, ii 19,20,21 
Baretti, iii 297 note 
Barker, ii 62 

Chr., iii 88 

Dr., i50; ii 114 

Barlow, Joel, iii 68 
Barnes, Josh., ii 236, 237 note 
Barres, du, ii 62 
Barrow, ii 48, 176 
Baruel, abbe, ii 358 



Barry, Dr., i 358 note 

J., ii 134 

Barthelemi, J. J., ii S57 note, 
358, ib. note 

Barthez, P. J., i 324 note 

Bartholin, iii 74 

Bartholine, Tho., i 265, 265 

Bartholomeo, ii 44 

Bartholon, i 384; ii 97 

Bartolozzi, ii 144, 146 

Barton, professor, i 143 note, 
149, 154, IC\, 170 note, n7, 
1 84, ib. note, 425, 426, 427 ; 
ii 5, ib. note, 24, 326, 327 
note, 403 ; iii 188 note, 264 

Bartram, I., iii 328 

J.," i 184, 426, 429; 

iii 232, ib, note, 277 note 

Moses, iii 328 

W., i 161, 184, 428; 



ii 50 ; iii 277 note 
Basedow, iii 118, ib. note, 124 
Basnage, iii 74 
Bastamente, don, ii 40 
Baster, i 276 note 
Bate, Jul., ii 245, 250 
Bathurst, lord, iii 14 note 
Batsch, professor, i 179 
Battle, ii 236, 
Battonii ii ISO 
Baudelocque, i 377 
Bauman^ iii 175 
Baxter, And., ii 212t 

W., ii236 

Bayen, i 109 

Bayer, Theoph. S., ii 269, 582, 

ib. note 
Bayle, P., ii 362, 367, 371 ; iii 

74,110 
Bayley, Dr. R., ii 21 
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Bayly, ii 249, 276 
Baynton, i S?^ 
Beach, Hi 235, ib. note 
Beattie, Dr. James, ii 175, 183 

note, 184, 195,205,301,330, 

337, 370 note, 374, 404; iii 

17, 24 note, 34 
Beaumarchais, iii 51, ib. note 
Beaume, i 134; ii 120 
Beaumont, de, iii 124 
Beausobre, ii215 
Beauvarlet, ii 146 
BeauYois, de, i 179 
Beanzee, ii 337 
fieccaria, marq. C9ss«, ii 314 
prof. J. B., i 28, 121, 

246„ 253, 384; ii 150 note 
Becher, i 95, ib. note, 105, 188, 
Beck, CD., ii350; iii 175 

. prof, ii 202 

'Beddoes^ Dr. T., i 286, ib. note, 

290, 3^0, S65; ii 8, 333 

note, 336 note 
Bedford, duke of, ii 105 
Beechy, ii 134 
Beeckman, ii 46 
Behring, capt, ii 28, 29, ib. 

note 66 
Beighton, i 51,56; ii 113 
Belidor, i 49, 50, 51 ; ii 114 , 
Belknap, rev. Dr., i 162 note ; 

ii 58, 352, 353 n6te, 363> ib. 

•note; iii 104,. ib. note 
Bell, A., i 273 

B., i 371,373, 374 

--..— C.,i271 

w — -J., 1271,374 

— ^ — ^ofAuchterlony,ii45>45 

Bcllin, ii 62 

Bellini, i279, 315, 318 



Belloy, du, iii 43 note 
Beloe, W., ii 258, 240 
Belsham, T., ii 192 ndte, 205, 

213 note 

W., ii 347 

Bembo, card. P., ii 314 
Biendi, ii*240, iii 13 
•Bennet, r^v. A., i 30 
Bennett, rev. J., iii 132 
Bentley, Dr.R., ii 236, 237, ib. 
' note ; iii 196 note , 

J., ii276 

(potter), ii 141 

Benzelins, ii 350 
Beresfbrd, Jas., ii 239 
Bergius, ii 3 

Bergman, Torbcrn, i 98, ib. 
. note, 99, 102, 103, 105, 109, 

112, 118, 124, 126,191,192, 

196, 197, 198, 201, 234, 254, 

256; ii 3,95 
Berkeley, bishop, i 61, 62; ii 

172, 173,174,176,177,180, 

185 note, 200, 214i 215 ; iii 

209, ib. note 
Berkenhout) i 181, 186 note, 

198 
Berkley, ft-., iii 85 
Bemier, i a9 
Bemouilli, D., i 41, 43, 47.48, 

51 ; ii 74; iii 155 
J., i 44, 50, 51 ; ii 

74, 114 

N., iii 154 

Berquin, iii 124 

Berthollet, i 03, 111, 121, 124, 

134,421; ii 120, 121 
Berthoud, i'83; H 32 
Bertier, ii 151 
Bertrand;, L.j i 23 1> ib. iMte 
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Bertrand, P., i 22S, ilK note 

JBettinelli, iii 53 

BeY«rley> i) 352; iii i25 

Bewick, T., ii 145 

Bewley, i 103 

Bezoutj ii 74 

Biancbini, i 89 

Biddle, Owen> iii 328 

Bidhke, J., iii 32 

Bidloo, i 264 

Bielfeld, baroQ, iii 1 12 * 

Biester»Dr«> i 407 

BiUingiy commodovey ii 41 

Bion, ii 230 

Bii^, i 86 

Bisaet, £hr.^ li 388 

Black, Dr., i 53, 07, 08, 102, 
110,115,118,124,133,108, 
100, 245, 255, 256, ^67 note, 
295, 206, 401, 410; ii J20 

Bladcloek, Dr., iii 21 

iHackmore, sir R., iii 196 nota 
Blackstone (botan.), i 181 . 
■ ' sir W., iii 348 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, i427 
Bladen, Mar., ii 230 
Bladh> i 254 
Bkfegi^en, Dr., i 253 , 
Blair, i 170 
- Dr. J., iii 14 note 

prof. H., ii 283 note, 301, . 

' 330 ; iii 14 note^ 50 note, 63. 
note, 337, 348 

■" Rob., i 65 

f rev. Jas., iii 102, ib. note, 

193 note, 348 

L-. Rob., iii. 16 

— — S., iii 801, 202, ik note, 

203, f?67 note 
Blakewell, ii 105 



Bland, B., iii 248 

Blane, Dr., i 363 

Blaney, Dr., ii 257 note 

BlasiuB, i 2^d note 

Bletterie, ii 240, 244 

Bloch, Matk Eleazer, i 156, 
150; iii 173 

Blodget, ii62 

Bloomer, Josh*, iii 22 note 

Bloomfieki, Rob., iii 32 

Blumenbach, prof., i 146, 148, 

154, 307 ; iii 173 
Boccalini, i 26 note 
Bochart, ii 242 
Bode, ii 251, 261 

prof., i 70, 404 

Bodini, ii 236 
Bodmer, iii 168, 170 
Boerhaave, i 04, 118, I4l, 165, 
' 182, 280, 209, 316, 317, 318, 
310, 320, 327, 352; ii 
bote, 358 
Boethius, iii 315 note 
Bogdanovitch, iii 163 
Bohadfch, i 28, 158, 276 note 
Boileau, iii 22, 84 
Bois, Fran, du, iec Sylrius 
Boissy, iii 51 
Boizot, ii 140 
Bolingbpoke> lord, ii 207; iii 

' 14 note 
Bolton, i 180 
Bomare, i 197 

Bond, Dn Phin., ; iii 21 4 note 
— — -- Thos., ii 16, 10 J iii 

328 
Bondt, i 124 
Bonet, i 365 
Bonetus, The., i 274 
Bonnett, Charts, i 157, ib. 
2B 
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ii 94« 216 
Sonnycamk, J., ii 74 
Bonoflcfni, ii 1^1 
'boon, ii56 

Borcht oomt i 240 note 
Borda, cheT. de )a» i 44^ 51, 

86; ii32 
Bordley, ii 100 nol^ 107 
Borelli, prof«> i 279» 280, 315» 

ib. iMe, 516 
Born, bar., i 197> 2M 

. piof.F.G., iiSQSl 

Bo8> Lamb., ii 230 
Bo8cawen,W.> ii23& 
Boscovich^ JLJu i 20, ibk note, 

21, 22 iiote,78, ib. aote, 36i2, 

383; i]34»209; iii 1ft 
Bmto, ii 5« 
BotfueC, ii 235 
Bossnt, ab.» i 44,. 47, 5.U 
Bostock, Dr. J., i 39^3dS 
Boston, m'.T.,^ii 255 
Bofiwell, Ju,p ii 365,.369 noCe, 

387 note; iii 15 not*, 207 

note 
Botin, ii 320, 350 
Boacher> ii 131 
Bottchet, ii 242 
Boetliger, C.A., iii 178 
Botetourt, lord, iii 246^ ib* note 
Bottger, J. F., ii 121 
Botichef> iii 236 
Bongainville, i 165; ii 36|($7 
Bougaer, i 44^ 60, 62, 7% 24% 

251; ii59 
Booilly, iii 52 
Bonldac, i 255 
Boalton, i 402; ii US 
Boargdat, i 14ft 



Bonvafd, i 73, 80 

Bowdoin, Jaa., i 89 ; iii 104, 

221 note, 250n4te» 261, &. 

not0,33O,331,339 
Bowen, ii 60 
Bowles, W.L., iii 37 
Boyce, ii 151 
Boyle, C. & J., see Orrery, earl 

of, 
R., i 23, 67 note, 03, 94, 

102, 118, 255,d88>327 Mie; 

iii lOO ' 
Boytev, Dr., i 355, ib. note, 

356 

N., iii 222 

Boze,prof., i 25,20; iidO; iii 

na 

fiNOBJ^ van, ii 44 
Bndimd, i 189^.190 
KNidlcNrd,Att4., iii 91, 02^ note 

W., iiiiXf„ib. note 

Bradley, Db,, i 60r7 1, ib. note, 

74,.T5, 79^ 80, 83,404 
Richard, i HO; u 

102 
Bradshaw, pcto.^ ii 334 nota 
Brady, Nic, iii 21 
Braidwood, Thos.,. i 3QS, )6ii 
Brailsford, Dr., i 184 
Bniinah^ r40 
Brtndt, i 199 
Branny iii 172 
Bray, Dr. T., iii 22ft 
fteitinger, iti 168, 17 O' 
Bmwteiv ii230 
B^ybcDr., i 150 
Hceze, i 250 

Bridel & B., i 180; iii n» 
Bridgwater, duka of, ii 88 
Brindlcy, Jai., ii 86, 89, ib^ note 
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Bk-isson, i 5S, 144, 145, 153, ib. 

note, 195 
ftrocklesby, Dlr., i S63 
Bromfield, i 372, 375 
Brooke, i SS5 

— iii 12 

Mrs., ii 38D; iii 13^ 

note 
Brasses, pres. de, ii 233, 337 

des, ii 63 

Brotier, ii 230, 237 

Brougham, i 61 

Broussonet, i 155, 276 liot6, 

309; ii94, 104 
Browal, bish., i 189 
Brown, C.B., ii 390 
— Dr. John, i 284, 309, 

334, ib. note, 336, 337, ib. 

note, 345, ib. note 
—' — Sana., ii 23 



■ T., ii 419 



Browne, ii 44, 49 

Dr. Pat., i 18? 

Bruce, ii 48, 50 note 

Bnicker, ii 358 

Brunck, R. F. P., ii 236 

Bruns, prof., ii 60, 256 note 

Brayere, la, iii 84, ib. note, 85 

Bryant, Jacob, i 14^; ii 61, 
323 ; iii 65 note 

Buat, chev. de, i 44, 47, 51 ' 

Buchan, ii 13 

Bachholz, ii S50 

Buffier, pere, ii 182, 183, ib. 
dote, 404 

Buffori, count de, i 145, ib. 
note, 146, 148, 150, 153, 163, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 223, 234, 
240 note, 308, 309; ii 158, 
311; iii 290 



Bugge, i 89 

Buhle, iL23^ 

Bolfinger, iii 155 

Bnlgaros HugoItna$, iii 317 

note 
Bull, Dr.W., ii 15 note; iii 

227, 228 note 
Bulliard, i 179, 182 
Bullet, ii 325 
Bulwer, i 365 
Banbury, H., ii 133 
Burckhardti i 78, 80 ; iii 173 
Burdoii, ttow., ii 114 
Burg, i 73, 80 
Burgoyne, gen., iii 45 
Burigni, ' ii 367 
Burke, Edm., ii 64 note, 134 

note, 300, 301 note "^ . 
B'urkhard, J.H., i 169, ib.oote, 

170 note 
Burlamaqui, iii 337, 348 
Bormann, prof., i 180, 182; 

ii 136, 2S7 
Burnet, bp., ii $40 note, 343 ; 

iii 192 note 
■■ gov., iii 216 note 

Jas.,«eeMonboddo, lord , 

rev. Dr. T., i 204, 206 ; 

li 151 ; iii 196 note 
Bumey, ii 237 note 
■ Dr.C, ii 148 note, 149 

note, 358, 365 

. miss, sec d*Arblay 



Burns, i 50; ii 114 

— : — - Rob., iii 31, ib. note 35 

Burr^Aar.i ii 155 note; iii 204 

. note 
— ' rev, Aar., iii 204 note, 205 
Burrow, Reub., ii 278 
Buscbing, ii 60 
2B2 
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BaUer, bp.» ii ]76» 205. 215 
■ ■ " Nat, ill 99 

S., Hi 27 

Biixtorf, J,, sen^ ii 244, 243, 
255 

^ — juD., ii 244j 255 

Byrd, col., iii 225 
Byron, capt., ii 32 



Cadet, i 134 
Cadwallader, Dr., ii 15 
Ciesar, ii 257, 239 ; iii 343 
Caesarotti, ii 240, ib. note, 314; 

iii 10 note, 13, 53* 
Cagliostro, count, ii 13 
Cagnoli, i 89 
Caille, de la, i 70, 80,251, 404, 

405 ; ii 48, 84 
Calamy, Dr.Edm., jun„ iii 196 

note 
Caldani, i 284 , 
Caldwell, Dr., ii 24 
Callet, ii 80 

Callimachiu, ii 236, 239 
Camera, i 198 
C^erarius, i 169 
Camoens, iii 12, 13 note 
Campbell, Dr. G.^ ii ^14, 215, 

337 
. -J., ii 363 



(gcog.). ii 63 

.—.(poet), iii 3^ 

Campe, iii 124 
Camper, i 148, 272, 276 
Camni, i 72 
Caner, Dr. H., iii 235 
Canitz, iii 178 
Canova, ii 140, ib. note 
Cant, i 273 , 



Cantemir, iii 6 

Canton, i 28, 39, 121, 247, 

253, 384, 397^, 
Capelius, Lew., ii 244, 249 
Capperonier, ii ^36 
Carestini, ii 152 
Carey, Mat., iii 257 not^ 

W. ii 279 

Carl, i 324 

Carla, du, i 251 

Carlini, ii 140 

Carlisle, i 34, 390 

CarmOy, i 90, 383 ; ii 97 

Caroline, queen, i 20 

Carr, ii 238 

Carradori, i 254, 289 note 

Carter, Mrs. £., ii 239, ib. note$ 

iii 130 note, 131, ib. note 
Carteret, capt, ii 32 
Cartes, Rene, des, ii 68,^ 

note, 167, ib. note^>M, 183, 

185, ib. not^r^iO^ 
CartheyjSMT, i 197; ii5; iii 174 
Cartwrigbt, ii 57 
Carver,!., ii 56, 325 
Cary, iii 277 note 
Casai ii 314; iii 84, ib. note^ 

85 
Cassan, i 243 
Cassas, ii 44 
Cassini, D., i 72, 73 note, 80 

— • J., i 83 

-i- de Thury, ii 6 1 , ib. note 

Castiglione, iii 84, ib. note 

Caswell, i 52 

Cat, le, i 62, 21 1,212 

C^tcot, i 209 note 

Catesby, Mark, i 153, ib. note, 

161, 183, ib. note; iii 229, 

ib. note, 231^ 276 note 
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^^arine i, of Busfia» iii iSS, 

156 
II, of Rmsh, ii 52, 

52%. 324; .iii 154 npte, ld#, 

159, 160, lai note 
Catt, le^ ii |5S 

Cattaneo, u 59 ... 

Cfitteatt, ii 320 note, .350 note; 

iii 6 note 
Catton, d, ii 135 
Catullus, ii 239 
Cavallo, i 31, ib. note, 33, 39« 

54i384; iii 348 
C^vanilles, ab., i. 180, J 82 
Cave,iL, iii 80, 81 
Cavenciish, hun. H., i 30, 31, 

53, 54, 103, 104, 107, llOi 

1 12, 132, 134, 245, 248, 388, 

419, 421 
Cawlcy, i 400 
Caylus, count, ii 130 
Celsius, bish. O. O., ii 35Q 
— ^ -ptot, i 39,72, 132, 182, 

420 
Celsus, i 352 
CepMe, la, i 153, 154, 156, 160 

note 
Ceruti^ ii 240 
Cervantes, Miguel cle, ii 372, 

377 
.Chabart, ii 42 
Chalmers, Dr. Lione), ii 17-; 

iii 228, ib. i{ote 
Chambers^ £ph., iii 110, ill. 
Champagne, ii 240 
Chandler, Dr. T. B., iii 219« ib- 
. note, 236 
-*- — ^ — R., ii54 
Chaaler, L^ iii 229, ib. note. 
Chapone, Mrs., iii 131 > 



Chappe, i 67, 68 

'. jee Auteroche, d' 

Chaptal, i 121, 134, 178, 197 ; 

ii 120; iii 348 
Chara^ i 276 note 
Charles, i 55 
Charleton, i 188 
Charlevoix, ii 50; 57, 325 • 
jCharmes, Pajot de, ii 120 
pharpentier, i 236 
Chateauvieux, ii 104 
Chatelet, mad., iii 132, ib. note 
Chtftterton, T., iii 62, 64, ib. 
' note, 65, -66, ib. note, 67 

note 
Chaucer, ii 66 note, 315 note 
Chaudet, ii 140 
Chauncey, iii 188, 223 note 
^ Dr. C, iii 234, ib. 

note 
Chaussee, iii 51 
Chenier, ii 48 
Cherachi, ii.l40 
Cheselden, i 265, 2^2, 300, 370, 

373 
Che$^rfield, lord, iii 24 note 
Cfaiabrera* ii 313 
Chisholm, Dr., i 362, 368 ; ii 8 
Chladni, Dr., i 59 ; ii 150 ' 
Chomel, ii 3 
Churchill, ii 63 

•— C, iii 25 

Churchman, i 38, 39« ib. note 

Cibber, Col., iii 44 

Cibot, ii 284 

picero^ ii 236, 239, 365, 403^ 

iii 199 note, 268, 315. note, 
340, 343 
Cigna^ i 289, 290,. 385 
Cignani, ii 128, 130 
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Ciretnd, i 594 

Qairaat, i M, 72, 73, 80; ii 

73, 74, 7J 
aap, T., iii 28S, ib. ndle, 261 
Clarendon, fesd, ii ^5, SOh 

540 note, 545 
Clarke, Dr.* iii 268 
m •t^ J., i 565 

^^ -~&, iJSO, 582; ii 

180, 205, 212, 215, 25«, 257, 

ib; note 

i., ii25d 

~-~- R., iii 22d, 250 note 



Claadian, ii S57, - 

Clarigero, ii 56, 525, 550 

Clayton, Dr. J., i 184, ib, note ; 
iii*255, ib. note, 277 nole 
■■ ■■ ■ air R., iii 17 note 

Clegbofn^ i 552, 568 

Clepc, le, ii 54 

■ Dan. le, ii 558 

J.le, ii216; iii 74 

Clesmnr, du, ii 57 

ClippertoA, ii 50 

Clos, du, i 255 

CkMBe]r,Dr.Sain., ii 19,20 

Cockbum, Mrs. C, iii 151 

Coke, ii 105 

T., iii 547 

Colbert, J. B., iri 100 

Coiden, Cadw., i 89, ib, nMe, 
184, ib. note; ii 552; iii 
251, ib. note, 262^, 276 note 

Dr.| i 555 note; ii 17, 



ib. 



note 



i 184 note; i)i 



251 note 
Colebrook, Josh., ii 156 
Colebrooke, ii 278, ib, note 
Poleman, i 276 not* 



Coleridge, 8.T., iti iMte, SS 

Collier, Arth., ii 175 
CoUins, i 276 note 
*>■ And., ii 205, 207, 212 

note 

■ Day., ii 59 

1., iii 259 

v., iii 35, ib. notie,^4 

CoUinaon, Peter, i 170 note, 

426; ii 16 note; iii 215, ib, 

note, 255 note 
Collyer, it 60 . 
Colman, G., ii 259 ; iii 45 
— — •— jun., iii 46 
Colambus, i 262; ii 55 
Consbrune, »i\ 120 
Commelin, i 182 
Commerson, i 1^5 
ComoUi, ii 140 
Cbndamine, i 72 ; ii 59 
Condillac, ii 215, 350, 537 
Condofcet, i 41 )30te, 44, 104, 

186 note; ii 75, 205, 568, 

588 note; iii 144, 149 
Confucins, ii 281 
CongreTe,Wo ii 152; iii 4!^ 

59 
Cook, captain Jaa., i 3$9, 560 

note ; ii 29 note, 54, ib. noM, 

35 note, 56, 37, 59, 40, 49 

note, 51, 66 
Cooke, ii 259 
Cooper, Dr., i 181 
■ ■■■" ■ : ^ ^— Myleft, iii 256, ib. 

note 
Coote, ii 547 
Copley, J. S., ii 150, ib, note, 

155; iii 266 
Corelli, prof., ii 147 
Cornette; i 256 



msxx ov fuasm 



notie 
Cosmo ni of Tdscttiy, i 129 
Coftard^ tik^ ii 2ai 
Cotte^d^la, i^H3,25l 
Cotton^ iii 188 
CotuDDiaSy i 272 
OMilomb) iSf^ 
tiottplet) iiSSO 
Courttuiv^aias; ii 4fi 
CdveBlr}^ i252 
Coward, Dr. W., ii21l 
Ot»wky, Abr., iii S,ih no^ 

MiSo iii^4#, I fa note* 

Cewfwr, W. (pMt), ii 2d8i 307 

note; iii 13, ib. note, 20^ ib. 

note, 21,25, 35^71 
— («wg.), i 264, Q6B, 

S73. 
Coxe, W., ii 53, ib. note, 321 

note, 322 note^ 365$ iii 154 

note 
Craig, J., ii73 
Cramer fmathv), ii?^, 75 
(poet), iii 22; IW, 172, 

177 
Crants, i 182 
. ■ Bbv., n 57 note 

Craven, lady, ii 54; in 132 

nofte 
Craufiird; <?•, ii278< 
Cirawfcrdi i 118, 124; 133^291, 

296, 297 
CreBillofl, sen;, iii'49' 

jun., ii 379 ; iir 56 

Creech, T., if23r 
Crell, i 117, 135; iii 174 
Ci^nnei de Venhin'de'la, ii 32 
Creuts, count de, ii 320*^ iii 5^ 
Creye, i-flW 



Crevier, ir236 

Croft, Herb., ii 308 not^; iii 

66 not^ 67 aote* 
Croix, de la ()Mel)> i Ifor Hole ; 

iii 16 note, 18 not* 

> (mathO n Tf 
Chiker,H.T., iii 1{0^ 
Cronstedt, F., i 124, l9f note, 

190, 198, 199^ 2)96 
Crousaa, ii216 
Crozat, ii 56 
Croze, la, ii 251 
Cruger, iii' 5$, 17& 
Craieks&aali^ i 34| 134^ 2^^ 

275, 390 
Crutwell,, ii 63 
Cruz, don J. de la; iii 59-, % 

note 
Cuff, i 67 

Cullen, Dr. R, li 150* 
— ^ W., i 112, 3M; 330, 

ib. note, 331, 332, 333, 356, 

350; 352; ii 5, 17 
Culpepper, i 67 
Cumberland, ii 237' 

■> ■ ■ , R., ill 8, 4^ 

Cunttning, Br. J., ii22? iii 253^ 

ib. note . 
Cummingi^ Alex;, iii 202 note 
Cunxus, i 25 
Currie; Dr., i 352i ib. note ; i}^ 

7,24; iii 31 note 
Cbrry; ii 5T 
Curtis, i 180, 181 
Cuthbertson; i'52; i^^^ 
Ciider, Dr. UTanair., iiaf*; ib: 

note, 251 ; iii 264 

^--*Timi, iii 222; ib. tt<]itr 

Cuviei:, i 151, M*, 276i ffT, 

4^ 423^ 424^ 
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Dacter. mid.* ii 240; iii 130 

liote, 13% ib. note 
Bfthl ii 128 
Dfthlbeii^ i 186 
Dahlin, ii 320, 350; iii 5/11^ 
^ S6, 56 
Dtlgarno, i 365 
Dalibaid, i 27 
Ballaway, ii 54 
Dalrymple, Al., ii 02« 03 
BaltOD, i58>251>253 . 
Buner, hon. Mn., iiJ40« ib. 

note ; iii 132 note 
Dante, H 30 
Dmtv, prof., ii 249 
Dercet, i 123 
Daren, ii 240 
Barley, A., ii 114 
Dartmouth, lord, iii 242 note 
Darwin,. Dr. Er., i 134> 177, 
179, 188 note, 235, 509, 338, 
ib. note, 339, 340, 341, 344, 
345, ib. note, 340 note, 350, 
585, 397 ; ii 5, 40 note, 94, 
P& 97, 104, 209, 21 1, 408, 
410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
410, 417, 418, 419; iii 10, 
17 note, 07 note, 132 
Dftubenton, i 148, 150, 194, 

270 
Dayenport, J., iii 188, 189 note 
Dand, iil31 
Davidson^ Jos., ii 239 
Davies, S., iii 202 note, 207, ib. 

note 
Dayig, i 407 note, 413, 414 

S., ii 270 

Dayy, i 34, I03> 1 18, 134^ 289, 



292, 293, ib: note, 297; 350 

390,.391, 392, 393, 422 
Davy, ina}<»', ii "208 
Dawes, i 80 
Day, S.,; iii 124. 
Debern, i 197 
Degen, ii230 . 
Degrandpre, ii 50 
Dehl, ii 141 

Delambre, tee Lambre, de 
Dekmetherie, i 134, 197, 225, 

220, ^4 
Delany, Mrs., i 428 
Delayal, i03; ii 121, 150 
Deli8le,ab., iii 18, 19 note, 30 

— ' see Isle, de I* 

Delor, i 27 
Democritus, i 70 note 
Demosthenes, ii 230, 238, 240; 

iii 343 
Denham, sir J.^ iii % 
Denman, Dr., i 377 
Dennis, iii 74 
Deparcieux, Ant, ii 72 
Derachayen, iii 103 
Desaguliers, Dr., i 24, 49, 50, 

51,53,243; ii 114; iii 84» 
Desfontaines, i 1:00> 177« 185» 

908;ii94 
Desmond, W., ii 120, ib. note 
Destouches, PhiL, iii 50 
Dexter, Dr. Aar., ii 22 ; iii 203 
DibdiD, iii 40 
Dickinson, J., Iii 247, ib. note, 

251,340 . 

Jon., iii 198, 204 

, note, 205 

^ckson. Dr., Steph., i 120, L27 

*Jast., i ^9 

Dicqnemare, i 270 note 



iNDieS OP NAto 



Diderot, ii 37S, 3M, Sfefe; tu 

50,111 
Oidot, ii 11^, ib. note 
Dieman, i 124< 
Di^merterofeck, prdf., i 2f84 
Dietrich, li'llJO 
Dilknius, prof. j. J., 1 l^JJ, 

180,'ib. note, 181 
Diodorus Sic, ii 2^6 
i)ioti CWiui, ii iJ36 
pixon, capt, ii 29 note^ 39 
DbbrftzUoffer, ii Si 
Dobson, Mrs., ii SQ5 ; ill 132 

fiole 
n: — t., ill 145, ib, note, 

257 hofe 
Doddridge, Dr. Phil., in 21, 193 

note, 2i3 n6le, 337, 34& 
Dodson, Ja^., ii 72, 74 
ttod^ell, H.^ ii 21 1, 212, i{). 

note 
Doederlein, Dr. J. C, fl ^54, 

255 iibtfe 
DoUond, i 64, 4o^ 
Dolomieu, i 197, 237, 240 note 
Dombey, i 160, 185, ^37 
t)oliali^ i 138, 159, 276 'note 
I>onovan| i 157 
Dordt, ili52 
Dbrthes, i m 
l>otterviitej ii i246 
Douglas, Dr. W., i 355, ilj. 

note, 356 note 

Jas., i 2d5 

Dow, Alex., 11 270, 27i 
Downey, W., i 42S 
Downman, Dr. flu^h, iii 17 
Drake, Dr. N., i 6 nbte; lii ll 

nlo^e, 37 
Drakenborcb> ii 236, Hi 

Vol. JII. 



bran, le, i it2 

Drayton, W. H„ iii 248, ib. 

note 
Drie^en, ii 261 note 
Drumniond, W., ii 23^; iii 

36 
Drury, i 157 
Dryden, J., ii 295 ; iii 2, ib- 

note, 4| 13*, 22, 44, 51, 59 
Dubelloy, iii 50 
buche, Jac, iii 215 note 
Dudley; Paul, iii 231 
Diifay, i 65 ; Ii 1^1 
Duhamel, i 1^6, 30^ 
fiuker, ii 256, ^37 
Dulariey, !D., iii 248, ib. note 
Dummer, Jer., iii 1^6 
Duncan, ii 239 

Dr., ii l\ 

• — J., iii 348 

Dundonald, lord, i 134; ii 94^ 

96,' 97 
bunkelberg, K., iii iH 
Dunning, M 334 note 
Duhster, iii 188 
Dunthorne, i 86 
Dupuis, ii 245 
Durell, ii251 
Dusch, J., iii 19, 178 
butehs, i 6 note, 26 note, 169 

note; ii 17^ note 
Duval, Graflon, i 425 
Duvaucel, J 89 

Dwight, Dr. Tim., ii 25 note j 
' iii 67, 104, 243, 341 
Dyer, J., iii 15 

E; 
Earle, sir Jis., i 373 
Eaton, iii 188 
2C 



INDEX OF NAMES. 

Ebeling, prof.^ ii 60, ib. note ; Emmons, Dr.> iii 268 

iii 175 Empedocles, i 168 . 

Eberhard, ii 202 Enfield, Dr, W., ii 358, 363^3 
Edgeworth, Maria, iii 1 1 9, 124, iii 337 

132 Engel, J. H., i 235 j iii 171 

' R. L., iii 1 19 J. J., iii 55, 178 

Edwards, Bryan, ii 50 note, Englefield, »ir H., i 78, ib. 

349 note note 
Pr. Jon,, ii 325, 326 . Entrecasteaux, ii 42 

note, 407 * Epee, abbe de 1', i 366, ib. 
-T., ii247; iii 196 note 



note Epictetus, ii 236, 238; iii 131 

: G., i 152, ib. note note> 

J., i 66 Epicurus, ii 208, 235 note 

-. Jon., ii 205, 206, ib. firasmus, ii 365, 367 



note ; iii 208, ib. note, 267, Ernest, J. C. G., ii 236, 237 ; 

ib. note, 268, 338 iii 178 

Eeles, i 385 Erpenius, ii 242, 260 

£!gede, Hans^ ii 57 note Erskine, T., ii 376 note' 

Eichhorn, prof., ii 251, 256; Erving, W., ii 22, ib. note; 

iii 179 iii 253, ib. note, 336 

Elam, Sam., iii 341 ' Estala, ii 63 

Elhuyart, de, i 199 » Estrange, sir Rog. I*, iii 90 

Eliot, rev. Dr., i 356 note, 418 ; E^hes, capt., ii 39 

iii 104, 105 note, 188, 241 Eton^ ii 54 

note, 253 note, 257 Euclid, iii 337, 343 
Eller, ii 96 Eugenius, abp. of Slavensk, ii 
Ellicott, i 90; iii 262 240; iii 164 note 
Ellis, i 67 Euler, L.; i 38, 39, 44, 45, 48, 
J., i 159, 161, 180, 276 64, 73, 75, 80; ii 72, ib. 

note note, 74, 75, 76, 84; iii 154 
— -- W., ii 103 Euripides, ii 236, 239 ; iii 315 
ii 238 note 



Elizabeth, erap., iii 158 Eustacbius, i 262 

-^ queen, iii 129 note Eustathius, ii 233 

Elllven, iii 163 , Eutropius, ii 237 

Elphinstone, Jas., . it 3G4, 305 Evans, Lew., ii 58 

Elvius, i 50; ii 115 Evelyn, J., ii 92 

Emerson, i 45, 50; ii 70, 73, sir G. S.,,i '52, 243; ii 

75,114 ■ 78 note 



INDfiX OF NAMES. 



Swing, Dr. J., i 85, 89; iii 
258, 239, ib. note, 262, 269 
note, 328 

^ F. 
Fabricius, li 236 
ab. Aquapendente, i 



262 



I J. C, i 157, ib. note, 

158, ib. note 
Fabroni, i 35, 198, 389, 392 
Fabronius, ii 364 . ^ 
Faden, Wm*, ii 59 note 
Fahrenheit, i 120, 121, 131, 

133,420 
Fairchild, i 170 
Falk,J. P., iii 161 
Falconer, Dr. W., i ^ note 421 

?— W., iii 31, ib. note. 

Falkener, father, ii 59, ib. note 

Fallopiifs, i 262 

Farinelli, ii 152 

Farquhar, G., iii 44, ib. note * 

Fasch, ii 151 

Faujas, i 197 

Fawkes, Fran., ii 239 

Fay, ii 120 • 

. 1 du, i 24, 27, 28, 2& 

Fazel, Abul, ii 271 note 
Feder, ii 202, 216 ; iii 1 18, ib. 

note 
Fenelon, abp., ii 5S5 ; iii 132 
Feraud, jaibbe, ii 3 1 1 
Ferber, i 198, 236, 240 note 
Ferguson, ad., ii 347 
Jas., i 84, 89; iii 

337 
Ferishta, ii 270 note 
Ferrein, ii 5 
Ferriar, Dr., i 329 note 



Feuillle, ii 30 

Fielding, H., ii 298, 374, ib. 

note, 375, 376, ib. note, 377, 

380, 382, 397 note 
Finley, Dr. Sam., iii 202, ib. note 

^ — Jas., iii 202 note 

Fiamingo, ii 140 
Fischer, F.F., ii 237 
— — (mus.), ii 151 
Fisher, iii 227 note 
Fitzgerald, Dr., ii 249, ib. note 

250 
Fitch, Dr. Ebe., iii 338 
Flamstead, rev. J., i 70, ib. 
. note, 405, 412 
Flatt, prof., ii 202 
Flaxman, ii 140 
Florian, ii 389 
Florinsky, iii 161 
Florus, ii 237 
Fobes, iii 261 
Foersch, ii 46, ib. note 
Fontaines, des, see Desfon^ 

taines ' * ' 

Fontana, abbe, i 102, 103, 134, 

154, 276 note, 307, 309 
fontenelle, ii 311, 363 ; iii 34, 

47 
Foote^ Sam., iii 46 
Ford, sir Fran., ii 97 
Fordyce^ Dr. G., i 368 ' 
■ — ^ Jas., iii 132 

. Forrest, ii 42, 46, 47 
Forskaol, i 276 note 
Forster, Dr. G., i 185 
•^ — J.R., i 147, ib. note, 

184, 186, 234, 253; ii 36 

note, 44, 278, 323^ iii 173 
Forsyth, W., ii 103 
Fortis, abbe, i 150 
2C? . 



imis^ Qp VA^JI^ 



k^^r, ii 112 notf 

t<;*herfi[ill, BIT., i 170 not<?, m, 
ih. note; ii ft; iii 1^1^ nqtf 

Foolis, An^., ii 117 
V5Qurcray# i 53, 34> W, 11 Q 
notc^ lU, 124, 178i 197^ 
256, 290, 348, 3Q1 

Fourmont, *u.28r^ 

t^Dwle, D^n., iii 92, 

Fowler, Dr., \ 33 

^xa^ucis, Wwi., iii lS2ififit^^ 

I of Germany, i 12^ 

P4u, ii 239 

•i T£^ench, ii^i^ 21,4^ n/Qtfi 

Franckling, T./ ii. 238, 239 

Franklin, Dr, B^., i 26, i\), iy)t«,.' 
27, ib. note, 28, 53, 1^1, 
235, 244, 246, 251, ib^ m>t^^ 
253, 356 n9t^ 3^6, 38$^; ii, 
16 note, 44> 123, 1^9, 150, 
ib. note> 268, 304; iii7Q, Sh 
91 not^ 103, 199 not^g, ^06, 
ik ivcfte, 2P7 upt^i 20£[, 21?;, 
213, ib. not^, 214 not^, 2,15, 
219 npte, 221 not^ 238, 24^^, 
not^, 25p.npt^, 328, 33; 

J^., i 3^6 not§ ; iii 

9]> ibk note, 92 

Frederic II ^f PruasjLa, iii^ 1^3^ 
ib. note 

Frediatof^y, iii 6 

Freen^a^i^ rev. D^, iii 105 note 

Freneau, iii 6^ , 

Fresnoy, Lapjlp^t d^, ii. 3.$9 
note 

Fre^iejT, ii 30 

Fjcisf^h,. i 150. 15^; iii, 168, 
173 

Frisi, i 89 

Fronto, Juliu^^ iji 35? * 



%^, ii 62 

Fryan^iipftljyj i^ 1-^5^ n<^ 
Fuchs, ii 151 
Fulda, iii 169 
Fulhame, Mrs., i 127 
Fumeaux, cap^, ii 39, 
Ifua^li, iil30> 135 
Fyfe, i 270, 271,273 

Gahriiel, dpn* ii 23?, il?, x^i& 
Gabrielii, ii l$i? 
Gaertnerj, J^q?„ i 177 ; iii 173 
G^iip, i 1,22, 1,?4;^ 19/?,^ 199. 
Gail, prof., ii 236> 24^ 
Gainsborough, ii 134, 13<5j 
Gale, Dr. Bep., ii 8 H9te, IQ, 
G^ljPQ, i 299, Uh 312^317, 

35^ . 
Qajijeo,. iSl^ 
Galletti, J. G* J.^ ii 348.; iift 

175 
Ga}lis^^^n;«^ v^^rc^ de la, i 

183, ib. note 
Galloway, Jos., iii 247, 24^ 

note, 2^9. note 
Galvani, Dr., i,31, 3)2, 3^ 
Gardei;!. D^Al^x^, i 15?, 154 

note, 161, lQ3i ii9,. 17; iii 

2?a, 229, 23ft npti?. 231, 274 

note 
Q9X<Jeyef> iii 163 
Gardner, H 8p 
Gyaett;, Dr. T., i 34 not«, 36 

note, l56.note, 197, 256; ii 

141 note 
Garrick, Dav.> iii 45 
Garth, Dr.. S.^ ii^39 
Garve, Christ., i 394; iii 171 
passendji i ^5.3 



IN^^ OF NA»fS§r. 



Gatteref, iii 175 . 
baubius, i 324, i])f i^pt^ 325 
Gaultier^ si>be, ii^ lUi^, 
Gay> J., iii 33, 47 
G^ji^^^]^, iii 175 , 
G^eiip, C^rt 4^ ' i 146.^ ii 

311,323,337. 
Ged, W., ii 11$, i]^, npte, 117, 

ih. AOt^ 
tee^, <Je^ i 157 
Gellert, i 197 ; iii |74 
Q. F,., ii 3.1j6;. iii.4^23. 

170^ I7.§ft VWF 
Gengemb^e^ i IQ^ 
Genlis, 1^ 4e, ii 3^ j iji 1 IGt,, 

1^4 
Gcntil^ 1^ j^ 27 a>^ Uk Hfitfi^ 28.4 
Geofifc^jr, i.l57 
Gffiffipy, i 94, Ul?,^ 170. 276. 

George the First, ii 3jl 

Ocorgi, 1^ J;. ©„ ^ 54^; iii 

' 161 
Gerard, i 173, 182 
- ......" ii 1 3a 

Gs&s^m^^g, iii 55 
Gc^per, Jl, A., iii^fi* 235^ 
■ , ■ .../..., Jw M., M 236 
Sol, ii 316; iii 4> 5, 

33, ib. note, 34, 7 1, n/$> 177, 

178 
Gezelius, ii 363: 
.Oiannoni, ii 350 
Oiardini, ii:152 
.Giarnoyichi« ii \51 
ail)b(is> Dc, i 387 
Gibbon, E., ii 301, 303* 346, 

ib« BQle; iii 475, 23^ note 
fiieseke, iii \Ql 



Giford. Ui ^i, 2a 

Gilbert, Dh, i 23, 36 

Gill, Dr., iii 230 note 

Gillie^ Dr. J., ii 238, 239^ 34r 

Gilpin, ii 135 

Gioajinptti, i 2^ 

(jiobert^ i 178j ii 95 

Gioenni, chev., i 198, 241 o^te 

Giordano, ii 128, 130 

Girard, ab., ii 3^7 

Giraud«t, ii 131 

Girtanaer, Dr., i 117> l^,29U 

349 
Gisborne, T., iii 3^ 
Gladwin, Fran., i^ 268 
Gleditsch, prgf., i 175 
Gleig, Dr., i 22 nptq, 36 note, 
Gleim, F.W., iJi 5, 177 
Glenie, Jas.ji ii 7 1 
Gljs^on, I^., i 269 
Gloyer (of Virginia), i 161, ib. 

Qotc 

< R., iii 8,. ib. notQ 

Gluck, ii 151 

Gmelin, i U7, 150, 178,. 182j 

236, 253, 308 ; ii 5 note, 44, 

45, 53 ; in J161, 173 
Gobien, C, ii 44 note, 269 

note 
Godfrey, Thos., i 85, 406,407, 

ib. note, 408, 415, ib. note, 

416, 447; ii 84; iu 261, 

266 

— - jua., i 417' 

Godin, i 72; ii 59 

Godwin, Mrs, M*W., ii 3aSi 

iii, 133, 
^-s — . W., ii 2P3, 302? note, 

388; iii 144, 149 
Goethe, J. W. von, ii 3.1 6> SSfli 



INDEX OF NAM^i 



iii 23/50, 54, 5S note> 176, 

178 
Goeze» i 159 

Goldoni, C, iii 54, ib. note 
Goldsmith, 01., ii 298, 347, 

555, ib. note 381, ib. note, 

597 note ; iii 51, 45, 56 note, 

71 
Golius, ii 242, 260 
GoUikof, iii 165 
Golovin, iii 162 
Gomarus, ii 246 note 
Gooch, i 373 
Goodwin, Dr.,. i 294 
Gordon, ii60 

1- T., ii 259 

Gosec, ii 151 

Gosselin, ii 61 

Gossett, ii 140 

Gottsched, J. €., iii 4, 168, 

169 
Gouan, i 155, 173, 182> 276 

note 
Goudin, i 81 

Gongh, Dr. J. P., ii'lOl note 
Goulard, ii 8 
Gousset, ii 261 note 
Graaf, de, i 263 
Greeyios, ii 235 
Graham, Geo., i 44, 84, ib* 

note, 85, 86 
Mrs. C. M., ii 347, 

355, ib.note; iii 131 
Grainger, Jas., ii 239 
Gralath^ i 25 
Granelli, iii 53 
Grange, de la, i 51, 73/ 75, 

291; ii73, ib. note, 74 
Granger, Jas., ii 362 
Grant, if 51 



Gmun, ii 151 

Gravina, it 515 

Gravesande, i 44, 52 

Gray, ii 249 

— — — l&dy Jane, iii 129 note 

T., ii 565 ; iii 55, 58, ib. 

note, 66 note 
Green, B., iii 91 

S., iii 188 note 

W., ii 246, ib. note 

Greene, ii 151 
6reenland> rniss^ it 156 • 
Greenway, iii 277 note 
Greenwood, iii 261 ^ 
Gregory, Dr. G., i 55 note 

J., iii 132 

* Jas., ii 205 



Jas., i 65 ; ii 68 

-*^— — ^ rev. G., ii 246 note 
XIII, pope, i 88 ; ii 

88 note 
Gren, i 124, 257, 291 
Gresset, iii 28,36,51 ' 
Gretry, ii 151 
Greuze, ii 134 
Grew, Dr., i 169, 170, 175, 508 

Theoph., iii 200, ib. note 

Grey, Steph., i 24, 66 
Grierson, Mrs. Con., ii 256, ib. 

note, 237 ; iii 130 note, 152i 

lb. note 
Griesbach, ii 252 note 
Griffiths, ii 62 
Grischow, i 89 
Gronovius, i 156, 162 

J.> ii 236, 237 

J. F., ii 235, 229 

note, 233 note 
Grosier, ab., ii 44, 281, 284 
Grosser, de, i 121 



INDEX OF NAMES. 



€rdss^an, iii 55, 178 
Grout, Jon.» i 68 note 
Grove, ii 215 
Guarinus, ii 244 
Guerrin, ii 240 

-^ (paint), ii 131 

Guettard, J. S., i 17(i 
Guirhard, ii 141 
GugUelmini, i 46, 47 
Guidon ii 128 
Guignes, ii 282 
Guillot^ Merin, i 125 
Guldenstaedt^ ii 53; iii 161 
Gasman, Bar., i 53 . 
Guthrie, W., ii 60, ib. note, 

63, 1239 
Guys, ii 54 
Guyton-Morveau, i 110, ib. 

note. 111, 113, 122, 123, 

134, 254, 421 
Gwither, Dr., ii J58 
Gyllenborg, ii 96 
■ ■ L . count, de, Ii 320 ;; 

iii 5, 12, 36, 56 

H, 
Haberlin, ii 349; iii 175 
Hackman, iii 162 
Hadley, i 51, 65, 85, 406, 407, 

417 ; ii 84 
Haen, von, i 368 ; iii 174 
Hagar, Dr. Jos., ii 284, 285 

note 
Hagedorn, iii 19, 177 
Hagen, i 180 
Halter, ii 234 note 
Haldane, Col., i 390 
Halde, J. B. du, ii 44, ib. note, 

269 note, 281 
Hales, rev.. Dr., i 97, ib. note. 



102, 103, 110, 125, 166, 176, 
251, 288, 308, 363; ii 94, 
96,97 

Halhed, N. B., ii 271, 272, 273, 
ib.* note, 278 

Hall, iii 215 note 

Chester More, i 402, 403 

Hallenberg, ii 350 

Haller, baron A., i 174^ 175, 
182, 268, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
280, 281, ib. note, 28^, 283, 
284, 285, 287, 307, 309, 313 
note, 324 note, 336; ii 158, 
316? iii 4, 5, 19,30, 177 

Halley, Dr. Edm., i 38, 52, 59, , 
70, ib. note, 7 1 note, 77, 80, 
82, 23!, 243, 248, 251, 253, 
407, 415, 416; ii 71; iii 
196 note 

Hamel, du, i 124; ii 94, 102, 
104 

Hamersley, Dr, W., ii 21 

Hamilton, iii 270 

— — Dr. Hugh/i ^43, 244, 

ib. note, 377 ; ii 75 

(of Dublin), i 253 



132 



■miss, ii 388; iii 119, 

'. — sir W,, i 240 note, 

248 
Hammond, Jas., iii 33 
Hampton, ii 239 
Hancock, J., iii 222 note 
■ -T., iii 221 note, 222, 

ib. note, 336 
Handel, G. F., ii 149, 152 
tlanmer, sir T., iii 48 
Hanway, ii 44 
Hardie, iii 232 note 
Hardouin, ii 237 



ISUEK OF NAMES. 



Hare, tisJi. F., ii 21-5, 246 note Haynes, iii l8S 



Hargrave, Jas., ii 1 10 
Harmer, rev. T., ii 288 
Harpe, la, iii 49 note 
Harris, ii 62, 63 

Dr. J., I 62; iii 110, 

ib. note 
Ja.^., ii 194; 213, 331, 



ib. note, 332, 335 
W., ii 367 



Hays, Miry, iiSBS^iJil^i 

Haywood, H., iii i2i^, ^JOHdt^ 

Hazard, Eb., i417; H3if§,ft. 

note 
Hearne, Sata., ii 54 
Heath, ii 146 
Heberden, i 368 
Heckcwalder, ! 162 tm « 

326 note 
Hedouville, iiiV4n<it6 



Harrison, J., i 83 ; ii 123 note 

Hartley, Dr. Dav., i .149; ii Hedwig, i 1^0; l^l I7? 

• 189, ib. note, 191, 192 note, Heeren, iii 178 

193, 205, 209, 331, 406, 407 Hehl, i 40 



Hartlib, ii 91 

Hat-vard, J., iii 335 

Harvey, Dr., i 143, i62, 263, 

305 
Harwood, ii 236 note 
Hawkins, i 51 

Hasse, prof., ii 256; iii 179 
Hasselquist, i 182 
Hassenfratz, i 112, 178, 197, 

ii.'yV, 256y 200, 292; ii 94, 

95,97 
Hastings, War., ii 265, 270, 

^71 note 
Hatchett, i 125, 126 
Hatton, T., ii 77, 78 note 
Hauy, i.l97; ii 76 
Havercamp, ii 257 
Hawes, Dr., i i67 
Hawkesworth, Di\ J., ii 63, 298 
Hawkins, i 373 

■ sir J., ii 358 

Hawksb^e, i 24, 5Q, 5,8 

Haydn, ii 148, 151 

Haye, ii 239 

Hayley, W., ii 367 hote ; iii 

n, 20 note, 27 



Heittecke, i 56)5 
Heinrich, ii 349 ; iii 175 
Heister, L., i 270, 27i, 369; 

iii 174 • 

■ — ptof., i 169 p6te, 179 

Heliodorus, bisL. of tt'itc^ ii 

370, ib. n6te, 371 
Hellot, i 63 ; ii 121 
Hehnoht, vati, ilOSjli,® 
Helms, ii 59 ' ^ 

Helsham, iii 348 
Helvetius,Cl.A., i489;ii202, 

ib. ndtfe, 388 nt)t^; Hi U^> 

149 
Heih^erhuis, t ib., ii 229, ib. 

note, 230 note, 236, 332, ib. 

not6 
Henk^i, i lS5^ 111 174 
Henley, i 384 
Henry, ii 57 ' 

Dr., iii 63 ttdti 

^ ftobv, il 347, 355, 

ib. note 

•^ -Hugh, iil*^Att« 

Math., fii 13f6 mh 

-^-^^W/, ity4,3t90;ili2l 



INDEX QF K^Ml^ 



<5^rUi?lot, *, ii 242, 260 
Herder, J. G.» i Hd; ii 202, 

?43> 3 IjJ, 33Q, ib- notc^ 3dd ; 

tii IQ ii9jt^, U )K>U> 22« 471, 

it(* Wt^, 176, 178 
lfer0i^» 1% i 180 
Heri^t, J., i 15^ 
Hermann, Dr.Pavl, i l^S, ib. 

note, 234, 3?3 pote 
Hermbstadt, i 13^ 
}l|^i3»«9«F.J., ii 9A9 
Hero, i 399 
Herodotus, ii 2$^, 2^a^.24p; 

iii 352 
Herring, abp., iii 218 no^ 
Hcr^bel, Dr., 1 66, ib. note, 

68,74,75, 76, 79, 86, 118, 



Ifippqerabfs, i 316» 3^jZ 
Hire, de la^ i 62, 80 
Hirt,prrf.,ii^q; ^ilt? - 

Hoadlfy^ Pr. :^tt., iii ^5, rt>- 
note 

Hobbcs, ii 176, 207, 208 

Hudges, ii 44 

Hodgson, Dr., ii 2^7 note 

Hoe^t, ii ^8 

JB^^an, ifr. f., I 199, 266, 
SOfi, 3?5. 3?7, lb. note, 328[, 
329, 330, 332 i ii 17; iii 

' 174 

G.F., iJ80 



Hogarth, W., u 131, 132 ' 
Holberg, bs^rcm, iii^ 56, ib. note 
120,121, 404, 4O5^,420;iiii73. Holcralt, T., ii 3$B ; iii 30 note, 
Hemy, Dr. Abn., ii 22; iii 4^ 



253, ib. note, 336 
Ezek., ii 21 ; iii 



253, ib. note, 336 
Hervas, J. L., ii 324 
Hesiod, ii QS6, 239, 240; iii 

159 note 
Ueaainger, iii 178 
Herelius, i 405 
Hewaon, i 269, 270, 275 
Heyne,€.G., ii236; iii 178 
Heael, pr4»f. W. F., ii 256, 261 ; 

iii 179 
HMmf, i lOa 
Hieme, i 188, 190> 255 
Higgins,Dr.W., 1434; ii 123 
Hill, sir J., i 177, 181, 189; ii 

5, 94 
Hilkty, 1968 
^Hillegas, aldn., i 417 
Hindenbourg, ii 73 
Mipparchus, i 405 

Vol. nl. 



Holden, S., iii ^36 

Holder, i 365 

Hole, R., ii 232 note ; m 9 

Holland, ii 02 

HolUs, T., iii 221, ib. noie, 33!5 

Hollmann, i 216; ii 216 

Holme, iii 196 note 

Holmes, R.> i 425 

Hoiwell, J. Z., ii 270, ib. note, 

575 ' 

Homberg, nn, i 134 
Home, Dr. F., i 276 note; ii 

120 

R, i 374 

■• J., iii 42, ib. note, ^ 

note,m 
Homer, ii 231, 232, ib. note, 
^ 233, 235, 237,238,5240, S74 

note, 417 ; iii U note, 63, 

159 note,:S36, 343 
^-^r — H., ii236L 
2D 
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Hoogeyecn, H.» ii 230, ib. 

note 
Hook, Dr., i 286, 288 
Hooke, R., i 67 note ; iii 100 
Hooker, ii^5; iii IS8 
Hoole,J., iii 12 
Hope, prof.; i 124, >72, ISO, 

199 
Hopkiiis, lit 1B8 

Dr.. iii 267, 339 

tlopkinson, mn., iii 215 note 

-T., i 27; iii 214 

• note, 215 
Horace, ii 236, 239, 240; iii 

28, 159 note, 336r34'3, 354 
"Horn, van, i 263 
Home, bislV., i 18, 381 
Hornemanr ii 50, ib. note 
Horsefield, Dr., i IBI 
Horsley, bish., ii 205 
llosack. Dr. D., i 187 note, 

429 
Hos^pital, 1', ii 75 
Houbtgant, C, Fran., ii 244 
Iloudon, ii 140 
Houghton, ii 49 
Koustoun, i 182 
Howard, J., i J364, ib. note 
Ph., i 223, 226, 227 

;iote, 228, 240 note 
Howe, iii 243 
Howell, ii 62 
Huddart, ii 62^ 
Hmkon, i 172* 181 

. — , J., ii 261, 277 

Huet, ii 235 

Hufeland, i 348 ; iii 174 
. HugoUnuft, R, iii Sn note 
Hulme, Dr., i 377 



421 ; ii 94, 97 ; iii 17 J^ 
174 

Home, Dav., i 9 note; ii 174, 
ib.note, 175, 176, 177,180, 
185 note, 195, 200, 201, 205, 
214, 215, 297, 301, 303, 344, 
345; iii 129 note, 175 

Humpage, i 268 

Humphreys, iii 68 

Hunt, Dr., ii 256 

Huntingdon, countess of, Ki 442 
note 

Hunter, ii 278 

capt., ii 39 

Dr. And., i 309 

_ W., i 148, 150,266, 

ib. note, 268, 271, 275,287,- 
306,363,370,373, 377 
.„ _- J., i 14-8, 266 note, 275, 



304, 305, 306, 370, 373^ 375, 
.389' 

Hutcheson, Dr. Fran., ii 215 
Hutchins, ii 56, 62 
Hutekixisan, gov^, ii 352; iii 

249 note 
■' ►J., i 15, t6, 18, ib. 

ftote, 209, ib. note, 356 note, 

379, '381,382; ii 244^24* 
-. -T.; iii 247 



Hutton, Dr»C., i 42, 44 note, 

244; iii 115 
J., i ^22„ ib.. note, 

223, 248 . 
Haxbam, Dr.y, i 363 ; ii^ 8 note 
Hujrgp^s, i64;: ii 68, 77. 
Huysum, ii 135 
Hyde, Dr. T., ii 242, 264 



I. 



Jrlumboldt, wn, i 33* 125* 17^, Iffland, iii 5i5„ 17a 
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Ihre, prof. J., ii 319, 320, 325 
liinski, iii 6 
Imlay, G., ii 58, 62 
Inchbald, Mrs., ii 389 ; iii 46, 

132 note 
Ingenhousz, i 30, 12I# 125, 17.8, 

308, 383, 384, 418; ii 94, 

96 ; iii 174 
I]>gli% Dr., iii 236 note 
Inokhodzof, iii 162 
Irodioaof, iii 162 
Irvine, Dr., i 118, 133 
I^le, de P; i 132, 420'; iii 155 
^^ — Rome de T, i 195, 196 ; ii 

76; iii 155 
—•1 Wm. de V, ii 61, ib^ note 
Isocrates, ii 236, 239 
Isceus, ii 239, 

Israeli, d% ii 37 1 note, 388 
Ivanof, iii 16^ 

J. 
Jackson, Dr., i 362, 368 
Jacob, Giles, iii 115 
Jacquin, prof,, i 59, 135, 182; 

ii94,97; iii 173, 174 
Jakob, prof.,. ii 202 . 
Jallabert, i 26, 28 ; ii 96 
Jamison, i 197 
.Jaoffiret, i 147 
Jauvenet, ii 128, 130 
, Jay, Jv ii\ 242 note, 270 
Jefferson, T., i 162 note; ii 58, 
62, 78, ib, note, 326 ; iii 103, 
248 
Jenisch, D„ ii 324 
Jenner, Dr., i 357, 358 note 
Jenty, i 27 1 

Jervas, ii 128, 137, ib. note 
Jones, Jhr. J., ii 17, 19, 20 



Jones, rev. \V., i 18, 381 

sir W„ i 179; ii 45, h, 

ib. nbte, 239, 260, 261, 265 
note, 266,. ib. note, 267 note, 
iJ72, 273, ib. note, 274, 275, 
ib. note, 276# 277, 278 note, 
284,288 

Wm., i52>84 ; 

— : (F.R.S.), ii 74 

Johnson, Dr. S., ii 238 note, 
239 note, 294, 296 note, 297 
note, 298, ib. note, 299, 307,^ 
308, ib. note, 309, 364, 365, 
ib. note, 366, 367 note, 376 
note, 387, ib. note, 396 note; 
iii 3 note, 14 note, 15 note, 
20, 25, 28, 30 note, 39 note, 
42, 49, 63 note, 71, 84 note, 
85, 86, 89 note, 296 note, 
297 note, 29d note, 299: note, 
317 note 

—. H., ii 17 

rev* Dr. SI, ii 259 ; iii 

218, i^. note> 219,1^5 

Jomelli, i 151 

Jortin, Dr,J.', ii 365 

Juan, don, i72; ii 31 

Jnkes, ii 144 

Juncker, i 134>324; iii 174 

-iii, 74 

Jimius, ii 30a, ib. note 

Jurin, i 62 

Jussieu, B. de, i 159, 175, 182 

Justin, ii, 237 

Juvenal, ii239; iii 20, 25,128, 
353 ' 

K. 
Kalm, prof., i 163, 183, ib, 
note; iii 276 note 
2D2 
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Rak, rtf. J. 6.» ti <58 note 
Kk)n<ff« IkM, it idif; iii ^ 

note 

Kant, lib., H 195j tl>. nMe, I £17, 

196, ld9, SOO, ^1 
Karamsin, lii 6, 7, li6^ 
Karsten, i ^SOO 
Kar^ner, f>r6f.,' i JO; ii 115 
Kastttcr, A. G., iii 15, 175, 

177 
Kaiifibiatin, Ang., ii 135, iK 

note 
Keefe, J. (?i iii 4* 
Keill, Df. J., i 2S^, lb. ndtti ( ii 

09 A6te, 74 
^ _ Jm., 1 12B5, 315 

Keir, i 1(52, 103s 11*> U7, 

124 
Keitb, i 19^ 

> G., iii 197, i^.iiole 

Kellgren, iii d^ iQ 

KeUy,Hagli, i^i 46 

Kempt^, Tboate 9» iii )93 

note 
Kendal, i M ^ ii itS tlote 
Kennet,1>r.v iii 4^ note 
Kennicot, Dr. Ben., ii'259. ib. 
. A(>te; 253, ib. nlQt^, S54, ib« 

note, 255 nolt<^ 
Kfehrick, Br, W., il !l05i 309; 

iii 76 
Keo§^, i ISfi 

Kepler, i69; iit$S^ lii 2SS 
Ker, ii 126 
Keralio, mile., ii 349 
Kerguelen, ii 37, 42 
Khailof, iii 16S 
KKeta&of, ii 1322 { iii 0, i6, 

103 



Kit^^nr, }l«fb., in 554 
Kittdersley, N. £., li 278 
King, £., i $19 note 
Jttnnersley, Ebe., i 27 ; iii 215, 

216 note 
Kinsley, Apollo*, ii 2X9 
Kipling, Dr. T„ ii U8 
Kippis, Dr. And, ii 302 
Kirwan, R., i 5S, 103, 104^ 1 15, 
118, 124, 129, 194, ih.iiole, 
199, 200, ib. note, 232, ib. 
note, 233, 234, 230, 238 
iS6t^, 239 note, 241 note, 
243, 249, ib. iiote, 251, 254, 
257, ib. note ; ii 95, 90 
KiHsaai, Dr. It., ii 21 
Klaproib, i 124, 126, 192, IW, 
201,256; ii3| iii 174, 29d 
Kleehiin, i 158 
Klein, ii363 
a ■ J.T., i 144, 146, 156, 
159; iii 173 
Kleist, t6n^ i 125 ; iii 4, 2i, 

30, 178 
Kft Wbbrg, i 350 
Kling^fl^id-nii, i 89 
Klinger, iii 55, 170 
Kloprtoicjt, ii 310; iii *, 5, I*„ 
11 note^ 22,36,55,71, 17 J, 
ib. note, 177, ib. note, 178 
Klugel, i 9# 
Kn^nt, CbrietOj^bei*, L li6; m 

173 
Kheeland; San^., iii 91 
Kneller, ii 128 
Kniaeshnin, {ii 163 
Knight, Dr. 13., i 37, 39i 59fe, 
397 ; ii 83 
M lt.P., ii 162 
Kn6!!t, Dr.TIc*^ iii t%k 
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Kaimpf^j i 182; it m, ib. 

note 
KMIsky^ ni l^d note 
K(^en> it 47 ' 
KO]^f; fm6n, lit 158 

Kf>9M, Hi 163 

Kbt«lsfft(tf^ ill }6t? 

KotdftiMi ift 162 

Kot^fii^, Hi 55, lb. iMie, 178^ 

Kr9(a^nil6iBi i28; n6 

KrklMHvfi il 9$# 

Kreig,DaV;> i i82> ib< liot« 

Kr«gcr* ii21« 

Kuhn, Dr. Ad, ii 18 $ iii W 

K^kl%e> rer. D^., ii S43 Kote^ 

^b9i ibv note, 259 note 
Kuster, ii 236, 25^ QOt^; iii 

L. 

Ladd, Dr., iii 68 ^ 
lA^rWtUg^ il d^t) 
L^^r^tdem, i 185 
Laghy, ii M, 74 
Uidlie, Dr.> lil <ift6 ndte 
L^li&nde} de, i 9 nbib» "77 il^te, 

78, 79, ib. adU> 80. 404,- 

405; ii 80 

^. le Fran^p^ts i 7» 

Lallemand, ii feS6, 94?r 

Ldfhb^, ! 1^ 256 

tiitob%ri, 1 39> ib. tfcftb, S6, 89, 

120; ii 115; ill 17^ 
L&inbl'e, dt, I ^6, Hi 404 ; Ii 

79 note 
Lanustherie, de, ^<? IMilte^- 

therie. 
I^ncey, Jaft. ic, Si ^1«, ib. trote 
laQcisius, ii^ 



Landen J., ii 71, 7S 
Langhorne,Dr.J., i\M9 

— Wm., ii 239 

Langle, de, ii 38 
Langles, ii 284 
Lantier, ii 358 
Laptief, ' ii 29 
Larcher, ii 240 
Latham, i 152 
ij^hrop, l>r., iii 268 
Latrobe, ii 57 note 
Latta, Jas., iii 215 note 
Lavater, rev. J. C, ii 159, 160 ; 

iii 171 
Lavoisier, i 52, lOSi 104, 106^ 

107, 108, 109, 110 note, 11 U 

112 note, 118, 122^ 123, 124« 

1 83> 245, 248, 288, 289, 290, 

291, 292, 295, 349, 418i 419, 

421 ; ill 263, 290> 348 
Lawrence, ii 134 
Lawson, i 197 

'^ Dr.L, ii 56, ib. Mtt 

Lax, i 89 
Lazzarlni, ii 314 
LeaR, l)f„ i 365 
Leber, i 27 1 
- Ledyard, J., ii 49, ib* hole 
Le«, Arthtif> Sii 24)^ 

'. miss, iii 4^i 1 321 note 

Leeuwenhoi^k) i S65, 399| 3tt« 

320 
!J^ibetft^kn> i «i$ 
Leib'njtz, i 19i 40^ •l(rt> S8S; 

ii 68, 69 noiOj 73 ttotft> H, f 
; 185> ib. tibte, 18*, 192, 205, 

212 note, 214, 430; iii 155, 

i68v IM 
Leigh, R, ii 255 
Leijiewitz, ifi 5^> 178 
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Lelahd, ii 258 - 
Lempriere,J.» u29S 

: : W., n 48 

Lennox* Mrs. Char, iii 151 
Lenoir, i 86 

' AI«x.j " 142 note. 

Lennep, J. D., ii 229> ib^ note* 

Leontieff iii 164 
Leopolds ii 520; iii 6 
Lepechen> ii 55; iii 161 
Leake, N. G., i 159^ 200^ iii 

173 
Leslie, Rob., ii 78 note 
Les8> iii 172 
Lesseps, ii 45 
Leasing, G* £., ii 3 1 6, 389 note ; 

iii 5, 55, ]70| 171, ib, note 

178 
Lcttsom, Dr., i 181, 367^ 
Levesque, ii 240 

mile., iii ,34 
Levita, Elias, ii 244 
Levitsky, iii 163 
Lewis, ii 62 ' 

Dr.W., i 197; ii 5 

.^ ^ R, iii 28 

-N.G., ii^385 . 

XIV, ii235; iii 100 

XV, i 7? 

Li^ht^ehr, iii 178 
Lidner, ii 320; iii 6 
Lieutaud,- i 29.4/346« 368 ; ii 5 
Lightibot, r 181 . 
Lind, Dr*, i 33 > 

*-- J. H., i 352, 359, 363, 

. * 3(^Si ii 33 
Lining Dr. J., ii 16 ; £ii 228, 

ib. note 
Linn, Dfi, i 58, 2^52 



ir 



tiein, J. Blair, iii 239 note, 
268, 271 note 

Linnoeus, h 141, 143, 144« 
145, 146, 152, 153, 154, ib, 
note, 155, ib; note, 156note«. 
157 note, 158, 160, 161, 167, 
169 note, 170, 171, ib. note, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 178, 179, 
ib. note, 182, 184, note, IS5, 
186 note, 189, 194, 198, 350, 
428; ii 3, 105, 123 note? 
iii 231 n^te, 232 note, 290 

Linwood, miss, iiJ39 

Lisle, de, see Isle, de V 

Littlebory, ii 238 

Livingston, P. V.j iii 2Q5 note 
■ '> .- Rob. R., ii 107. 
123 note 

. r— . — " Dr,W., iii 235, ib. 

note, 247 

Livy, ii 236, 2^ ; iii 336, 343 

Lobo, ii 48 

Locke, J., ill, 13; ii 166, ib. 
note, 167, 168, 169, HO, 
172, 174, 175, 178, ib. note. 
180, 183, 190, 192, 200,214, 
. 295, 330 ; iii 197, 203 note, 
337, 339, 348 

Loesner, ii 236 

Logan, iii 21 

r— Dr., ii 1Q7 

Jas., i 170 note, 406^, 

. . 412, 415, 410 note; iii 198, 
ib, note, 268 

Lomono^f, nS^l ; iii. 6, 157« 
ib. note, 158, 163. 

Long, ii 190 .. 

. Dr., i 84 

•> J„ ii 57, 325 

Longalius, ii237 
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Longiauii, ii Q$6, 239 ; lit 343 

Loowenoern, i 89 

LoskieU 6. H., ii 57 note 

Xoasios^ ii 216 

LothariuSj emp./ iii 317 

Loareiro^ i 182 

Low, J.^ iii 114 note 

Low^tz> prof.> i 120> 121, 122 

Lowth, h'ish., ii 246, ib. note, 

- il56, 257 note, 306 ; iii 336 
. Loyart, ii 50 

Lubbock, Dr., i 127 

Luc, J. A. de, i 52, 58, 132, ib. 
note, 219, ib. note, 221, 222, 
237, 244, ib. note, 245, 24«, 
'251,252,430; ii 205 

Lucan, ii 237, ^39, ib. note; 
iii 13 

Lucas, ii 49 

Lucian, il 236, 238 ; iii 343 

Lucretius, i 6; ii 235 ilote^ 
. 237 

I.udolf,Dr., 125; iii 173, 179 

Lttdwig, C. G., i 148, 174, ib. 
note, 197, 370; iii 17.3 

Lulolff, i 235 

Luther, iii 167 note 

Lye, ii 325 

Lyonet, i 67, 157, 276 note 

Lysias, ii 236 

l^yttleton, lord G., ii 347, 355 
potse, 374 note; iii 35 

M. 
>Iaas, prof., iiv202 
Macartney, lord, ii 44 
JVIacauley, Mrs., sec Graham, 

Mrs. C. M. 
Ma<;bride, Dr. liavid, i 350, 

3^3 ; ii 120 . • 



M*Clincb, ii 112 note 
M'Culloch, i 37; ii 84 
M'Dowell, J., iii 204 note, 347 
Maciarquhar, Col., iii 112 
M'Kean, gov. Jos., iii 269, 33$), 
Mackenzie, ii 381 
sir Alex., ii 57, ib. 

note 
Macklin, C, iii 46 
JSIaclaurin, Col., i 48 ; ii 73, 74, 

7-5 
Maclean, Dr., iii 263 
Maclurg, Dr., ii 24 
Macpherson, Jas., iiF 10, 62, 

63, ib. note 
Macquart, i 197 
Macquer, i 63, 101, 105, 109, 

118, 123; ii 121; iitll5 ' 
Madan, M., ii 239 
Madison, Dr., i 90, 251 ; iii 

224. 246, 262, 270, 348 
Mallei, ii 314; til 53, ib« note 
Magaw, Sam., iii 215 note 
Magellan, J. H. de, i 85, 189 

note ; iii 3129 
Magnol, i 166, 18^ 
Mahon, lord, i 31 
Mailla, J. M. de, ii 2^^ 
Maillet, \ 242, 21 jJ 
Maimbray, i 26, 384; ii 96 
Mairan, de, i 248, 249, 253 
Makin, T., iii 198 
Malebrancbe, ii 170, 171, 173, 

176, 183, 185 note, 192 
Malespina, don, ii 40, 59,62, 
Malgyn, ii 29 
Mallet, i«9 
Dav., ii $05, 365 ; iii 

15 note 
Malmesbury, lord, ii 331 m4e 
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Halo, d«a G.» ii 840; Hi I'S 
Malone, £., ii 134 «ole; 4ii. 

49> 66 note, 67 note 
Matpighi, i 143, 147 note, 175, 

263 
Malthus, iii 148 note 
Manfredi, i 89 $ ii 73 
Mannevillette, d'Aprea de, i 

418; ii 62 
Manniog, Dr., i S77 
' rev. Dr. Jas., ili 242, 

ib. note, 340 
Mansfield, Jar€d> ii 81 note; iii 

261 . 

lord, i 403 

Maratti, i 180 

-^ '" C, ii 128, 130 

Marchand, capt. Steph., ii 41 
Marches!, ii 152; iii ^3 
:Marck, la, i 175, 182 
Maresch, J; A., ii 151 
Maugraaf, i 12<2, 124, 126, 190, 

191, 199, ib. note, ^1; ii 

143; iii 174 
Marigni, abbe, ii 261 
Marini, ii 313 
Marion, ii 37, 51 
Mariotte, i 12a, 251 
Mariti, abbe, ii 43 
Marivaux, ii 37d, ib; note ; iii 

52 
Marinontel, ii,379; iii 52 
Mariden, W., ii 46, 276, 323 
Marshall, t 164;. iii 264, 277 
. note 

— capt., ii'69 

' — W., ii 103' . 

Marpurg,. ii 148 

Marsh, Eb.G., ii 257 note 

Marsigli, Lew., i 155 



|faBleHi,P.J.«ii8U; iii$a 
Mortens, iii 948. 
M^,de, i 164/42;l 
Martin, B., i 67 f iii 34i8 
Martine, Dr* <?., i 1 52 aol^ 
Martini (musioiat}, ii J^l 

— {fsimier), ii 130 

Martyn,J., ii:23^ . 

^.^ r-.praf. T., i 172, 181 ; 

iii i 15 
Maram, Dr. Tan, i 34, 391« 

394 
^ary, 4|iieen, iii 348 
Mascagni, i 27.0, il>. :note 
Maschalof, iii J 63 
Masckf, ii 244, 249 ' 
Maseces, Fia., .ii 72,74 
Maskelyne, Dr., i 79« BQ, 404; 

ii 84 
Maaon,iC., i:80, 82 
— .,~w.Dr., iii 286. note 
W., ii 365, 366; iji 16, 

35, 42, ib. «ote,.6^note 
Massie, T., i 426 
Mas60D,.il79 
Matthasi, C. R, u 231, 252 

note; iii 178 
Mather, Dr. Cotton, i 355 ; iii 

188, 189 tiOiM, 241 note, 317 

note 
^lattaioe, ii>236 
Mauduit,.i 160 
Maupertuis, i 72 
Maurice, i;ev.T., ii 278, 286 

note, 288;. iii 32 
Mawe,T.-, iii 115 
iViakcey,. Dr., iii ^344 
Mayeo prof. Tob., i 73, 70, 80, 

^2, ib.^note, .1J7, 249^40*. 

4'J5j il95; iii 17t3 
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MayhenK^ Dr. Jon.^ iii 234, ib. 

note 
Mayow, Dr., i 93, 97, 103, 

286, ib. note, 288 
Mead, i 324 
Meares, ii ^9 aote, 39 
Mechain, i 78, ii 79 note 
Meckel, J.iF., i 268, 271 ; iil 

174 

i jun., i 272 

Medici, Lorenzo de, ii 365 

Medietas, i 179 

Meinery, prof-^ i 149 ; ii 350| 

364; iii 169 
Meissner, Dr. J* H., ii 254 
Melanderkielm, i S9 
Mellin, ii 202 
Melmoth, W., ii 239, 898 
MelvilU, i 62 
Menander, iii 315 note 
Mendelssohn, Moses, ii 2}6; 

iii 170 
Mengs, ii 130 
Menin, ii 29 
Menzies, i 289 
Menzini, Bened., ii 313 
Merian, M. S., i 156, ib. note, 

184; iii 173 
Merkenius, iii 74 
Merrick, Jas., iii 21 
Mesmer, i 40, ib« n«te; ii |4 
Messier, i 78, 405 
Metastatic, ii 149, 151, 314, 

S65 ; ill 36, ib. note, 47, 6S 
Meiherie, de la, jec Dekme^ 

therie. 
Meusel, iii 175 
Meyer, i 105, 124, 135; iii 174 
Michaelis, Dr. C. B., it 250, 

955, 261 ; iii 179 
Vql, III 



Michaelis, J. H., ii 250, 255, 

256, 261 ; iii 179 
-. pro£ J. D., ii 245^ 

ib. note, 250, ib. note, 255, 

261 ; iii 179 
Mfchatix, A., i 180, 185, 42» 
Michel, rev. Mr., i 396, 397 
Micheli, i 166, 179, 182 
Michelotti, i 47 
Mickle, W. J., iii 12, 13 note 
Middleton, ii 60 

ii 96 

^ capt, ii 51 

■ i - Dr. Conyers, ii 298^ 

365 

, * Peter, ii 19, 20 

Mill, Dr. J., ii«51, 252 note. 

Miller, Dr., ii25 

-. Ph., i 170, 181 ; ii 102 

note, 103, ib. note; iii 115 
Milles, dean, iii 65 note 
Miliot, C. R X., ii 348, ib. 

liote 
Milne, Rob,, i 22!, ib, not^ 

222 
Milton, ii Q9$, 367 note, 417; 

iii 1, 3, 8, 9, 10 note, H 

note, 29, 36, 70, 72, 170, 29Q 

note, 297 note 
Minot, G, B., ii 354, ib. 

note 
—judge, iii 105 note 
Minto, Dr. Walt., iii ?62, ib, 

note 
Mirabaud, iii 144 
Mirkhond, ii 268 
Mitchel, i 39, 61, 382, ^9&, 

397 
Mitchell, Dr, J., i 147, 183,, 

ib. note; ii 16, ib» n^ta^ 
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58; iii 232, ib. note, 276 
note 
MitchdUJ^S., i426 
Mitchill, Dr. S. L., iii 263, 
26-V 

prof., i 128, 129i 130 

note, 102 note, 202; ii 24, 
25, 107, 403 
Mitford, \V., ii 347 
Moehring, P. H. G., i 15^ note 
Mohrenlieim, iii 163 
Moitt, la, ii 140 
Moivre, de, ii 71 
Moliere, ii 132 ; iii 52, 54 

note 
Molini, don, ii 59 
^lolyneux, i 60 
Monboddo, lord,, ii 193> 194, 
214, 230, ib. note, 329, ib. 
jiote, 334, 335, 342 note; iii 
16 note 
Monet,- ii 146 
Monge, i 134, 194^. 
jMonis, Jud., ii 259 
Monnet, i 134, 197, 256 
Monnier, le, i 72, 80, 86, 173, 

405 
Monro, IstDr. A., i 148, 265, 
ib. note, 275, 306, 370 ; ii 
10 

2d Dr. A., i 148, 156, 

265 note, 271, 272, 275, 
306 

3dDr.A.| i 148, 265 



Montague, Mrs., iii 131 
Montausfer, ii 235 
Montesquieu, iii 348 
Montgolfier, J., i 54, 55 

.— Steph., 1 54, 55 

Monti, iii 53 
Monval, iii 53 
Moor, Josh., iii 241 note 
Moore, ii 140 

ii 239 

— - — capt, ii 31 

Dr. Ben., iii 342 

— J., ii 381, 382 



note, 266, ib. note, 268,270, 
272,273,283,306,371 
Dr. Don., i 363 



. E., iii 42 
. J., i 425 
■ prof., iii 35 1 



Mons, van, i 117 

Montague, lady M. W.i i 354:5 

ij.54. 



More, miss H., iii 43, 119, 124, 

132,139 note 
Moreri, iii 110 
Morgagni, i 273, 274 
Morgan, Dr. J., ii 18; iii 236, 
237 

-:^ W., i384; ii72 

Morghen, ii 146 
Moritz, iii 169^ 
Morland, G., ii 13iJ 
Mojro, abbe, i 2.10, 216 

Morone, ii313 

Morovief, ii 29 

Morrell, ii239 

Motris, Ant., iii 198 

C, 4 425 

Morse, Dr. Jed., ii 5S, 6$^ 336 
.Morton, Mrs., iii 68 

-.-^— T^ iii 46 

Morveau, see Guyton-Morvcau. 

Moschus, ii 239 

Mosteiin, ii 263 note, 35.4 n^tt; 
iii 167^ 171 

Moss, i 377 . 
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Mott, iii 240 note 

Motte, de la, iii 34, 50, 52 

Moultrie, Dr. J., iii 228, ib. note 

Mouzon, ii 62 

Mozart, ii 148, 151 

Mudge, i 65, ee 

Mueller, J. G., ii 349; iii 175 

O. R, i 160, 161, 182, 

276 note ; iii 173 
Muhlenberg, Dr., i 184; iii 

264, 276 note 
Muirison, Dr., ii 8 note 
Mulgrave, lord, i 243, 254; iiS4 
Muller, see Mueller. 
Murateri, ii 314 
Munoz, ii 351 
Muni'o, Dr., i 33 
Muntz, ii 136 



Nesbit, iil45 

Neumann, i 126, }90, 201 ; iii 
174 

NevodtsikofF, ii 30 

Newcome, Dr., ii 257 note 

Newcomen, i 5Q, 400, 402 ; ii 
113 

Newsham, ii 115 

Newtpn, sir I., i 6, 11, 12, 15, 
18, ib. note, 19, 20, 24, 41, 
46, 48, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
^5, 69, ib. note, 72, 7-4, 93, 
94, 118, 122, 131/ 195,316, 
380, 382, 408; ii 68, 69 
note, 70, 73, ib. note, 147, 
180, 185, ib. note, 190, 192, 
200, 406, 407 ; iii 132 note, 
196 note, 197, 240 note 

Nichplai, ii 389; iii 176 , 



Murphy, Ar., ii 239 ; iii 43 

Murray, Jos., iii 220, ib. note Nicholas, Rob., iii 248 

r- J- R-* " 127 note, 138 Nicholl, Dr., ii 21 



note, 140 note 

Lind., ii 306, ib. note; 



iii 124 
prof. J. A., i 159 ; ii 5, 

ib. note; iii 174 
— — sir Rob., ii 1120 



Musseus, iii 176 
Muschenbroeck, i 39^ 244; iii 

348 
Musgrave, S., ii 236 
Mutis, don, i 185 

N. ■ 
Jfalrne, i 52 
Napief, ii ^8 
Nares, ii 305 
Na^yler, i 374 
Neckcr, de, i 179, ib. nole 
N^edbam, i 160 



Nicholls, Dr. Fra., i 274, 324, 

325, ib. note 
Nicholson, W., i 34,' 55 note; 

134, 197, 390,392,395; iii 

115 
Nicolini, ii 152 
Niebuhr, ii 44, 47, 262, 268 
Nieuen1;yt, i 243 
NieuhofF, ii 42 
Nisbet, Dr. C, i'26 note; iii 

252, 345 
Noble, ii 99 
Noldechen, ii 100 
NoUekens, J., ii 140 
Nollet, abb6, i 24, 26, 28, 52, 

384 ; ii 6, 96 
Nooth,Dr., i 134 
Norden, Fred., ii 47 
Nordenflycbt, mad. de, iii 6 ' 
2£2 



INDEX Of NAM£8. 



Korrii, II 171, 213 
. ■ J.> iii 198 
Norths Mrs., i 4'2d 
Northcote, ii 134 
Nuck, 1264 

Oddi, i Sd 
Oeder, i J82 
Ogden, Dr. Jac, ii \i 
— — J.> iii 220 note 

: Josiah, iii 220 note - 

Ohssohn. d', ii 54 

Olbers, Dr., i 89. 403 

OHvet, ii236 

Olivier, i 157, ib. dote } ii 54 

Oounagank^ ii 135 

Opie, ii 134 

Orford, lord, ii 132 note, 383 

note, 384; iii 43* ib. note, 

66 note 
Oriani, i 8D, 89 
Orme, ii 277 

Ormoy, d', i 30> 383, 384 j ii 
.97 
Orrery, C. earl of, i 84 ndte 

J.^earl of, ii 239> 355 

iwte 
Osbeck,'i 1Q5| ii 42 
Osborn, Dr., i 377 
Ossian^ iii 10 note> 6i2i ^3^> ib» 

note 
Oswald, Dr., ii 183 not^ 135, 

195, 404 
Otis, Jas., iii 247 
Ot^yay, T., iii 4U 59 
Oudenorp, ii^d? 
Ouseley, sir W., ii 265^278 
Outhier, i 72 
Ofid* ii 237^239; iii 159 oo^e 



Owen, iii 112 
0;cen8tiema, coont, iii 6 
Oaei1»lzkofsky> iii 161 

P, 
iPage, i 90 ; iii 262 
iVgesi 1254} ii 37 
Paiko0; ii 30 
Pakhomof, iii 159 note 
Paley,Dr.W., ii 215 note; ill 

337,348 
Pallas, prof., i 146, 148, 150, 

ib. note, 158, 159, 161, 182i 

198, 234^ 236^ 276 note; ii 
. 43,44,45,53, 324; iti l^U 

ib. note, 1$4 
Paoletti, ii 313 
Paolino, ii 273 
Papin, i 400 

Paracelsus» i 102, 105^ 311 
Perceval, de« i, 89 
Parker, Jas., iii 92 
Parnell, Dr. T., iii 29 
Parcieux, de, i 49, 50; ii 114 
Parey,Amb., i 372 
park, Mungo, ii 50, ib. nofe^ 
Parkhurst, i 18^ 381; ii 229, 

245,249,250 
Parkinson, ii 13 
Parks, W., iii 224 
Parkyns, ii 144 
Parmentier, i 178 ^ ii 95, 96, 

104 
Parr, ii 237 note 
Parsons, Dr.,. ii 1^$ 
Paschall, I., iii 328 - 
Pasqain, Ant., ii 134 note 
. Paterson, ii 276 

:;-. lieut. ^., i 32 notfl, 

. 389: ii48 
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Patrki> i 194 

Patterson^ prof., i 8^, 90 { iii 

t^aulus, il261; iii 170 

Panw, iii 236, 282 

Pavon, dion, i 184 

Payne, ii 60 

Pcale, C. W., i 112 notej ii 

123 
Pearce, li 236 
Pearson, Dn, i 12S, 256, 358, 

ib. note* 
PecbliniJ.N., i 147 note 
Peck, iii264> 
Pecquet, i 263 
Peithner> i 194 
Pekin, iii 163 
Peiletan, i 33 
Ptelletier, i 122- 

Pejloutier, ii 325 

PeinbertoD> £be., iii 204 Bote, 
267 

Penn,Wm., iii 187, 197, 198. 
note, 231 note, 232 note 

R., iii 213 

--T., iii 213 

Pennant, T., i 145, ib* iv^e, 
146 

Penzel, ii 240 

Pej^s, W.H. junr., i 120 

Pericival, Dr., iii 124 

Percy, Dr. T., ii 283 

Pericles, ii 357 

Perizonins, Jas,, ii 33^ 

Perkins, Dr., ii 14 

Pernetty, ii 158 

PeroUe, prof., i 59 

perouse, la, ii 29 note, 38, ib. 
nole, 42 

Pefripre, | $6Q 



Perron, A. da, ii 865i ib. 

note 
Perronet, i 49 
Persiuf, ii 237, 239; iii 28 
Peter I of Itussia, ii 28, 43, 5% 

87,321; iii 153, 154, 156 
<^-*-* II of Russia, iii 157, 158 
Peters, judge, ii 107 

R,, iii 1214 noto 

Petit, i 372 
Petratfch, ii 365, 367 
Petrie, Arth., iii 334 
Petrof, iii 159 note, 165 
Petrooius Arbiter, ii 237 
Peysonnel, i 159; ii 54p 
Pfeff, Dr., i 33, 391 
Phadrus, ii 257 
Philips, Amb., iii 33 

Phillip, gov., ii 59 ubte 
Phillips, hon. J., iii 242 not^ 
, 250, ib. note, 251 
■ ■ J., ii 88 note 

Sam., iii 250, ib. note* 

251 

W., iii 250, ib. iiotej 

251 

Phipps, capt, see Mulgra^, 
lord. 

Physick, Edm., iii 328 

Piazzi, i 403 

Piccini, ii 151 

Pickbourn, Jas., ii 306 

Pickering, i 58, 252 

Pictet, i 118, 1^, \2\ 

Piens, Dr., 

Pierce, iii 188 note 

Pike, iii 336 

Pindar, ii 236, 239 ^ 

Peter, see Wolcpt, Dr. 

Pingre, i 78, ib* note^ ii 32 



INDEX 6F NAMES, 



Pinkerton, J., H 3P note, 47 

note 
Piron, iii 50 

Pit€aim,Dr., i 279, 315> 31S 
Pitiscus, ii 237 
Pilot, 151 

•Pitt, Chn, ii 239; iii 13, 21 
Place, dela, i 73, 75, 78, ib. 

note, 118i 133, 238 note, 

291; ii 74 
Platner, prof. J. Z., i 370 
Plato, i 279 ; ii 156, 330, 334, 

335,357; iii 159 note 
abp. of Moscow, iii 1(54 

note 
Piatt, sir Hugh, ii 91 . 
Plattner, prof. E., ii 202 
Plautus, ii 240 
Playfair, prof. J., ii 276 
Plenck, i 177,271' 
Plcnisner, ii 45 
Pleschtscheyef, iii 162 
Plcyel, il 14^,151 
Pliny, i 168, 237 
. the yonngw, ii 237, 

239; Iii 352 
Phiehe, i 235 
Plumier, i 180, ib. note, 182, 

184 
Plutarch, ii 236, 239, 240 
Pococke, Dr. R., ii 47, 242, 

262 
Poirct, ii 48 
Poivrc, le, ii 47 
Polier, col., ii 275 note 
. Politian, ii 149 
Polotsky, iii 157 note 
Polwhele, R., ii 239; iii 18^ 

130 note . 
Polybius, ii 236, 239 



Pond, ii 57 

Pontedera, Jnlins, i 166, 177 

Pope, Alex., ii 238^ ib. note, 
297, ib. note, 306, 309, 374 

'note, 406 ; iii 2, ib. note, 3, 
ib. note, 10, 13, 14, ib. note, 
20, 22, 23 note, 27, 28, 29/ 
33, 38, 48, 70,71, 85, 170v 
297 note 

Popotsky, iii 159 note 

Popowitsch, iii 169 

Porporerti, ii 146 

Person, R., ii 236, 237 note 

Porta, Bapt, ii 160 

PorterfieW, i 62, 27^, 324r^ 

Portlock, capt^, ii 39 

Post> Dr. Wright, ii 21 

Postlethwaite, Mat., iii 115 

Potemkin, prince, ii 241; iii 
1 64^ note 

Pott, Dr. J. H., i 126, 190, 191, 
199, ib. note; iii 174 

Percival, i 371, 372, 373, 

374 

Potter, J., ii 239 

Pound, Dr., i 83 

Pratz, du, ii 56 

Preston^r W., iii 333 

Prevost, i40, 58, 251 

Price, Dr. R:, ii 72, 207 note, 
212, ib. note, 21 3, ib note, 
214 

-T.D., 1425 

Priestley, Dr., 1 29, 31, 59, 60 
note," 100, 102, 1Q4, 106, 
107, 115,116, 117, 118,121, 
124, 125, 133, 178,251,288, 
289, 290, 29 1 , 293, 382, 384, 
387, 4l8j 419, 421 ; fi 96, 
97, 195, 20$, 207, ib. note. 



imfEX OF NAMES- 



•S08, 209, 212, ib. note, 213 

note, 306, 358, 359 note, 

S60, 369, ^8; iii 263, 290, 

338 . 
Prince, rev. Dr., i 52 
Pringle, sir J., i 347, 352, S6S ; 

ii 103 
Prokopovitch, Theophanes, ii 

321; iii 156, ib. note, 157' 
Prony, ii 74 
Propertius, ii 237 
Prosperin, i 89 
Proud, Rob., ii $53-, iii 199 

note 
Proust, i 124 

Provoost, Sam., iii 220 note 
Prior, Mat, iri 28, 70 
Ptolemy, ii 403 
Puckeridge, ii 150 
Pulteney, i 169 note, 170 note, 

173 note, 184 note, 186 note, 

427 ; iii 233 note. 
Purcell, ii 62 
' Pye, Dh S., i i}S5, ib. note 

H.J., ii238, 

Pyrlaeus, ii 326 note 
Pythagoras, ii 156, 177 

Q. 

jQuincy, Josiah, iii 247, 250 

note, 331 
Quintilian> ii 237 
Quintios Cur|ius» ii 237 

Rabbus,' Pet., iii 74 
fi;abener,G.W., iii 170, 177 
Radclifie, Mrs. K, ii 381, 38^, 

384;. iii 132 
Raimonde, ii 151 



Rameau, Hi 47, ib. note, 148, 

151 
Ramler, iii 178 
Ramsay, ii 134^ 

Allan, iii 33> ib. note 

Br. Dav., i 360 note, 

376 note; ii 12 note, IS 

note, 24, 99 note, 103 note^ 

352; iii 226 pote 
Ramsden, i 86 « 
Rapin, ii. 301, 343, 344, ih. 

note 
Raspe, R. E., i 197, 21€, ib. 

note; iii 174 
Ray, i 143, 146, 163, 164, 165, 

172.210 
Raynal, ii 101 note, 349, ib. 

note 
Reaumur, i 131, 132, lp7j, ib. 

note, 158, ib. note, 276;iot^ 

300^ 420 
Rebod, i 421 
Redi, i 143 

Redwood, Abrah., iii 212 
Reed, Jos., iii 220 note 
Rees, Dr., iii 111 
ReeVfes,T., ii 137 
Regnard> iii 52 
Regnault, ii 131 
]^eiscb,Dr., i 349; iii 174 
Reichel, i 177 
Reid, iii 75 
-Dr.T.> i 62; ii 74, m 

note, 175 note, J76 note, 178, 

ib. note, 179, 180, ib. note, 

182, ib. note, 183« ib. note, 

184, ib. note, 18ji note, 188 

note, 195, 205, 214, 404. 

406 ; iii 245, 348 
Reil, 1348; iii 174 



INDBX OF NAMES- 



R^imarnSi ii 295 

H. S., ii 202 

Reinhard, iii 172 

J. P., iM 175 

ReinhoM, prof. C. L^ ii 202 

"SeischiQS, iii 109 

Reiske, J.J.> ii 236> 262; iii 

178, 179 
Reitzenstein^ iii 55 
Reitzius, ii 236 
Relban, i 181 
Reland, Adn, ii 250, 261, 

262 
Remer, iii 175 
Renaudot, n 261, 269, 281 
Rennel, major Jas., ii 4*4, 61, 

277 
Renovantz, iii 161 
Res8on3, i 41 
Reyer, i251 
Reynolds, F., iii A6 
^ sir Josh., ii 129, 130, 

132 note, 133, 134, ib. note, 

138 note, 300, 901, ib. note 
Riccard, ii 240 
Riccoboni, mad., ii 379 
Itichardson, ii 120 

7 — J.i ii 268 

— Jon., ii 12S 

Sam., ii 374, ib, 

note, 375, 376, ibv note, 577, 

382, 397 npte 
Itichelet, ii 311 
Ricl^er, ii 151 

> 'ii389; iiine 

. -N.O., iii 173 

Ridgely, Dr. F., ii 23 
Rifdley, ii 251, 387 
Ring, i 358 
Riuman, i 198; iii 115 ^ ' 



Rittenhoose, Dr. Dar., i 60, 85, 
ib. note ; ii 69 note, 74> 133; 
iii 103, 240, ib. note, 261, 
266, 328 
Ritzema, Rad., iii 920 note 
Rivittus, i 163, 164, 166 
Roan, iii 200 
Robert, ii 61 
Roberts, i55 
Robertson, Abram, ii 75 

— -< Archib., ii 144 note 

Dr. W., ii 44 notev 

64 note, 271 note, 301, 345, 
ib. note, 346 ; iii 175 

:- prof, J., ii 245, ib, 

note, 249 . 
Robins, Ben., i 42, 43, 359 

note ; ii 32 note 
Robson, i 181 
Roche, de la, iii 75 
Rochefort, ii 240 
Rochette, ii 61 
Rochon, ii 51 
Rochow, iii 124 
Rodgers, Dr„ iii 256 note, 244 
note 

J. R. B., ii SI 

Roederer, i 271 

Roemer, i 89 

Roese), i 154, l^S, 276 iw*e; 

iii 173 
Rogers, capt. Woode«> ii 30 
— — Dr., iii 202 note 

Pat, i 425 

Sam., iii 32 

Roggewern, com*, ' ii 5| 
Rohr, van, I 180 ' 
Roi, dtt, i 180 

Rollin, ii 34T, ib« note; iii 
118 



INDEX OF NAMES. 



ttoU^ ill 115 
Romai^j. i 55 note . 
Romney, ii 13-^ 
Romofeky*. iii 158 
Roque^ le, ii 261 r 

Rosa^Salvatori iiSlS 
Roflcelinus, ii 420 
Rosehlaub^ i $4fS ;m 17.4 
Roscoe^ W., ii 365> ib. note 
Rosenho^ i 153 
RoseamuUer, K C.« ii 262 
Ross^ Alex.« ii 263 
Rossi, J. B. de, ii 251, 253, 254 

note, 255 no^ . 
RoubiUiac, ii 140, 
Rp^^ll^, i 123 
Rouland, 1 30> 383 
Rousseau, J. B., iii S(S 

-T-^ r.Jsjf.,ii3ll,379,380 

. aqite; iii u:r, 343 
Roussier, ab<, ii ] 4$ 
Rowe, Nic, ii 239; iii 13,. 14 

note, 33, 41, iU note, 48, 60 
Rowley; i- 84 note - 
■ T., iii 64> 65, ib. n^te, 

66^»67 
Rowning, J., i 52 ; iii 348 
Roxburgh,! 182 
Roy, gen. W,, i 52 
le, i 44, 83, 244, 384; ii 

32 
Royeif, van, i 174 
Rozieri abbe, i 383, 384 ; ii 97, 

104 

P. de, i 54, 55 notCi 383 

RnsBUS^ ii 235 
Rubens, ii 128 
Rubinelli, ii 152 
Ruckert, ii 96 
Rttdbec, i 263, 265 

Vol. ill. 



Ruddiman, ii 236^ « • 
Ruhnkenius, D., ii 229» 232, ib« 

note, 236 f Hi 178 
Ruus» don, i 184 
Rumford, count, i 43, ib. note, 
53, 118,. 119, ib. note, 120, 
121, 398, 399; ii 9^; iii 
250nete,292, 330, 331 
Rumofiky, iii 161, 162 
Rumphius, i 182; ii 46 note 
Rush, Dr., i 85 note, 330 note, 
347, 362, ib. note, S65; ii 8, 
16 note, 19, 24, 69 note, 99, 
- 403 ; iii 237, 240 note, 25 U 

263,265 
Russell, i 52 

Dr.- Pat, i 154, ib. nota 

, \y^,, ii 347, 355 

Rutherford, Dr., i 1Q4, 132 
Rutherfoith> Dr. t., iii 348 
Ruysch, i 264, 265, 273 
Ryer, du, u 263, 264 
Ryland, ii 144, 146. 
Rysbrach, ii 140 

Sabbatier, i 33^ 271 
Sack, iii 172 , 
Sacy, <Je, ii 261 
Sade, ab. de la, ii 367 
Sagar, J. B., i 350; iii 174 
Sage, i 105, 117,. 124, 126, 

195 
Alain Rene le, ii 378, ib. 

note ; iii 50 
St. Andre, i 264 
St. Foix, iii 52 

St. John, Dr., i 110 note, 134 
St. Pierre, B. de, i 49, 73 note ; 

ii51, 339 

2F 
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Salamon^ ii lS\ ' ' 
Srife,€.i H2t54 • ' 

Sallo, Den. ^e, i7i t4, ib. tibtfe 
Sallust, ii 233, ^4, «57, !ii9i 
240 1 iHS^, *4S • - 

SahnoA, f i db, it. Aote, ()3 

SalzmauB, C. O., lii 124 
Samoiloritch, iii 162' 
Sanadcm, ii '24(> 
Safictorlni, i !i^3^ • ' 
Sandby, ii 144 
Stergftnt, iii 18 
Samigih, i 102, ib. iioite 
Sauer, Mart., ii 41 ntte 
Saurin, iii 50, 51 
fiaussure, de,. sfen., i 120, 125, 

177, '23U ib. tl6le; ^7, ^5, 

24(5,248/252'' 
— — -^jrfh.; i 1^, f^r 
Sauvages, F. B., i 28/173, 175, 

350 

SauTeboeuC !i 44 • 

' Savage, R., iii M 

Savary, capt., i 56, 396, 401 
^ jag^^ iii] 15 

moA.^., \\Al, ^H 

Scaliger, ii 366 note 

Scarpa, prof., i "^ !, 272 

Schaddaii, iri l40 

Schaeffer, i 1^ 

Sdiafer, i 158 

Scheele, C. W., i 90, ib. tit)te, 
103, 104, ia5, 107, 118, 120, 
124, 126, 134, It^l, 102, 199, 
201, 254, 288, 349, 419,42-1 ; 
ii 3, 143; iii i^O 

SAeid,Ev., ii 22^,2*0 

Scheuchzer, i 180, 235 ; ii 46 
.note 



Schiller, ii316, 34!>, 350; 5*1; 

iii 55, ib. note, 175, lt6,1f7ft 
Schilter, ii 325 ; ii! 1^8 
Schlegel, J. E., iii 122,55, WV 

178 
Schlepper, iii I6i 
Schluter, ii 246 
SchmM; l>tof.; C. C; E, il 204 
Schmidt; fi 349; iii 175 
Schneider, i 154; iii«76 - 
Schcepf, i 15%, \6% iSS, *. 

note; iii 27^ AOtc 
SbfroohkHc, iit 4 
Schranck, i 15& • 

F. inm P., H m 

Schreber, i 179, ^^60$ iii 175 
Schrevelius, ii"^i^ 
Schrocdet (dbtem.), t 1^4 

— (<3*t«trt;>ir^55;flif79 

Schroeter, Jf.' J.; i YS, ib. iW»te6 ; 
• iH i73 

SAubert, t^d' " 
Schubin, iii \'&S 
fiebttltehs. Alb.; « 22*, -24^, Tb. 

note, 250, 261, ib. nMte> 062; 

3»2 
Schultz, Dr., I 181 ' 
Schtimliansky, iii tGt 
Scktnac, ii ^40 
Scopoli, i 156 
Scott, ii 63 . ' ' ^ 

<SefrO*afti, li$4 •- 
Scudery, mad., ii 372 
StnH, ii 62 ' • ^' 

Seabury, Dr. Saih., ill ^SS, Bk 

note, 268, 33*, ^3B^- 
Search, E., ii^l»5 notft 
Sfeba, Albt, i 144 ' • 
Sedaine; iifiS . . • • • 
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SeguiA, i 1S4, 2?9, 421 ; ii 120, 

ib. nq^e 
Seitoi Dr. a F., iii 172 
Sejour, i 89 
Sel)^ prqf., ii 202 
Senac, i 368 
Sei^^ ii 2219 
Seixger^ii 123 note 
Sennebier, i 125, 177, 384, 41 8 1 

1^9,4, .96 ' . 

!■■■ . ^ .. M .. ii 3a$ 
Sergeant, J., iii 241 fiote 
Sergei, ii 14p 
^tini, ii 54 
Sewall, Stapb., ii 2(9 
Seward, miss A., ii 389 ; iii 374 

39, 132- 
Shakspeare, ii 295; iii 9, 41| 

44, 47, 48, 40, fl7, 59, ^7 

note,76,71,296nQte 
Shaftesbury, ii 297 
Sharp, Abr., ii 74, 80 
.-.-^ S., i 370 

T., ii 245, 256 

Wm,, ii 146 

$haw, Dr. T-, ii 43, 47 
.-r-.^ W., ii ??;? 
Sheldon, i 270 
^bplv^ke, ii 90 
Shenstone,W., iii 53, 39f Jik* iH>te 
Shepherd, i 80 ^ 
Sherard, I^., iii (299, note 
Sheridan, Mrs., ii SH9; iii li% 

^^r^^ P, B,, iii 45, 46 

: — T., ii 3q5, ?06, 3PP," 

365 
Sherlock, Pr^T., ii«98; n\ 334 
Sherwin, ii 8Q , 
Shippen, Dr, W., ii J8, 19$ IH 

236 ' . 



Shippen, E„ iii, J9S, ib. wite 
Shore, sir J., see T^ig<imo«>th, 

lord 
Short, i 65, 86 
Shortland, capt., ii 3.9 
ShuckbiiFgh, sir G^, i 52, 2il ; 

ii 78 nete 
Sibthorp, Pr., i 185 
Sicard, i 366 
^ideroisky, iii 159 iv)te 
Sidney, sir Phil.* " 8^4 
Silins.Italicus, il237 . . 

Simmons, Dr., i 270 
Simon, ii 146 

, — fath., ii 33Q 

Simpson, T., i 44;, 73 ; ii 72, 

73,74 
SimsoD, i 324 

^ Sol., ii 2$2 note 

Sinclair, sir J., ii 104,355, 356 
Siretuschkin, iii 162 
Sisson, i ^6 
jSix, i 132 
f>kian§r, J[y, iii 384 
Skorodumof, iii 163 
Skurahoff, ii 29 
Sloane, sir Haijj, i 150, 172, 

182, 1854 ib. ijote, 186 note;* 

M 7, 46 iWJt;e 5 iii 229 note . 
Smart," Christopher, 'ii 239 
Smoatoiii, J., i 37, 4Q, 6Q, 53, > 

252; ii84, 89, 114 
Smellie, Dr., i 'S76i ib» note, 

377 
Smith, Dr.^ {61,62. 66 

,— -Ad,, ii2l5: iii 34^ 

Elihu p., ii 25, jb. 



note 



r^ JWm ji 19, 9Q 
— J. Jl.> i 14* note, 
2F2 
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158, 167 note, 175 note, 181, 

182, 427 
Smith, Dr. Nath., ii 23 
S. S., iii 247, 268, 

345, 349 

(engrater), ii 144 

Josiah, iii 227, ib. note 

. Mrs. Char., ii 381 ; iii 



37, 124, 132 
rcY. Dr., i 147, 148 

note; iii 238, 240 
1 W., iii 214, ib. 



note, ^36, 328 ' 

Mr., i 403 

W.,ii 351,352; iii225 

S., ii 352 

T., ii 135 ' 

,^ W., ii 238, 239 

(of Connecticut), iii 



205 note 

^ — (of New York), ii 352 

-Peartree, iii 205 note 



Smollet, Dr. Tob., ii 298, 344, 

ib. note, 345> 377, ib. note, 

382 
Smyth, capt., ii 31 
Snakenburg, ii 237 
Socrates, ii 156, ib. note, 357 
Soemmering, i 148, 272, ib. 

note, iii 173 
Solander, Dr.:, i 186; ii 33, 36 

note 
Solokof, iii 161 
Somerville, lord, ii 105 

, , W., iii 17 

. Bonnerat, ii 46, 284, 323 
Sonnini, ii 47 
Sophocles, ii 236, 239 
Sothcby, Wm., iii 1 1 note, 32 
an, ii 6]^ 



&ulavie, ab., i 197,233 
Southern, T., iii 44, 51 
Southey, Rob., iii 9, ib. note, 

34 
Sower, Christopher, iii 258 
Sowerby, i 181 
Spalding, Dr. Lyman, ii 23 

^ J. J.,' iii 171 

Spaletti, ii 236 
Spallanzani, i 159, 160, 177, 
198, 276, 300, ib. note, 302, 
308i 310 . 

Spandonck, ii 135 
Sparrmanii, Dr., i 153, 186» 

254; ii 48, ib. note 
Speechly, ii 102 ' 
Spencer, Edm., iii 7^ 
Spielmann, ii 5 
Spinoza, ii 207, 268 
Spitzenbergcn, ii 240 
Sprat, bish., ii 295 
SprengeVMT. C, iii 175 

prof. K., ii 358; iii 

173 
Stade, von., iii 168 
Stahl, G. E., i Q5, ih. note, 90, 
97, 105, 108,109,113,118, 
316, 322, ib. note, 324, ib. 
note, 325, 326,327; iil89< 
in 174 
Stamitz, iil51 
Starke, iii 277 note 
Statins, iii 353 
Staunton, sir G., ii 44, W 
Stayorinus ii 44/ 46 
Stedman, ii59 
Steele, sir R., i84; Ji3l9;"i 
44,ib.note,60,84,l'96note 

Steinbacb, iii 168 
gteno, i 2Q3 
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Stephenopoli^ ii 54 • 

Sterne, Ir 382, ib. .note, 383 

note ' 
Stevens, Dr. E., i 303 
Stevenson, iii 200 
Stewart, Dr. Math., ii 70 
prof. Dug.> ii 64 note^ 

180 note, 182 note, 184, jb. * 

note, 214, 345 note, 40^5 iii 

19 nbte, 348, 354 
\dttles. Dr. Ezra, iii 223 aote, 

?70, ib. not« 
Stirling, ii 70, 74 . 

lord, 5tf Alexander, W. 

Stock, Chris., ii 251, 255 
Stoever, i 170 note, 172 note, 

1^4 note, 187 note 
Stolberg, iii 178 
Stone, iii 188 
Storch, H., iii 165 note 
Storck, i 368 ; iii 174 
Storr, ii251, 261 
Stotighton, Hon. W., iii 335 
* Strange, ii 146 

Stralenberg, ii 43, 323 
Street, Wm., i 203 note 
Strong, Dr., iii 268 
Stuart, Gilb., ii;i34, ib. note, 

r55, 347 ; iii 266 
Stubbs, i 276 note! ! 

ii 135 

Sturm, iii 172 •. - 
3ttiyyesant, goy., iii 216 note 
Sue, i 272 
Suetonius, ii 237 
Suhm,P.F., ii350 
Sulivan, R. J., i 205 note 
Sullivan, Jas., ii58, 353 . 

judge, iii 105 note 

jSpHjr, H., i 83 



Sulzer, i 158 

— J. G., i 32 

Sumorokof, ii 321 ; iii 6, 56^^ 

163 
Surville, ii 37 
Stmsmilch,. J. P., . ii %S0 
Suyef, iii 161, 162 
Svrab,.van, 1 191, 198 
Swammerdam, i 156, 263/264 
Swankhardt, i 384 • 
Swaftz, i 178, 182,;185 .. 
Swteten, van, i 3512, 376 note ; 

ii 15 note; iii 174 , 

Swift, Dr. Jon*, ii 296, ib. note^ 

297, 306, 365, 37 4 note, 386 ; 

iii 23 note, 24, ib. Hotie, 25 

note, 170 ^ ^ 

Swinden, van, i 39,' 132^n€l^ 
Sydenham, i 313, 5 18, 350, 

351 
Sylvius, i262, 313 . - 
Symmer, i 28, 385 
Symmes, ii 45 
Synd, lieiit., ii 30 
Syng, PhiL, iii 215 

T, 

Tacitus, ii 236, 239, 240,338; 

iii 132 note, 352 - 
Tagliazucchi, ii 314 
Tartini, ii 148 .. 
Tassie,. Jas., ii 141 
Tasso, ii 313; iii 19 

Tate, Nahum, iii 21 T 

Tatham, i 181 

Tavernier, ii 268 

Taylor, Dr. Brooke, ii 70, 73, 

74,«0 .' ' . • 

: — J., ii256. . > ' ' 

Teignmouth, lord, ii ^7, 278 
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Temple, sir W., ii 295 
TeneTell], ii 364 
IWoaiit^Dr., ri^ 15 
Smithsbn, i 122> 133; 



H9a 



^W.,iiil9Q, 200 note. 



202 note 
Tennent, Dr. J, V. R, ii 19, 

20 

Gilb^ iii 267 note 

Terekhofsky, iii 162 
Terence, ii 237, 239; iii 132 

note, 3S6, 3i3 
Tenay, de, iii 331 
Tead^, «bb6, i 121; ii 96, 

104,106 
Testa, prof, i 405 
TeHolitii, ii 146 
Tetetiflf, it 216 
Thatcher, rev. Dr., iii 105 note, 

223 note 
Thelford, .ii 114 
Thcnard, i 34 
Theobald, Lew., fii 48 = 
Theocritus, »ii 236, 239, ?40; 

iii 34 
Theophrastu!!, ii 157 
Thomas,. Dr., iiSnote 

G., i425 

■ Isaiah, iii 259 

Mrs*, iii 132 note 

Thomasius, Chr.> ii 315; iii 

167 
ThompsDD^Ben*, uecaniit Bnnv- 

ford. 

" Hedge, i 42A 
r < m,, m, Ja«., iii 29, ib. note 

30, ib. note, 35^42,7^72 
Thomson, C, iii 269, 32* 

m vn mnnm Df. T., 1 lOS^ HOtC, 



106 note, 134, 20i pfi^ 247 

note, 288 note, 420^ 422 
Thomson, miss, ii 139 
Thornhill, sb J93., ii 12ft 
Thornton, Bon*, ii 240 

Dr., i ia7, 350 

Thonyeoeji, i 134 
Threlkcld, i 182 
Thucydides, ii 2^6, 288, 240, 

357 note 
Thuaberg, prof., i 178, 182« 

185,427; ii 46, 47, 48, 323 
Thury de, see C^ssini. 
TibuUos, ii 237, 259 
Tichorsky, iii 162 
Tickell, T., iii 84 
Tiedemann, prof., ii 202 
Til?w, i 234, 236 
Tillet, i 177; ii 104 , 
Tilloch, Akic«, i 197 note, 395; 

ii 117, 151 
Tillotson, abp., ii 295 
Tindal, Dr. Matt., ii 344 soto 

Nic, ii 344, ib. ««M> 

Tissot, ii 13 
. To^ldo, i 251 
Tode, i 179 . 
Toderini,. ii 54 . . 

Tofino, ii62 
Tolstyke, ii 30 
Tooke, ii 53 note, 54, 121 notei 

iii 154 note 
«-r^>«--»n J.'Horne, ii 306, SS^ 

ib. note, 335, 336, ib. n<M 
Toplady, ii 215 
Tor^n, i 186 
Torild, iii 6 
Tott, baron de, it 54 
T<H)p, ii 236 
Tourbilly, ii 104 
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Tournefort, i Ki, 165, 166, 

173 ' 
Tourreil, ii 240 
Teiv\rti)3hend, i 350 
Townson, Dtv R., i 155, 197 
Toze, ill 175 
TVtipp» i 170 note 
Trembly, i 159 
Ti^ie^ecker, i ^1 
Trew, i 272 
Trimmer, Mr*., iii 124^ i)<2 

note 
TWdl; rtv. Dr. von, ii 3^ 
Trorosdorff, i Sdl - 

Troostwyck, van, i 1I24 - - 
lV6tt<5^ Dr., i 365 
Troughtftto, i «0 . 
Trumbull, J,, ii ISO, ib. liotft^ 
. 191 note, 1055.; iii.2d, ^ 

2«,2a« 

Jon,, ii 130notie 

rtt. Dr. Benjamin, 

ii353 
Tschirikow, capt., ii SS 
Tschulkof, iii 1^3 
TCmAM, Abraham,' ii.l2i5, ib. 

note 
Tud«r, jadgc, iii 104 
Tull, Jethro, ii 91 
Tumttri&y,"iii 16S . 
TTurckft, ii308 , - 
Turner, <gfaogr-) n59 ■^ ' 

-<pailtt.)ii 135 

Sifc*L, 11.45 

TVinifig, ii '2B3 
^ Tychsen, prof. O^Gi, ii 245, 

256Hote; in 17.9 
Tyrwhitt, iii 66 WAe 
Tytltiv ii«3f 



\ U. _•••'' / 

Uhdcn, iii 163 ' ^V • V 

Ulloa, don, i 72; uSh, iSk^ 

58 , ; -r 

Ulrica BlMiii«i% quecii of Sm^ 

den, ii Sl9 ' ,«' v 

Unzer, iii 171 . : v 

Vptoo, ii23B /^ 

Urfe, d', ii 372 \ / 

Uslar, von, ii 96, 07. \ 
Uz, iii 19, 177: / 

V. , , i .1.'. / 
Vagonof, iii 168 > ::; ... . ' 
Vaillant, i 153, im Wife 1^7?! 

ii 48* ib. note . : , » 
Valckenaer, L. C, ii S^^j^til^ 

note, 232not^3$3, ,. r ; 
Valenciens, ii 135 ' / • / 
Valentini, i276»^ei. . 
Valli,EiMeb„ iM ..: 
Valsalva, i 273 
Vanbrttgh, sir J.,, iij 59 f ,' 
Vancouver, ii 29 note, 4# . i 
Vanderlyn, . iii 55 . HOt^ 
Vandermond^ ii 94 r , / 

Vandyke, ii 123; ,. a- ,'f 
Vanfealt ii:i48,: . i V ' '' 
Vanier, i 36i8 j iii J»f ,; i 
Vardill, J;, iii 334 ; /. 
VBr^0ntrapp^ jii 114 . 
V^fiani; ii/3)p6 UPt^ 
Vater, i 2ff3 
-.— -• fHfof. J. 3.t U^&» 
Vattel, iii 346 
Vangel; i lfi9 • 
Vauquetin, i ^, 103,' 1 24, |26, 

177, 192,:4»9t2ai;.4ii» 
Vega, ii 80 r ;,• / 

Venel, ii 5 
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Verbergins, ii 236 
Vcrcy, i 148 : . ^ 
VtarheyBm i 2S6, 
Vernct, ii 135, 
Vcwcy.du, i276iwAe« 
^ Vernon, W., i 182, ib. note 
Veron, iii 331 ' ; 

Vcrplanck, Sam.,' iii 220 note * 
^Vcrtot, de, ii 348, ib. note 

Vcrtunian, ii 366 note 

Vcsalins, i 262 

Vicq-d'Azyr, sec Azyx 

Vidal, 1 80 

Vicn, iii 163 

Vieusaenfi, i 306 

Villoiaon, ii 232, 255, ib; note 

Vince, i 89 

Vincent, iilSI, 131 • 

Vinci, L. dai i 261 

Virgil, ii 236, 239, 240; in 
63, 159 note, 164 note, 339, 

- 343 • ••'' 

Vogcl,B.A.,i 350; ii 3$ ift 

174 
Voigt, i 197 ; iii 174 
Voigtel,TjG., iii 169 ^ ' ' 
Volney, u 44, 4t 
Volta, i 30, 33, ib. ri^te, 35,^ 
103, 134, 389,- 390, 391, 
392, 394, 395, 421 ' 
Voltaire, ii 311, 330,341,348, 
ib.note, 349,351, 368,378, 
« 387; iii 7, ib. note, 19 note, 
24 note, 49, 53 note, 54 
note, 61, 309 note 
Voss, J. H., ii 240, ib. note, 

316; iii 13, 30, 177 
Voasius/ iii 88 note 
Vnlpins, ii 237 ' 



W. 

Wachter, ii325; iiil6« 
Wagner, li 349 
Wahl,.von, iS9; ii 261; hI. 

179 
Waitz,* I 25 
Wakefield, Gilbv, ii 256> 257, 

ib. note; iii 13 note 
MiSv, iii 124. 132 



Walch, iii 175 
Wilkef, Dr., i 194 
G., ii75 

Jas.,. ill 565.306,30? 

. J.C,iaii.52note. 

-J.M.; i426 

-.prof.,ii^7;ii94,102 

_: R., i 120, 121 

Waller, Edm., iii 3 
Wiillefiua,.i 105, 189, ib. note, 

190 note, 191 note, 235; u 

96 
Wallis, capt;, ii 32 

. Dr. J., i Sd5 

Walmsly,i73 

Wain, Mic, iti 19^8 . 

Walpole, Horace, see W^^ 

lord 
. ^ sir Rolu, ii 3^ 

Walsh, i 38ft 

Walter, J. O/^^i 272, 273 

. . X., i 183, ib. note; »• 

264, ib. note, 276 note 
Walters^Dr,, ii 32 note 
Walton, bish., ii 244 
Wangenheim, i 183, ib. note; 

iii 276 note 
Warburton, bish., iii 48 
Ward, ii 358 ' 
Wargentjn, i 80, 83, 251 
Warhani,J., iii 188,ib.B0t« 



ntnwL ov IIJMB& 



73, 74 
Warn^i R>, ii 240 
Wftit6ni tk. J„ ii 22 
WaHeA, Br. Jos., ii 2S99 tti 

35p 66 note, 67 fidf« 
• T.j ii 35$ 
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Wate#6oiM^ Dr. Bettigafiiiil^ i 

558 notei^429i ii 22^1 iii 

264 
Wat86n> UA., % 2d> ih, Q^, &h 

134, 244 note, 2^1 tl 306; 

301 
Mc n. , , . ^ Dr. R.y ii J47 
■ ■ ■ (opticiaii)> i 60 

ii ni i; . {leadW of dtfftf lliidt 

cl«h»t>)> i d6a 
Watt, iiHt 

-JUJL^ Jiui.,' i l^t> SftfO, 401, 402i 
^ Ii 89i lldi ib« iM^t€i^ >dO 
Watts, Dr. Isaac, ii 213y ib. 

Vr^lbMt, N*, i S62f ii ji04> 

fltoe J iii li^> 253 
,,i, . t , . . >^..Lu. jttti.> iii 260 note 
W^dgetrobd, i til, 124, 1^2'; 

ii 122, 141 
Weiglib, il28 
Weisse, iii 36, 55, 178 
Wchfcr6cht, i 2t 1 r iii il4 
Wells, ii 61 
Mui^'i&r.W.C, i62 
Wenix, ii 135 
Wenner, iii 1 14 
#efftzef, i 135 
Werner, Abr. G., i l93, l94, 

200,2^6; ii 174 
WesMing, ii 230 
Xl^est, Baa. (nuath.), iii 240, 

261 
Vol. III. 



West, Ben. (paint»^ ii 190^ ib, 
note, 1 3 i ^ hdte> 1 94 note, 
137 note, 138 n^/aiaf^^ in 
266 ^ 

-^ Oilb.,ii259 

"-A^ Mrrf., ii 38S; ill HH ttbU 

Westall, ii l45 

Wdstel^hotiii^, ii23t' ' 

Westrumb, i 1 17, 257 

Wetsteift, ii2Si/252f0te 

Wetzel, Iii 55- 

WlbWoW, T., if ^:*6 

Whately, T,, i 374 

Wh«efo<*,Di'.Heazir, in 24t, 
ib. note, 242> i39 

■ "*- -^ J.> iii 242 not^, 

; *S9 ■ V . . .. 

Whiston, W., i 39, 206, 207 ; 

iii 1 9>tf lioto ' 

Wbitakri^, Ji, il 346 note; iit^ 

63 note 
WMtbyi Di»*, iii 230 note 
White, C, i 377 
'■ ^ ■ ■ >■ 1^\ Jds*, i} 251, 261; 

262,263^ 
Wliitehurst, J., i i97, 218, ib. 

note, 2ist 222; ii 77, 7% 

note , , 
Whitela^/ii62 
Whitn^&y, in 266 
Wbittemore, Amos, ii 112;' iii 

HOG ' 

— -z Wm., ii 112 hot^ 

Wbitwotth, ii Sgf 

Whytt, Dr., i 282, 32^, 365 

Wieglib, ti ^5S 

Wieland, H 240, 316, '350# 

389; iii 4, 5, U, ib. nbte, 

1&, 36, l71, ib. note, 176, 

177 > 

2Q 
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Wilck«, 12$ Waaon, rev. Dn, ^i 355 note"- 

^ppoir., i IS3 , Wilton, J., ii 140 . 

WiUK ii 550 WinckeUnann^ J.> ii 359 
Wildcnow, iii 175 Winckler; ph)f., i 25 ; iii 17S 
Wilford, coK Fr., ii 277 Window, prof,, i 2ft5, 270 . 
Wilkie> Dr. W., iii 9, ib. note Winterbefcham, ii 51 
Wilkins, bish., ii504 . Winthrop..i 39, 598; iii 105 
6., ii 271 note« 272; i note, 188, 324 ii,©te, 240, ih; 

273 . . V i. note, 2fll . ... 

Wilkinson, Jas., ii 283 Wintle, Dr., ii 257 note 

J., ii 1 14 yrintringtom, i 568 r- 

Will, ii 2Q2j lit 118 Wkm, 19? ^ift?, i #1 . . j 

note . -' ^/,' . Wisin, van, iii 163 

WiUard, i 90; iii26l,35fl. . WiCheri^g, Dr.^ i67, ns^wf, 

Willemct, i 182 , 197; ii.3, 8 : . 

WiUiam, king/ iii 348. ..... Witherspoon, .Dr. J., ii.l84 

Williams, a^ £phr., iii 5$7, note; iii 244, ib.:nateK2[47 

538 ' , : .v' Witt, Sim. de, ii 62 n^te - \ 

David, iii 119 Woide, Dn C. G.j ii 118> 251 

r Elisha, iii 211, 225, Wolcoi, Dr., iii 27* lib. note, 

ib. note .r;;l8$ ,i . 

J., i 223, ib. npte, Wolfe, Cbrist,, i 20 ; ii 74, 108, 



224 . ib. i^oie, 180, 195 nole,.315w 
miss H. M., ii 589; 366 note; iii 155, 167, 175 



iii 132 note F. A., ii 236; iii 178 , 

rev. Dr. Sam., i 162 WoUaston, Dr., i 390, 39?; 



note ; ii 58, 353 ' 594 
Williamson, ii 62 Wollstonecraft,M., Me Godwin, 
: Dr. Hugb, iii 502 Mrs. - : . 

note, 215 note, 240, 262, 27 1 Woltersdijrff,, i 1 97 ; iii 174 

note Woltman, iii 173 | ; . » 

Willich, Dr., i 40; ii 13|, 19^5 Woodhouse, Dr., i 181^ 387, 

note 418; iii 263 : .; 

Willis, Dr., i 306, 529 ^ Woodhull, ii 239 

Willpughby, i 143 ] ^ Woodville, Dr., i 353 not^ 

Wilson, i 66, 121, 181 . ^55 8 ; ii 3 . r 

ii 135 Voodward*, Dr. J.,, i. 188, ih^ 

' cap^., ii 39 note, 206; iii 196 note 

— r — prof. C. ii 245, .249, W, W., iii 24* 

' 250 ■ " ' note \ ' ', 
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Woollet, ii 146 . Young, Dr. E„ ili 20, ib. note, 
Worcester, marqais of, i 56, 24,42,70,71 J 

400 Dr.T., i58 

Worthington, Dr. W„ i 217 sir Wm., ii 50 nete 

Wright, iii {^04 note Z. 

Mrs., ii 140 ^ach. Dr. von, i 79, 80, 405^ 



Wrisberg, i 272 iii 173 

Wturbierg, i 89 Zanotti, i 89 

Wurm, i 89 Zaratusht, sec ZoroaAer. 

Wurz, iii 172 ^ Zede^ i 159 

Wyllys, iii 188 Zeiher, i 64 

2^isberger, ii 325, ib. note 

X. - Zeno,Apostolo, ii 313 

Xenophon, ii 236, 238, 240, the stoic, ii 420 

36P note ; iii 336, 343 Zeunius, J. C, ii 236, 237 

Zimmermann, Dr. J. 6., ilt 
Y. 171 

Yanrig, iii 164 , prof. E., i 146, 

Yale, gov. T., iii 196, ib. note, 148, 273, 284, 323 note ; iii 

841 173 

Yearsley, Mrs., ii 389 ; iii 132 Zinn, i 272, 284 

note Zoega, i 180 

Yekimof, iii 159 note Zollikofer, G. J., iii 171 

Yelaghen, iii 163^ Zopyrus, ii 156 note 

Young, Ar., ii 103 Zoroaster, ii 265, ib. tiote 
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